VERY man that’s known to fame, 
B* be King or Prince or Nabob. 


OYSTERS DOZEN. 
J. BE. AULL. Proprietor. 


Up interest. 


edly done the right thing. It is a little 
too early to tell the effect of it, but it 
oughtto be very reassuring abroad. 
Che belief will. grow there that the 
dollar is going to have the same re- 


ifter eight years’ freedom. -.-Admiral Tryon 
thrice ordered the fatal maneuver from the 


Victoria.... Eastern baseball.-.- Coast and 


He Outshines the Derby’s 
Boundless. 
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STANDARD PIANOS— POTELs— — | y lowest and opening prices yesterday, TODAY'S BULLETIN 
And Piane Dealers. Resorts and Cafes. FOR MGRESS, or prices of the day before, the im- {| \ BEAM 
LLL LL rovement at once seemed to be ver 
Spring st, OLLENBECK~— | erent, the difference in some cases | 
H being as much as eight 
— Speaking of the proclation this morn- 
The Largest and Best Hotel in Loe Amgeles Plocrepent Morgan, the head 
w AMERICAN. paiatie.. . of Drexel, Morgan & Co,, said: 
AND EUROPEAN PLANS. Ww am perfectly delighted that 
Ww ER Liberal Management! Reasonable Rates! Its ork, as Mapped has an extra (BY TELEGRAPH:) The extra session, A New Claimant for 
lino! ession, and think hisaction will have a 
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R Magoun | $35,000 Realization race at New York. Har- 
Proprietors. eorge Magoun, of Baring, gou 
ey OTEL CAFE—~ — & Co., said: ‘I think the proclamation | vard wins the college baseball champion- 
— OLLENB The Finest Restaurant in 80. Cal | Ship: + +A California forger surrenders himsel 
T’Sinaname?’? I'll tell you now, Catering tor Weddings and Parties in or out of eur He The Extra Session Calls 


VEN if he the Czar should be, 
ARELY had such fame as Weber. 


ERFECT tune will Webers keep, 
N the Frigid Zones or Chili 
YE, in heat or damp of Panama, 
EVER another has been seen, 
©* such tone and beauty, too. 


. 


Dates of Events. 


RAL 


BASE GALL. 


—LOS ANGELES CHAMPIONS—— 
‘Vs. STOCKTON! 


TODAY LEAGUE GAME, 2:30. 
Electric Light Game, 8 p.m. 


REGULAR ADMISSION. 


ARE HEATER— 
Cor. Fifth and Olive sts. 
FRED A. Manager. 
CISDERELLA | 


Monday night grand Fourth of July matinee at 
Last performance of C Claderelia, 


FOURTH OF JULY NIGHT. 


On Wednesday night. 5033 


New York Comedians, 


Pive nights 


Sunday night, with 


PRiCts 10, 20 AND 30 CENTS. BOX SEATS 
50 Ts. 


USIC HALL, 
Next door Los Angeles Theater. 


GRAND BENEFIT CONCERT 


And Ice Cream Social. 


FOR CHOIR sheet OF DOF PLAZA CHURCH. 


Tickets + ag sale at Bartlett's Music Store, 103 
N. Spring st. 


OF THE UNI 


and Hill sts. 
Monday Evening, July 3, 


KINZA M. HIRAI, 
Late of Kyoto, Japan. 


an elaborately illustrated lecture 

Japan Uucolored and Unex- 

plored. e will wear the Japanese 
costume, changing several times, among other 

orgeous of the high priest 


Pickets at Bartlett's 
Music House and at the doo 


MONEY TO LOAN— 
And Money Lenders. 


COMPANY, 


in any on inds of 
ny ‘coourity, diamonda, seal- 
gkins, merchandise, etc.; also on pianos, iron 
putes and libraries, with- 
out removal; and on in lodg 
boardiny-houses and hotels, wi 


— 


out removal; purtial paywents received 
money quick; confidential; private 
Vv. BE. De GROOT, manage 


roome 2, and 4, 114 8. Spring 


= 


TO 
RATES. 
GERMAN SVINGS ‘AND LOAN 
SOCIETY OF 8. 


R. "a, LUNT, 
_227 W. Second st. 


Ir YOu SHOULD NEED } MONEY ON ORDERS, 
Warrants, stocks, bonds, gages or 
any good eanatwn at a less rate of interest 
you may now paying; a visit w our 

office will repay you; short joaas a specialt 
* large or small amounts. JOHNSO NEY 

Broker 211 W. ‘Firs 

ANED ON is: 6 PER 


MONEY 


t. ae lirst-class property for amounts of 
10,000 and over; on under 
xamination city fever y and uo 
AIN SAV BANK & oi 
COMPANY, 426 8 Mai 
plan, ON DIAMONDS 
welry janos, live st bicy- 
ih and seour- 


pe 
ity. BRO BROS., 402 5S. Spring s 


WE Have 32000 TO ON 
BiLENT city per cent net. THE 
Seeond and 


roadwry. 
ho at 
OURITY SAVINGS 


MONEY LOAN 
rates. TIM 
law, 78 _18 Temple 


WANTED — $300 AND $600 ON GILT-EDGE 
u , STANTON & VAN AL 


REAL, 


N our “DELAY, 
valling rates. 
ANE, 148 8. “Ma ‘st. 
ON MORTGAGE. “LOW 
HARRIS, 


LO 
attorneys- 


tat 
BROS.. 101 8. Broadw 
attorney, cor. 

LOAN- PRIVATE MONEY IN SUMS FROM 
to 8 . box 23, TIMES 


TO TOAN—# To $500) OX 
ourity. ress K. $1, TIMES OFFICE. 2 
COTTAGE AT P. H. 
. Be¢ond and Main, Monday. 2 


ATTORNEYS— 


AMES W MACDON , 
MOTEJWICKS 
WICKS. 
WICKS MACDONALD, 
Rooms 1, 2. anda. Moore Building, 


street. 
1185. 


the 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND'S 
—HOTEL METROPOLE.— 
AMERICAN AND EU! ) EUROPEAN PLAN. 
KNLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


OPENS 
SATURDAY, JULY 1. 
GRAND HOP. 
FINE ORCHESTRA OF NINE PIBCES. 
ARRO D HOT oy 
mountain resort of Southern California. Hot 
first-class, bted by incand t 
heated t t water from the + 9d ; 
dino, Riverside, 1 an at 
no, * ts 
head Station; leaves San’ Bernardino at 
3:15 office, Coulter's 


the Buropean pl 

| day, according to size and location. The fines 
mountain air, water and seenery that can be 

on the globe. 2 


MR. 8S. REINHART, LATE PROPRIETOR 
the Arcade Depot [otel of this city, 
pleasure in informing his many fziends 

trons that he has rented the Arcadia Hotel, 
nta Monica, aod will open the same on J 
1, thoroughly renovated and newly equipped. — 


WORLD'S FAIR—FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODA- 


OF 


tiona tor and parties; house 

perfect sa For further par- 

ticulars HAY, "2585 Prairie avre., 

Chicago, 
RUSS HOUSE— 

Cor. ofimst and Los Angeles sts. 

Lodging, 25¢ to $1 per night; 50 to pee 
Street cars from Santa Fe and Sou 


week. 
Pacific depots pass the door. 


REED, Proprietor. 
HOTEL LINCOLN— 


Cor. and Hill 
First-class faimily hotel; 
fect; central location: electric cars pass to all 


DISTRIBUTION 


July 12, 1893. 


S — 


AT 


$105 


—$25 Down, and 


—$10 Per Month! 
— Without Interest! 


CAMPING PRIVILEGES FREE. 


Kanne Yebe, 
South Spring st. 
Angeles.~ 


Branch office opposite 8. P. depot, 


A Panacea for Financial Ills 
Must Be Devised. 


WHAT IT IS THOUGHT WILL BE DONE. 


Interviews With Prominent Business Men— 
Congress May Intimate to Cleveland 
What Course to Take—For- 
eign Coin Values. 


By Télegrayh to The Times. 

San Frasorscoo, July 1.—[By the As- 
sociated Press.} A Washington special 
to an évening paper savs: ‘‘Now that 
the President has called Congress to- 
gether, the all-important question is, 
‘What willit do?’ As a matter of fact, 
nobody cantell. The House, which is 
always more amicable to the executive 
than the Senate, will probably repeal 
the Sherman law, but not without a 
fight. Bland and the other free silver 
men will exhaust every privilege al- 
lowed them under the rules to delay ac- 
tion, ap@ will filibuster just as long 
as th are permitted, but it is 
virtually settled by the Democrats that 
the neat House will partake somewhat 
of the mature of the Reed rules. Fili- 
bustering will be reduced to a minimum. 
Indeed, itis no secret that the Demo- 
crats of the House intendto follow very 
closely upon the Reed rules in some re- 
spects. 

“The House will be organized under 
pressure for the present. Crisp will be 
reélected. He will arrange the com- 
mittees expeditiously, and meantime 
the Committee on Rules, which will be 
appointed first, will proceed to prepare 
a code of rules. There will be certain 
provisions of deliberature signed to pre- 
vent the friends of silver from delaying 
the vote of the repeal of the Sherman 
act, and at the south end of the Capitol, 
at least, the President’s programme 
will be carried out. 

«The opposition in the Senate will be 
ve. Senators Stewart and 


ak 
only company that will insure your aie 
other have them insure 
atonce. DE LA MONTE & CO.. 1218 Broad- 
way. 

DR. REBECCA La DORSEY HAS RETURNED 
from New York and resumed practice in Sum- 
mers Block, 114 8, Spring st., rooms 5 and 6; 
consultation hours, 1 to & p.™. ; diseases of 
women and children ERY Tel. 1227. 

<TRAWBERRY VALLEY— 

Johuson’s stages carry the U. S. mail 
regular trips from San to 
Strawberry Valley. Tickets on gale all 
Santa Ve offices, 

f ati th 
e cil 
W. B ANCHARD, 


LITTLEBOY'S DRUG STORE—FINEST oF OF 
perfumery, manicure and toilet articles in the 
tions. 


P 


eity. Ayvente for Cameron’s toilet pre 
S18. SPRING ST. — 
LADIES Por BARGAINS IN FINE M LINERY 
THOU RSTON’S NEW 
“PORE, 264 Moin. oon. Third. 
FINE CHICKEN DINNER SUNDAY FROM 11 
to -m. at the MISSOURI RESTAU- 


ird | and | Main : n sts. 2 
FAYLOL OF DRESS-CUTTING TA 
at room 83, POTOMAC BLOCK ; agents wanted. 


v. ‘GLE, NO TUNER, Wit 
Wteher. Revd & Marreold. 121-123 N., Spring. 


DOBINSON HAS REMO “ROOD 
BItYSON BLOCK, Spring and Second. 1, 


FOR BRASS WORK GO TO JONES’ S, SEVANTH 


Soaring etfs. 


ST RAYED— 
And Pound, 


osT REW ARD — ON “THE NIGHT 
Februery 26 1803, there was stolen from bd 
Woodworth house, on Pedro st., a tin 
containing diamonds, pearis, 
a Heward open-facd 
44,227. I wil 
Cc, 


E. DE CAMP. P. 0. box 1123 4 _Station 3 


STOLEN—FRIDAY NIGHT, CLEVELAND PNEU. 
matie No. 8 bicycle; the head of front fork 
broken off, saddle post made rough by bilack- 
smith, seat low down. Suitable reward if re- 
turned corner COLORADO ST. AND WILSON 

2 


AVF... Paandena. 


SMALL BUNDLE OF 
taining 1 diamond 


OF JEWELRY, 
ring. diamond carrings, etc., 
up } in cloth and tied with string. Ke- 
for return of same to 201 N. Main st. 

JUNE 20, A SMALL POCK. 
etbook, contalajng $38. in and silver: on re- 


turning t e suitably re- 


skin mare, and 
on righ leg. Cabuenza 


plush cha b fringe. 
by at ‘at 188 88 8. “Spring with 
LOST—LADYS GOLD WATCH, FRIDAY EVEN- 


FE 


THE SE 


This Pepular Little 
Relined Appointments. 


BATES $2.50 PER DAY. 


EACH, CAL. 


inc, on Temple st. Rv-turn to SiccocL’'S GAL- 
_LFRY. 220 §. Spring st. 
Lisi—A WORLD'S FAIR AGE IS YOURS. 
Go to P. H. Main and 
— 
D 


Hair Tonic, to’stop from 
falling pet make a moustache ou your 
éruff, tetter, | chine, and 


eck. 


ain ste. and 128 
ones 801 Second at.; 
cor. Sixth and Brva wa, : Parrish's 
harmacy. . cor. Fifth Broadway; 
ross, cor. Grand ave. and ieth | et. 3 


ERHART REMOVED 


from 307 5S SP o 806 R 
where she will 


NAL—MR&8. PARKER, 
consultations on business, love, marriage, dis: 
ini ineral locations, life 


of Vermont ave, 


NAL—TH PS N—A O 
ger and fortune teller—the r of the age. 
ds your etitire life. Advice in business, 
stocks and love. Genuine Bgyptian charias and 
love powders for sale. Two woeeks only. a 


wonde 


S. Spring st. Parlers 19 ard 11. 
Secoud st.; banhgs eut and 


curled, 15 cente; shampooing and hairdréssing, 
50 cents; curing, 35 cents; hair curled, 
a cents; hair goods for sale and made to be 


A GOOD, SQUARE AT 
the mew restaurant, 312 CUMMERCIAL STF.; 
everything first-class; meals 15¢, 20c 3 


PERSONAUL—LADIES’ MISFIT STORE. HIGii- 
est price paid ad ladics’ new and second-ha at 
elothi ing. 46 8S. SPRING ST. Send postal 


PERSONAL— AL—MORRIS PAYS “60 PER CENT. 
- = ents’ second-hand clothing than 
others: send postal. 11144 Commercial. 


PERSONAL—MRS. POTTS, DRESSMAKER, RE- 
my rom 400 8. Broadway to SCHUMACHER 

CK, 107 N. Spring 6 

Al, THE GARDENER. 
makes and cats lawns, trims trees and flowers. 
1938 SAN city. 2 


124 
B. 


PERSONAL—WILL BE AT MY OFFICE, 
July the 4th, as _ usual, 
chirepodist 


PERSONAL — JOHN ROU CARPENTER. 
_E. | SEVENT 


cott free 
Main and 


WORLD’ 
ATTHEWS” Monday, 


PERSONAL — ror E EVERYBODY — F — FREE — or 
World's Fair cottage. P. H. MATTHEWS, Sec- 
ond aud Main. 


RS, 635 Hill at.; 


~ 


[NCLASSIFIED— 


lanecous. 
FAIR COTTAGES oes AWAY 
Mende P. H. MATTHEWS, cor. Second and 
ein. 


bert notice 


2 
ux UN 
OTARY, PUBLIC-LEGAL P PAPERS 
LINES OF CITY BUSINESS— 
Miscellaneous. 


AU PAPHH-H:- 
by F. MecCaU 


LPB AL 
wholesale and retail. 111 N. Spring et. 


Tel. 56. 


ALRERT ARCHITECT. RO ROOMS €6 
and 67, ell Block, 226 8. SPRING 


IBON IRON WORKS, 542-564 
Buena Vista «* 


2 
PERSONAL BRADY'S DRES! 8 DY'S DRESSMAKING 


; together 

silver advécates, will make a deter- 
mined fight They will oppose the re- 
peal of the Sherman law, unless legis- 
lation more favorable to silver be of- 
fered as astheatitnte. That will not be 
The ublicans and Dem- 
ocrats who demand the repeal of the 
Sherman act will insist on its imme- 
diate repeal. There will be no previous 
question in the Senate. Thereis no 
way whatever of curtailing debate ex- 
cept by fixing the hour for the final 
vote, and then making it a question of 
physical prudence. Stewaat isa lon 

and enduring talker himself, and coul 

consume a week at least. There is no 
way of changing the Senate rules, so as 
to cut off debate. That would not be 
It. would be contrary to 
established usages. The President him- 
self. has entertained a doubt as to 
whether the majority of the Senate 
would vote to repeal the Sherman act 
He is not yet entirely convinced thata 
majority will promptly show upon that 


THEIR LOSS. 


Merchants Caught Between Two Horns of a 
Costly Dilemma. 
New Yors, July 1.—|By the Asso- 


MOURN 


ciated Press.| Considerable consterna-. 


tion was felt among the importing mer- 


pointe in city, TH 108, PASCOR, proprietor. Santa Monica. 
so ge BARBARA — THE “PEARCE HOUSE,” 
Anacapa sit. Neely. furnished :ooms with 
Fr references given and | require red. 
Ss PECIAL NOTICES— 
ATIENTION, RDISTS! 
If you bare yellow trees that you wish to ee 
If you bave alfalfa fields that are not produc- a5 
proper crops— 
you have patches of alkali a pnd where mmm more effec 
on or address —- 
Ww. Tn 
830 Yain st., 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING — NOTICE 
, 4 given that the annual meeting of the 
@ .ockhol ere of the Baker lron Works will be PR 
neld at the office of their wetks in the city of — 
Los Angeies, State of Californic. at 7 o'clock 
Monday, 20, for the pur- conceded, 
pose of electing the boa irectors for the es ae 
ensuing year, and for the | transaction of gach 
otber business as may c ois 
FRED L. BAKER, Secretary. 
FOR SALE— — 
MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL 
ting 6 and 7 per cent. 
Next to Goverment PERSONALS— 
Business. 
ON OF > FRESH ROASTED ON 
partnership heretofore existing between the un- | Giant Coftes Roaster: 
ersigned, under the firm name of Lacey & Rye, 10c; 4 Ibs. Rice, 8 outs. Stare. 25¢; 
Pearee, is this day dissolved mutual con- & Ibs. Corn Meal, 15¢; 20 ibs. brown Sugar, $1; | tolerated. 
sent. D. 8. Lacey will collect all accounts and 15 lbs. gran. , $1; 5 Ibs. Dried Peaches, 
pay all bills , x the firm. June 30, 1883. 250: 5 ibs. Bm 25c; 10 lbs. Navy Beans, 
W iR 2. 250; can Tomatoes, ; 8 cans Corn Beet, 
the quarter ended June 30, 1893 the rate of | 25°; oun Coal Bo; 8 
jor cent. pereannum, is now due and payable | Picnic ib. 
in cash at the office of the sompany in 305 5. Spring st. 4 
Times Building. H. G. President. MAR- | PERSONAL — BAR ne 
- IAN OTIS, Secretary $1. 4 brown side. 
TT Ibe. $1; 5 ids, sins, ; r, 
MRS. DR. WELLS—OFFICES IN HER BRICK Rice, 6 Sago. or Tapioca, 3 cans 
: | Peaches, 25c; 5 boxes Sardines, 25c; Midland 
ee, 25¢ Ib.; Eastern Gasoline, and Coa! 
MRS. D. A. KIMBALL, OF SAN FRANCO 80¢ ; cap Corned Beef, Lard, i 10 
an inspirational speaker and test medium, wili Ibe., 10; ibe., 55c. 601 5. 
se Hall, . Main st., at 2:30 aod 7:30 ; MOUNTAIN BALM 
p-m. Admission, 10 cents. 2 


chants today when the new circular |: 


fixing the values of foreign coins for 
the next three months appeared from 
the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton. The calculations of the circular 
are based on the average price of silver 
for the last three months. The circu- 
lar shows there has been a decline of 
only 1 per cent., whereas, during the 
past week the decline in the value of 
silver has been about 15 per cent. 
For example, the China tael is valued 
by the circulars at only 1 cent less 
than in the preceding circular, but its 
value today has fallen 14 cents. Mer- 
chants say thev paid for goods in silver 
ata high valuation, and they not only 
are losing by the depreciation in sil- 
ver, but are also paying duties on the 
higher valuation of silver. Thus they 
are much cdncerned. 


AT THE CAPITAL. 


Congress May Press the Button and Cleveland 
Do the Rest. 

WasainctTos, July 1.—|By the Associ- 
ated Press.) The opinion held by a 
number of congressmen is that the ex- 
traordinary session will not be lengthy, 
and that financial matters alone will 
engage its attention, G. F. Wheeler of 
Alabama said: ‘i see no reason why 
the country should burdened by a long, 
tiresome session, with attendant de- 
bates and speecnes. The President has 
called them together by reason of the 
gravity of the money question, and 
that alone. There are numerous mem- 
bers of Congress who believe it would 
be wise for Congress, as soon as it or- 
ganizes, to pass resolutions giving the 
President authority to suspend the 
purchase act, or to deal with it as he 
may deem best Congress could then 
adjourn at once. When convened in 
regular session in December, the finan- 
ciare situation could be dealt with intel- 
ligently and with deliberation, and in 
tue light of the result of four months’ 
work under the policy which the Presi- 
dent might, under the resolutions, inau- 
gurate. 


A GOOD OOD THING. 


The asniee are All » All Pleased With Cieve- 
s Proclamation. 

New 4 Juiy 1.—[By the Associ- 
ated Press.| The President's procia- 
mation was hailed with profound grati- 
fication in financial and business circles 
everywhere. This morning men of all 
branches of business were loud in praise 
o: Wicvesand’s action. In Wall street 
the fact was, to a certain extent, dis- 
connted yesterday in the rumor that 
suchastep had been decided upon, so 
that the effect on the prices fhis morn- 
ing in the Stock Exchange was not so 
marked as compared with the close yes- 
terday, but when compared with the 


liable meaning as the English pound 
sterling for future transactions. We 
ought soon to see reflected here the 
better opinion in Europe of all Amer- 
ican investment securities.’’ 

Other financiers spoke to the same 
general effect. 


THE BALANCE SHEET. 


Condi<ion of the Public Piaances at the End of 
June. 

Wasarsoton, July 1.—[By the Associ- 
ated Press.| The public debs state- 
ment issued this afternoon shows there 
was a net decrease of $1,216,258 dur- 
ing the month of June. The interest- 
bearing debt increased $19,990; the 
debt on which the interest has ceased 
since maturity decreased $96,950; the 
debt bearing no interest decreased 
$224,162, and the cash in the treasury 
increased .$897,136. The aggregate 
interest and non-interest-bearing debt 
June 30 was $961,421,766; on May 
31 it was $961,750 888. Certificates 
in treasury notes offset by an equal 
amount ofcashin the treasury June 
80, $584,558,920, a decrease of $9,- 
077.097; totalcash in the treasury, 
$745,004,601; gold reserve, $95,- 
485,418, and net cash balance, $26,- 
976,877. 

In the month there wasa decrease of 
$8,068,177 in gold coin and bars, the 
total at the close being $188,455,443. 
Of silver there was an increase of §5,- 
369,905. Of surplus there isin the na- 
tional bank depositories $12,082,573, 
against $11, 649,142 atthe end of the 
previous month. Receipts for the 
month or June were $30,983,321, and 
the exvenditures $29,266,451. In 
May the receipts were $80,971,497 
and the expenditures $80,872,502. 
Customs receipts decreased from $15, - 
424,852 to $14,964,890. Revenue 
receipts increased from $18,212,103 
to $14,003,127, andthe payments for 
pensions decreased from $14,268,020 
to $11,411,801. 


CAR-RIED TOO PAR. 
A Big Concern Goes to the Wall Through 
Credit Sates 


other news of importance. 
’ IN AND ABOUT THE CITY. 
Important civil suit to quiet title. . - -Stock- 
tons at last win a game, defeating the Anzels 
by ascore of 8 to 6...-Chamber of Com- 
merce excursion to the World’s Fair. . . . Prepa- 
rations for the Irrigation Congress. -Doinzs 
in society .... Néwsfrom neighboring counties. 
WEATHER INDICATIONS. 
For Southern Californias Fair weather; 
warmer; westerly winds, 


The object of the gathering will be to 
organize, so as to influence Congress 
favorably in the direction of silver, and 
to fight the repeal of the Sherman law, 
if such repeal is to be made without of- 
fering some kind of a substitute, 


Awaiting the Turn. 

Sr. Lovts, July 1.—The officers of the 
Bi-metallic silver mine, one of the 
richest producers of silver in Montana, 
have ordered the closing of that mine 
until the silver situation warrants 
working it again. 


The Madera Bank. 
Maprra, July 1.—The Bank of Ma- 
dera, which suspended last week, re- 
opened its doors this motning. 


Will Not Emulate Cleveland. 


initely decided not + ge an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislatu 


HE . DISOBEYED. 


Rear Admiral Markham. Ignored 
the Signals. 


Vice-Admiral Tryon Thrice Ordered a Ma- 
meuver—Off the Sick List That Morn- 
ing—Interview With an Officer ~ 
of the Victoria. 


Denver, July 1.—Gov. Waite has def- 


The Rich Realization Stake at 
Sheepshead Bay. 


EXCITEMENT ATTENDING THE PINISH. 


St. Leonards Comes in a Good Second—The 
Sporting Talent Surprised—A Speed 
Accident Which Lost the Race. 
Furious Pinish. 


By Telegraph to The Times. * 

New York, July 1.—|By the Associ- 
ated Press.| The question whether the 
West or East has the best three-year- 
old colt was settled late this afternoon 
inthe $35,000 Realization stake at 
Sheepshead Bay. Boundless, the win- 
ner of the American Derby, ran against 
James R. Keene’s fast colt St. Leon- 
ards, Dr. G. L. Knapp’s Sir Walter, Gid- 
eon & Daly’s Rampo, and some others. 
Owners, trainers and expert students 
of racing expected the placed horses to 
be these three, but as to their order 
there was a wide difference of opinion. 

In the Derby at Chicago Boundless 
won with remarkable ease, drawing 
away from St. Leonards in the last fur- 
long and securing the victory by half a 
dozen lengths, but it was well known 
that St. Leonards was not as well man- 
aged, during the hour and a half at the 
post, as Boundless, and that much of 
his strength was dissipated in false 
starts. 

Many believed that Boundless would 
repeat his Derby victory, and he was 
heavily backed today, though the 
weight was in St. Leonards’s favor, he 
coming at 115 pounds against Bound- 
less’ 122. Garrison, who rode Bound- 
less at Chicago, rode St. Leonards. 
Fitzpatrick rode ~- Boundless. Don 
Alonzo did not run, being ont of condi- 
tion. Sir Walter was not without 
friends, while the other starters, Sun- 
beam colt and Accident, were not con- 
sidered. 


HOW THEY RAN. 


St. Lovrs, July 1.—[By the Associ- 
ated Press.] The Madison Car Com- 
pany, which was concerned in the pro- 
testing of the note handled by Post, 
Martin & Co. a few days ago, assigned 
at Edwardsville, HL, today. The lia- 
bilities are $913,000; assets, $1,122,- 
000. The works of the company are the 
largest in this country, and are located 
at Madison, Il. They have given em- 
ploymentto 2000 men. The firm has 
been selling a good many freight cars 
on time, and, being unable to realize on 
them, went to the wall. 

When the news “reached St. Louis, it 
created great consternation among 
brokers, as all parties interested are 
heavily concerned inanumber of big 
local enter prises. 


THE AUTHOR OF IT. 


What the-Ohio Senator Says of His Meas- 
ure. 

_ CLevetanp (O.,) July 1.—[By the As- 
sociated Press.] Senator Sherman was 
asked tonight tor his views on the sil- 
ver question. He said the measure 
with which his name was connected 
was in the nature of a compromise to 
prevent the enactment of free coinage 
legislation, which was imminent. 
“Right here,’’ continued the Senator, 
‘tis the point where the inconsistency of 
some of the Democratic opponents of 
thatlaw then, as now, is shown. For 
while opposing it, they favored a meas- 
ure which provided for the free coinage 
of silver. The only objectionable feat- 
ure in the law is the clause requiring 
silver purchases, and that [ presume 
will be repealed. At all events! shall 
vote for the repeal of that clause my- 
self.’’ 


- tow It May Stand. 

Carcaeo, July 1.—The Inter Ocean 
has asked the views of Republican sen- 
ators on the repeal of the Sherman act. 
Many are absent from home, and re- 
plies have been received from only six- 
teen. Only one, Senator Power of Mon- 
tana, modifies his position in favor of 
repeal. Platt of Connecticut declines 
to say positively how he will vote. 
The Inter Ocean puts down at least 
twelve more for repea!, seven doubtful 
and eight against it. 


Gresham on Congress. 

InpDIaANAPoLis, July 1.—Secretary of 
State Gresham is inthecity. He said 
this morning in an interview that he 
was glad the President had called an 
extra session of Congress. He believed 
it would do much toward allaying 
the financial uncertainty. He believed 
Congress would repeal the Sherman 
Act, though he khew whereof he spoke 
when he said it would not have done 
so two weeks ago. 


National Bank Notes. 

WasHinctox, July 1.—A statement 
prepared by the comptroller of the 
currency shows the amount of national 
bank notes outstanding today was 
$178,614,535, an increase during the 
fiscal year ended June 80, of 86,- 
038,897. 


To Straighten Accounts. 

Wasaixotox, July 1.—Comptroller 
Eckels has appointed J. H. Adams re- 
ceiver of the failed Citizens’ National 
Bank of Spokane, Wash., and has also 
directed Bauk Examiner Swan to take 
charge of the First National Bank at 
Provo, Utah. 


To Influence Congress. 

Wasuiseotos, July 1.—Gen. A. J. War- 
ner, president of the Bi-metallic 
League, today sent tothe members of 
the Executive Committee a telegraphic 
inquiry as to what date would best suit 
them fdr a convention, and suggesting 
July 25, and the placeChicago. Ali re- 
plies were favorable, and the matter 
was left in Gen. Warner’s hands. Al- 
though he has not finally decided, he is 
of the opinion that the convention will 
be held at the time and place named. 


By Telegraph to The Times. 

VaLetta (Malta,) July 1.—[By Cable 
and Associated Press.] Notwithstand- 
ing the efforts made by the naval au- 
thorities to prevent the survivors of the 
Victoria disaster from giving informa- 
tion coucerning the loss of that vessel, 
an Associated Press correspondent suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from _ reliable 
sources additional details of the acci- 
dent.. The stories told by the survivors 
coincide in the main withthe report 
already published. But the following, 
told by a sub-officer of the Victoria, 
puts another aspect on the question as 
to where the blame lies. 

This officer stated that Rear-Admiral 
Markham saw that by following the or- 
der signaled from the flagship a collis- 
ion was bound to occur, and made prep- 
arations accordingly. The signal for 
the formation desired by the vice-ad- 
miral was sent twice, but the rear-ad- 
miral disregarded it each time. The 
vice-admirai then signaled: ‘‘Why are 
my orders not obeyed?”’ Rear-Admiral 
Markham was then obliged to obey the 
order, and the collision resulted. 

The officer further said: ‘After the 
collision the other ships of the fleet 
wanted to lower boats, and started to 
do so, when Vice-Admiral Tryon sig- 
naled them to stop.”’ 

The vice-admiral came off the sick 
list the morning of the day of the disas- 
ter. 

Continuing, the officer said: ‘The 
quéstion is, could Rear-Admiral Mark- 
ham have carried ont the evolution 
when Vice-Admiral Tryon fizst sig- 
naled, or was the danger caused by 
the rear-admiral waiting for the third 
signal? Allof those acquainted with 
the circumstances say that the evolu- 
tion could not have been perfected 
without a collision when the first two 
; signals were given, and no extra danger 

was incurred through the rear-admi- 
rai’s delay in obeying the orders sig- 
naled to him.’’ 


EXPOSITION NOTES. 


The Militia Will Occupy the Grounds With- 
out a Charge. 

CHICAGO, July 1.—(By the Associ- 
ated Press.) This was Dominion day at 
the. White City and Canadians predom- 
inated. It was the twenty-sixth anni- 
versary of the establishment of: the 
present government. 

The sky was overhung with clouds 
threatening rain, and the exercises at 
the building were entirely informal. 
Civic and social organizations formed 
and marched to the Transportation 
building, where the band played the 
“Dead March” in front of the model of 
the ill-fated battleship Victoria. 

Mrs. Palmer, president of the Board 
of Lady Managers, has issued a call 
for a special meeting of that body at 
| the Woman's building July 7, to ratify 
| the appointment of woman judges on 

juries of award and other matters. 

Arrangements for the Fourth of July 
celebration are nearly complete. it 
was thought there would be no parade, 
as the Ceremonies Committee had prac- 
tically decided not to admit State mili- 
tia or other organizations free. Gn 
hearing this Gov. Altgeld telegraphed 
from Springfield to Director-General 
Davis that the First Brigade of the IIli- 
nois National Guard had volunteered 
to participate in the parade. without 
pay. but if each soldier had to pay 50 
cents admission there 
troops. 
this afternoon that the troops would be | 
admitted free. 

The attendance for the day is esti-' 
mated at about one hundred and/| 


Dotiar for Dollar. 
Saw daly 
State Senator de Long, who failed last 
week, held & meeting today and ap- 
| pointed Henry Pierce assignee. Lia- 
bilities aggregate $600,000, but a 
rough canvass of the assets show De 
Long will be able to pay dollar for dol- 
lar. 


Walter third, while 


would be no 
Director-General Davis replied | 


thousand paid admissions. 
| Heath was a good fellow when not ip 


1.—Creditors of. 


An Unnamed Colt Beats Some of the Old 
Stagers. 

New Yorn, 1.—[{By the Asso- 
ciated Press.] The rich Realization 
Stake was contested for today at 
Sheepshead, and was won by Brown 
and Rogers's unnamed colt by Trouba- 
dour, out of Sunbeam, after a most ex- 
citing finish, with James R. and Fox- 
hall Keene’s St. Leonards second and 
Boundless, the 
winner of the American Derby at Chi- 
cago last Saturday, was badly beaten 
and finished next to the last. It was a 
beautiful day, anda very large crowd 
was present. St. Léonards was the 
favorite in the books at even money, 
Boundless being second choice at 8 to 
5. Sir Walter was third choice, and 
Sunbeam (colt) next. In the start, Sir 
Walter and Ramapo had a slight ad- 
Vantage, but Accident set out to make 
the running and kept in front until 
nearing the far turn back stretch. 
Then Sir Walter and St. Leonards 
moved up, the pacequickened and Ac- 
cident dropped tothe rear, where he 
eventually finished. Boundless also 
had enough just before the turn for 
home, anda groan went up from his 
thousands of backers as he dropped 
toward the rear. Sir Walter was first 
in the stretch, St. Leonards catching 
him rapidly: Suddenly Sunbeam (colt) 
poked his muzzle in front and a furious 
finish followed, during which he held 
his place despite the efforts of St. Leon- 
ards’s and Sir Walter’s jockeys to get 
to the front. 


Pirrssurcs (Pa.,) July 1.—|By the 
Associated Press.] Good batting won: 
the game for the Pittsburghs. Pitts- 
burgh, 13; Brooklyn, 2. 

Crxcinxati, July 1.— s bad, 
work lost the game for the Reds. Cin-:; 
cinnati, 5; Washington, 4. 

Cuicaco, July 1,—The Colts’ new 
pitcher, Mauck, only gave the Giants 
two hits. Chicago, 0; New York, 1. 

Cieverann, July 1.—The Quaker City 
boys were given a surprise and easily 
defeated. Cleveland, 13; Philadel- 


phia, 6. 
Sr. Lovis, July 1.—The Champions 
defeated the Browns onerrors by Bran- 


non. St. Louis, 5; Boston, 12. 

Lovisvitue; July 1.—Baltimore batted 
out a victory today. Louisville, 5; 
Baltimore, 7. 


A NEW RAILROAD. 
A Projected Line to the Coast Backed by 
> Capitalists. 


DENVER, July 1.—(By the Associ- 
ated Press.) This morning the Denver, 
Salt Lake and San Francisco Railway 
Company incorporated under the laws 
of Colorado, capitalizeg at $10,000,000. 
It has for the prime mover and chief 
promoter, Ex-Gov. John Evans, presi- 
dent of the first railway built in Den- 
ver. 

It is safe to say the directors are 
worth $50,000,000. It is the intention of* 
the company to at once put a corps of 
engineers into the field, and when the 
most. feasible route has been deter 
mined upon, to commence the work of 
building the road. 


The Heath Trial. 

FRESNO, July 1.—The defense in the 
trial of Richard S. Heath for the mur- 
der of McWhirter was opened today. 
The first witness called was Mrs. Mc- 
Whirter. who testified that her husband 
and Heath were friendly. She said 
Heath called after the murder and 
asked to act as pall-bearer at the fur- 
eral. Had heard her husband say 


the hands of a band of companions oF 
in drink. Then he was all wrong. M., 
M. Parsons testified that MeWhirter 
was an intimate friend. The defetise 
tried to show by witness that he ha@ 
told Heath and J. K. Luttrell a scaftie 
dalous story about a young married 
man's wife and McWhirter, which 
Neath afterward told newspaper 
porters in San Francisco. But the 


| court ruled out the evidence. 
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Harvard Takes Revenge 
for Previous Defeats. 


The College Championship Dyed 
With Crimson, 


Corbett and Mitchell to Fight for a 
$45,000 Purse. 


A Chance for Jackson if the Britisher De- 
clines—A California Forger in St. 
Louis Surrenders Himeelf to 
the Authorities. 


By Telecraph to The Times. 

NEW YORK, July 1.—(By the Asso- 
ciated Press.) Crimson banners: and 
badges are at a premium tonight. The 
Harvard University baseball nine con- 
quered the blue-legged Yales at the 
Polo grounds this afternoon, and won 
the college championship. Harvard 
played with a snap and vim, fielded 
cleanly and hit the ball at the right 
time. The Yales were plucky but 
outplayed. There was considerable 
betting, most of the wagers being laid 
at evens, but the great mass of Har- 
vard men, having lost heavily on the 
boat race, preferred to sit still and 
hope for victory. 

Yale won the toss, and took the 
field. There .were fully ten thousand 
persons on the ground when play be- 
gan.. Yale yelled the loudest and 
longest until the very end, though 
Warvard backers were no less demon- 
ge ve in applauding the team from 

time Mason lined out the ball 
into center field for a clean home run 
to the termination of the ninth inning 
when by sharp, quick work they put 
gut little Murray at second and stopped 
the accumulation of several prospective 
scores. Harvard may be said to have 
won upon general all-round good play- 
Yale made bad aslip-ups at 
critical points. When Harvard had 
won the championship everything was 
crimson. The team was § fairly 
smothered, while Yale walked silently 
to their carriages, wondering how it 
had all. happened. They were out- 
played and there is no giansaying it. 

‘The score by innings stood: oe 


Yale EO 0 0 2 0 0 0 
Harvard,.....1 00300900 2 


NOT HARD HARD TIMES. 


Piamp Purses for Pros Prospective Punching 
Pleasé Pugilists. 

CHICAGO, July 1—(By the Associ- 
ated Press.) The Columbian Athletic 
Club of Chicago has about clinched an 
international heavyweight champion- 
ship battle between Corbett and 
Mitchell. Corbett had already signed 
conditional articles of agreement to 
fight Mitchell before the Coney Island 
Club for a purse of $40,000. President 
O'Malley of the Columbian Club felt 
sure Mitchell would never consent to 
fight for the Coney Island Club if there 
was any way out of it. He started 
agents after Mitchell, and in the mean- 
time secured Corbett’s signature to an 
agreement which in effect states that if 
Mitchell will not accept the Coney Is!- 
and agreement he, Corbett, will accept 
the terms of the Columbian Athletic 
Club, namely, $45,000. Furthermore, if 
Mitchell should default and fail to meet 
him for the title of heavyweight cham- 
pion ship of the world he agrees to 
oy on, in Mitchell's place, Peter Jack- 


wo hours after Corbett had signed, 
a cabl was received from McDon- 
ald in London, saying: Mitchell ac- 
cepts the $45,000 offer. I have signed 
him in temporary articles, pending the 
arrival of the final. Have posted £500 
forfeit for you with Atkinson of the 
Sporting Life."’ Then Dick Roach, Jack 
McAuliffe’s backer, turned up with a 


cablegram from Atkinson, saying: 
“Mitchell and McAuliffe both accept 


—s purses and await final ar- 
cles.”’ 

Inder the provisions of the articles 
the club posts a guarantee of $10,000 
that the contest will be brought to a 
decisive finish without interference of 
any sort. The articles of agreement pro- 
vide the fight shall be to a finish, and 
come off between December 1 and 20, 
1893; Queensbury rules; the winner to 
take the entire purse without reserva- 


EIGHT YEARS FREE. 
Then Gives Way to Re Remorse and Surrenders 
Himself. 


Sr. Locis, July 1.—[Bvy the Associated 
Press.] This afternoon a man giving 
the name of Louis Trowbridge walked 
into the office of Chief of Police Harri- 
gan and asked to be arrested. Heisa 
self-confessed forger, and‘had been free 
for eight years, while another man had 
“been suffering for the crime. Eight 
years ago, Trowbridge, then a San Fran- 
cisco lumber ~ merchant, forged a note 
‘or $1800, using the name of Warren 
@ones, a banker at Eureka, Cal. He 
tthe money ona note from James 
on. Harmon was arrested, con- 
victed and sentenced to five years in 


the penitentia Stricken with re- 
morse Trowbridge 


today gave him- 
- RECORD AND WRISTS. 
Both Broken by Boys in the Bay City Bicycle 
Contests. 


Sax Francisco, July 1.—[By the Asso- 
ciated Press.}] The bicycle races of the 
Northern California Division of the 
Zeague of American Wheelmen began 
today. There was a large attendance 

, e amounted in the aggregate to 
$3000. 

T. Q. Hall of Los Angeles won the one 
mile handicap from the sixty-five vard 
mark, Toepke second, Fox of Colton 
third; time 2:29 4-5 

In the final race there was a collision 
on the turn, four men falling, W. R. 
TAppett breaking his wrist and several 
others being bruised. 


Employees Discharged. 

TOPEKA, July 1—A short time ago 
the daily working time of the Santa Fe 
shop hands was reduced from ten to 
eight hours. Now an order has been 
issued directing that enough men be dis- 
oars to reduce the expenses 20 per 
n 

With the exception of two or three 
Homestead strikers, all of the dis- 
charged men are members of the union. 


Wilkes Russell Killed. 
FREEPORT, (11l.,) July 1.—A fearful 
rainstorm, accompanied by lightning, 
prevailed in this section last night. The 
large stock barn of M. E. McHenry, at 
Taylor's Driving Park “was struck by 
lightning and Wilkes Russell, the fa- 
mous pacer, who has gone a trial mile 
has record of 2:15, was 
e was ears old, r 
at $30. 000. y ‘and was 


BAILEY 

& Barker Bros... 
furniture dealers, 
bave removed 


the 
Stimsog building. 


é SPECIAL sale of | remnants of fine lace 

urtains from one and one-half to two and 

one-half yards in length They can be 

Sash curtains. splashers. bed- 

m. ndon’ lace curtain 
bouse, 21 211 South Broadway. 


Fugitive. 

GRASS VALLEY, July 
Associated Press.) Last night at 4 lit- 
tlhe ‘past 10 o'clock William Paacoe, 
Sheriff of Nevada county, was shot and 
instantly killed by a tramp. The Sheriff, 
together with Constable Richards, was 
watching a stranger who answered the 
description of the tramp who shot 
Brakeman Bruce at Gold Run. The of- 
fleers followed the tramp down Main 
street. The tramp darted into an alley 
and began to run. He entered the 
foundry yard and Pascoe fired into the 
air to stop him. The tramp stood be- 
hind a car, and, as the Sheriff ap- 
proached, the tramp fired, killing Pas- 
coe instantly. 

The ball, one-.of 38 caliber, entered the 
heart. So close was the weapon that 
the shirt and breast of the murdered 
man were powder-burned. After the 
shooting the murderer ran past Rich- 
ards, who fired a shot at him, but it is 
thought missed his mark. 

The body of the murdered man lay 
fully an hour upon the ground before 
the news of the killing became gener- 
ally known. The town was then thrown 
into the greatest excitement. Armed 
men started out in all directions. The 
murderer was tracked to Ophir Hill, 
about two miles from town, where he 
retraced his steps and went in the di- 
rection of Marysville. The murderer 
is undoubtedly the same who shot 
Brakeman Bruce, as Sheriff William 
Conroy had traced him™his far. 


WILLIAM’S BILL. 


the 


Its Friends are Billeted for the 
Reichstag. 


The Measure on Which He Built His Hopes 
Will Pass — The Crown Prince to 
Enter the Guards — The 
Podder Famine. 


By Telegraph to The Times. 

Beruin, July 1.—[By Cableand Asso- 
ciated Press.| Although no two esti- 
mates as to the ultimate composition of 
the Reichstag may exactly agree, all 
reliable reckoning shows the divergence 
of only five members in the estimates 
of those who will support the Army 
Bill, the calculators placing the number 
favoring the measure at between 205 
and 210. Asthere are 897 members, 
those calculated show a sufficiently 
strong majority to pass thebill. It is 
estimated the opponents of the govern- 
-mentin the next House number from 
187 to 192, Whatever uncertainty ex- 
ists as to the definite strength of the 
parties arises from the motley charac- 
ter of the planks incorporated in the 
platform, which some of the candidates 
indorsed. 

The Emperor and Empress will start 
July 8 foratripto Norway, after as- 
sisting in the ceremonies attendant 
upon Prince Eitel entering the First 
Regiment of Guards as a lieutenant. 

he scarcity of fodder is threatening 
the arrangements made for the army 
maneuvers in the autumn. The Em- 
peror, who ordered a special report on 
how many of the horses could be fed, 
found ‘the districts where the 
maneuvers are to be held are incapable 
of guaranteeing a sufficient supply of 
fodder. Wheat harvest has commenced 
in South Germany, Austria and Huon- 
gary. The drought that prevailed so 
long has affected the yield, except 
along the Danube River and in South- 
ern Hungary. 

The fine arts exhibit opened at 
Munich today. The Regent of Bavaria 
‘and many members of the Bavarian 
royal family attended the opening. 


THE BEST IN THE CITY. 

We do not fear a contradiction when we 
say we have a finished workmanin his line 
and are making the finest assortment 
of hand-made creams, chocolates and jellies 
inthe city. Our factory is connected with 
our store and we are daily manufacturing a 
fine class of goods from the purest materials 
and solely for our retail trade. Sample a 
box ot our choice goods. Keystone, T. A. 
Gardner, Manager, 112 North Spring street. 


Train Service of the Terminal Rallway, 
July 4th. 

In addition to reguiar trains. Half fare 
to all stations. o and from Pasadena 
trains every hour. To Altadena and Rubio 

0:30 a.m.; 1:25, 4. an 720 
leave 8: 10: 10, 1:30 


am., 1:30, 6:1 
To To Long Beach and Kast San P 

and 11 pm. pro San 
Pedro. 7:15, 11:15 a.m,, and 3:45 and7 pm 
For Avalon, steamer Hermosa, July 3. leave 
Los Angeles 5:15 p.m Trains connect with 
steamer returning July 4. 


LUNCH! LUNCH! LUNCH! 

For the cleanest home-cooked lunch in the 
city, good butter, home-made bread, coffee 
with cream and everything else that is good 
go to the Keystone, T. A. Gardner, Manager, 
112 North Spring street. 


the er of rth 
and worth its weigh 
gold to pao Be with 


any skin disease, in the shape of Smith's 
i! remedy on 
tle is guaranteed 


EVANS AND SONTAG OAPTURED. 


will the Garten Gold Gare of North 
tario, capture and 


i 
MRS. DR. C. ANDERSON, former! 

Los Angeles, is in the city again for a ant 

time and will be glad meet all her old 

sresnne at 316% South Spring street, room 


oore, agent. 


REMNANTS of fine lace curtains for 

“City of each Monday 
ecu 


BAILEY 
Barker Bros. 
] 


furniture dealers, 
have removed 

to their 

new store 

in 


the 
Stimson building. 


SAVE $10 to $20 by ° 
from the Bunker ili Custom Tailoring 


mpan m 38, Wilson Block, 
and ‘Spring. Take elevator. First 


ering your suits 


REDONDO ocean front lots at 
Saturday, July See advertisement. 


THE latest effects in watch miniatures by 
Steckel, 220 South Spring. 


Fifty rtieres lees than 
cons he lace curtain 


211 South Com 
get the choice. y- ¢ early and 


BAILEY | 
& Barker Bros.,. 
furniture dealers, 

have removed 

to their 

new store 

in 


the 
Stimson building. 


STILL IN THE LEAD. 
Our molasses chewing peppermints are 


_, them and enjoy a large trade in ther. 


Stillinthelead. We have to make them 
freshevery day. We make a speciaity of 


Recommended for dyspepsia. Give them a 
trial Keystone, T. A. Gardner, Manager, 
112 North Spring street. 


FIETY pairs of chenille portieres less | 
cost at the “City of London” lace curtain 
house, 211 South Broadway. 4 


+ nology hold that the higher races of 


Crowd Yesterday and Last Evening, 

Th response to invitations sent out to 
mechanical experts, managers, super- 
intendents of works, railway managers 
and engineers, electrical. experts and 
mInanagers, journalsts, printers, press- 
men and Times correspondents and 
agents throughout Southern Califor- | 
nia, a liberal representation from these 
various lines, together with a large 
number of citizens, visited The Times 
office yesterday afternoon and in- 
spected the new machinery recently 
put in place. The pressroom was com- 
fortably filed during the afternoon, the 
practical working of this department 
being illustrated in printing one of the 
parts of today’s issue, The linotypes 
were also in operation in. the compos- 
ing-room, and typesetting by machin- 
ery was given its first public illustra- 
tion in California. The newspaper 
people were especially interested in 
this department, marking as it does a 
new departure in newspaper-making in 
the State. 

Among the visitors were the follow- 
ing: W. S. Devol, Times correspondent 
at San Bernardino and Riverside; E. 
S. Wallace, Times correspondent at 
Santa Ana; J. L. Jones, Compton New 
Era; 8. H. Goodwin, Times correspond- 
ent at Ventura; Edgar Johnson, Full- 
erton Tribune; J. P Goytino, Le Prog- 
ress, Los Angeles; J. J. Menzies, 5 
Angeles Commercial, Bulletin; Mrey J. 
J. Menzies; Richard ‘Glauch, Sud-Cali- 
fornia Post; James H. Blanchard, Cal- 
ifornia Voice: Ek. M. Holmes, Riverside 
Press; George M. Hannam, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Eldon Wickham, Santa Ana; J. 
W. Zimmerman, Compton; W. 8S. Tay- 
lor, H. E. Lawrence and I. A. Bu- 
chanan, Pasadena: D. H.- Fabrick, Sen- 
eca, Kan.; William C. Martin, Redondo; 
Cc. B. Scott, Santa Monica; J. J. Cortes, 
Garvanza, and a large number from 
the city. J 

In the evening there was 
large crowd, the pressroom and the 
com ing-room being visited by at 
least two thousand people between 7 
and 10 o'clock. As in the afternon, the 
practical workings of both departments, 
together with the stereotyping foun- 
dry, were illustrated. Lowinsky’s 
chestra discoursed music during thé 
evening, and lemonade was served to 
visitors. Owing to a slight accident— 
the breaking of one small cog—the new 
Columbia was not in regular operation. 


WOMEN WHO WEAR BEARDS. 


Some Time It May Be Necessary for the 
Belle to Carry a Razor. 

(London Standard:) A learned Ger- 
man, who has devoted himself to the 
study of physiology, anthropology, and 
allied sciences, makes the rather start- 
ling .assertion that mustaches are be- 
coming commoner among women in the 
present day than in the past. 

He tells that in Constantinople 
among the unveiled women that are to 
be met with one out of ten possesses 
an unmistakeable covering of down on 
the upper lip. In the capital of Spain, 
agaih, the proportion of ladies with 
the masculine characteristic is said to 
be quite equal to that observable on 
the Golden Horn. An American med- 
ical man states that in Philadelphia 
fully 3 per cent of the adult fair sex are 
similarly adorned, and probably the 
proportion would be still larger but 
that many women take the trouble to 
eradicate the unwelcomed growth by 
the application of depilatory prepara- 
tions. Is this increase in the number 
of women with hair on their faces to 
be regarded as a sign that the human 
race is oe Very few men, at 
all events, will be disposed to consider 
that a mustache adds to the charms of 
the opposite sex. Englishmen, indeed, 
only a generation ago, had such a de- 
testation of mustaches and beards that 
the practice of shaving all the hair off 
the face down to their mutton chop 
whiskers was all but universal. From 
one extreme our clean-shaven fathers 
plunged into the other, and beards and 
mustaches rapidly became the fashion. 

The f ion has of late years been 
modified. Beards are less common, but 
the mustache is cultivated in England 
as widely .as on the continent. But 
why should the fair sex be visited by 
this infliction? Some writers on eth- 


another 


mankind are always the harrier, and 
Mr. Mott thinks that in a few centu- 
ries men and women will all be clothed, 
in hair. But we do not believe Mf 
Mott; and we certainly do not care to 
live to see the day of bearded beauty. 


A New Street Sweeper. 

A new single-horse street sweeper 
has been tested with satisfactory results. 
Instead of collecting the dirt in long lines 
or near the gutters, it takes it up and 
deposits the sweepings in a semi-circu- 
lar box, having a capacity of forty-two 
cubic feet. When the box is full the 
revolving brush can be lifted from the 
street and the dirt taken to the dump- 
ing ground. The inventor claims that 
one of these machines, with a six-foot 
sweeper, drawn by two horses, will 
clean four miles of roadway thirty feet 
wide in a day, or as much work as ten 
men and a dumping-cart perform under 
the present system. It sweeps the gut- 
ters close to the curbstones. 


A clever writer has started a discus- 
sion of the question, Which one of the 
many heroines of literature would you 
rather take out to dinner? Becky 
Sharp of “Varg y Fair’’ seems to be a 
favorite. Mom” men have expressed a 
preference for her company than for 
any other one of the heroines known to 
literature. How would Rosalind do? 
Or Shakespeare's Beatrice? The 
charge is generally made that Romola 
is too serious for a dinner table. Ro- 
mola is the better woman, but Becky 
the better talker, no doubt. 


(Indianapolis Journal:) Mr. Lush- 
forth. I believe I’ve got ’em again. 

Mrs. Lushforth. Il hope vou will have 
snakes, or monkeys, or some sort of 
menagerie animals. Those mice you 
had the last time made me so nervous 
that I could hardly sleep.’’ 


The wife of Mayor Boye, in Rotten- 
dorf, Prussia, gave birth the other day 
to a quartette of children. The mother 
is aged 18 years. The little Boyes are 
equally divided as to sex, two of each. 


Mr. Childs’s Versatile Wit. 
(Philadelphia Ledger:) An effort is 
being made to boom maize as a na- 
tionalemblem. This attempt to corn 
the Nation will amaze the Prohibition- 
ists. 


SEE the watch miniatures made by 
*Steckel. 


CALIFORNIA 
. Broadway and Second st. 


DIRECTORS. 
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BANK OF AMERICA— 
Temple Block, Los Angeles, Cal, 
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NOTICES— 
And 


$7. JOUN S CHURCH (EPISCOPAL) CORNER 
Adams ané Figueroa ste, Celevration of the 
Holy Eucharist at §a.m.: morning service and 
sermon il: Sanday -schvol at full choral 
evensong and sermon at 7:20 p.m. Church- 
men visiting Los Angeles are cordially in 
vited to#t. John’s. Seais tree. Vested choir 
of 32 voices, men, women and boys. Take 
Grand ave. cable je Adams st. and walk 1 
block West. Rey. B. W. K. Vavier. rector. 


CHURCH OF THE ERA. REV. HUGHR 
Moore, latcly of Dayton. O., will recture at 205 
N. Main et, today at10:30 a.m. Subject. “Foul, 


Mind and Body; Their Relation Prac- 
cal Life Are They lymmortal’ At 7:30 Bp 
Subject. “If Man 1s immortal W here Docs 
Me Live: How Does He Live and What Power 
Does He Possess.” Admission 10 cents 2 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHUKCH, gCOR- 
ner Sixth and Hill ;addreaa by pastor, Dr. Hut- 
chins; sacramentand reception of members, 
J1 a.m.; union missionary mectinc of Congre- 
gational churches of the city, addressed by 

re. Burnell and others, 7:30 p.m.; union 
meeting Congregational societies Christian 


Third st, Rev. J. 8. Thomson, pastor Ser- 
vices Sunday at a m.; Sadbath- school, 9:30 
‘ Sunday morning, ssons 
anic.” There will no 
evening service 
IMMANUEL PRESBYTERIAN 
ner Tenth and Dearl streets. 
Sanday 
July 
p.™. 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CAURCH, COR. SEC 
ond and Broadway; preaching. 11 am: and 
7:30 p.m. by pastor: Sunday-schoo)l, 9:30 a.m.; 
Y.P.8.C.B. “and Junior Society, 6:20 p.m.; 
ery er meeting dally at noon and Thursday at 
45 m.: atrancera welcome 


CHRIS£ CHURCH (EPINGOPAL. Gon. FLOWER 


CHURCH. ~ COR- 
The pastor, Rev. 
will preach at 11 a.m. No 
evening service in this church during 
ami August. Y.PVC.E. mects at 6:30 


and sts. Alfred Clark, ctor; resi- 
S. Mlower st.: services 11 a.m., 
Sunday-school. 9: 45 a.m. Strangers 


 Blectric cars pass door 


lectures every Sunday a 

Hail, 525 W. Fifth et; tone 
Mesmeiism expiained; 


ik PUBLIC 
n., Lawrence 
ypnotism 


SEK VICES 10:30 A.M. 
25 W. Fitth st Subject, “Principelities and 
P. Filbert, C.S.D., pastor. 2 
SIMPSON M. E. CHURCH. REV. DR. BRESEE. 
the pastor, Will preach both morning and 
evening; Sabbath schoo! at 0:30 a. 


+ 


CHRISTLAN SCIBNGB—BIBLE CLASS SUNDAY, 
Caledonia Hall, 119% 8. Spring st.; all 
nvite« 


W ANTED— 


Help, Male. 


PETTY, HUMMEL & O©O., 
EMPLOYMENT AGENTS. 


131 ans 135 West Fir First st., ‘Tel. 509, 
r Los Angeles National Lay 


If people would only consider the fact that 
there will be employment offices, ao matter 
what efforts are made todo away with them, 
then they would come to our conciusion that 
the firm that makes a thoroughly reliable 
agency is a benefactor. It is the little one- 
room, one-horse, $-chair humbur office that 
is Aacurse to the people. Such offices are re- 
sponsible tono one; have no financial back-, 
ing. and the person that deals with them is in 
a lottery business with big odds against_him. 
How different is such a Grm as Petty, Hom- 
me} Co., who can give a relabie Dank as 
security, who guarantee work or money re- 
funded and guarantee R. R, fare also if work 
is not at cestination where sent; who arepat- 


which the best yo 
it no disgrace to ta 


southern part of 


there not the least but what Petty, 
Humm Co. will in the future, as in the 
ast, stand successful agains: all efforts at 
ruct 


ron. 
Four-horse teamater, $1.25, etc. 
Herd boy, $15, e 
Four men to bitch dumps, $1.25, etc. 
Two house ae nters, $3; finishers. 
Married man, #30, house, fruit. etc. 
ainters, $2, $ an per day. 
Three men to drive 4-horse team on header 
wagon, $1.25, etc,; long job. 
et 


e1, $40, et 

Dishwasher and for $25, etc. 
Cook for small or email 

l hotel: wife to cook, 

man to chore, $40, e 

Another cook for mel hotel. $35, etc. 
Jap cook for small hotel, $8, etc., per week. 
Porter for beach hotel, $15, etc. 


Waiter, $30, etc.;: waiter for extra 2 


days 
work, $2, etc.; French second, $35, etc.; also 
many other orders. 


Call Monda eure 
HOTEL DEPARTMENTS FEMALE. 
Waitress for $25. 


Two waitresses saine good beach hotel, $20. 
a” waitresses same good country hotel, 


get that itis foolishness to try a 
place ths than at otel headquarters, ‘vis: 
ummel 

Cook, Ab ‘hotel near in, $8 per week. 

Cook. beach hotel, $30, 

Cook, country. $30 and fare. 

We are having many orders for women 
kitchen help now. Call onus if you are look- 
in ba that kind of work. 

anted—A woman to d lain wash- 
8 work, $15 


Petty, 


Petty & Co, have a most 
and polite lady at the head of their ladies’ 
department. Calland see her and see what 


she can do for you.. 
Two pwd ay ironers, $8 and $9 per week. 
HOUSEHOLD DEPART 
-B. Wanted—Cook in first-class family, 
Santa Barbara, good wages 
Lamanda Park. family. $25. 


» 820 
"place, $20; call 


> girl or girl who 


Girt orange, extra 
early Monday for 
N anted—Spani 


understands Spanis cooking, 5 in family, $20. 
Girl. st.. $20; 3 in family. 
Girl, st. 050; 3 in family. 
Girl, Nine st., $ 
Girl, Orchard ‘5 in fam mily, $20. 


Good German girl. city, extra good place, §20. 

Girl, East Los Angeles, $20. 

‘The above are everyone good places in good 
familiss; most of them we have falled before 
and know the people. If you want a situation 
for housework call early 


PETTY,“HUMMEL & CO. 


WANTED —BOOK KEEPERS, STENOGRAPHERS, 
clerks, professional «hd bustu on seeking 
positions iu any locality will “firal nit advanta- 
geous to call or address WESTERN B 
AGENCY, 23014 S. Spring st.; 
out United States. 


WANTED— AMANU ENSIS, TAILORESS, 
tor, nurse, ‘per, $50; sa 
herwork, aitresse housework. WAKL 

NITHNGER. $1915 S. Spring. 3 


WANTED FOREMAN TRAVELING 


ist 


offices through- 


OPERA- 


salesman, private piace, office man. raneh men, 
EDWAKD "NITTINGER, 319" 
pring. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN. NOT BOY, TO WORK 
for tuition at the LOS ANGBLES RUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 144 S. Main st. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN OR ROY TO TEND 


berse, milk cow, gerdem work; $12: beard. 

41 S. HOPE, FIFT. 
WANTED — TO Get, rie A 

Worki’s Fair cottage at I. H. Mz \TTHEWS, 


Main and Second. 


WANTED—2 FIRST-CLASS STATRBUILDERS At 
LOS ANGELES STAIR WORKS, 520 San 


\NTED -— CARRIERS FOR HORSE ROUTES. 
INICLE OFPICH, 114 W. First st., city. 


WANTED—2 EXPEKLENCED ENCED SOLICTTORS. IN- 
_qitire Monday, 8 a.m., 216 8. BROADWAY. 3 


WANTED—4-HORSE TEAMS “TO HAUL HAY. 
_ Address Y., TIMES ICE. 


WANTED— 


Agents. 
WANTED—GENERAL AGENT FOR PA- 
cific Const for my new Hydro-Vacu Apparatus 
for face treatments. Hae superseded face 


steamers in leading cosmetic establishments in 
Chicago and Nev York; far supertor to face 
Steamers; liberal profits; write fer fall particu- 
lars. MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, Beavty 
Doctor, 1355 Mic bigan ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—AGENTR: SAMPLE SASHI OCK. PAT. PAT. 
free by mail for 2c stamp; immense; un- 
rivalled; only gvuod one ever invented; ber ts 
weights: sa’-s nmpareatieled; $12 a day. BRO- 


ASSETS. 

Due from bankers. 16,344 18 
Loans and discounts lo 
Real estate and furniture,......... - 74 

$853,822 67 

LIABIL 
Capital stock pele up in coin 000 
Uadivided profits 19,422 
Dividends unpeid ee eee eee eee 


W ANTED-- 


_HARD, |! bax 3. Philad Pa. 


Male and Female. 


WANTED—ALL TO “A WORLD'S 

Mair cote. I. H. MATTHDWS, Maio anti 

Second. 


WANTED—POSTTION BY PRACTICAL ~ 
eulturist:; .hae had experience 

planting large tracts to orchard 
reliable In every Way, and a thoroug 
manager. Address B, 
_Fu 


P. ©. BOX 723, Pasadena, Cal 
WANTED—BY RESPONSIBLE MAN AND WIFE, 


WANTED — MODERN COTTAGE - 5 OR 6 
rooms, 


NE LITTLE 
i in. Call at 325 ST valley. 
WANTED BY A GENTLEMAN OF 20 YRARS 
etporience as manager ef wanufacturing burt- tit Tuly C, box 801, OFFICE. FOR SALE—CHEAP, ONB OF THE FINEST Con 
In th East, to engage with vonsit WANTED—70O SNAP BAKGAIN ner lots on Grand ave., bet. Adams and 
orm as teookkeeper, or to do oc work ; of kind; we hav who have _ son. OWNER. 242 EB. First st. 2 
moderate salary; beat of ddress about $€000 each to pveat 


bath, sewer connections, new paper a 
paint, lawn, walks, loca wv. near Univer- 
sity car lMne; will not object “te Boonie Brae or 


Seventh; will not dren “and over $15 at most, on 
taxtalment plan ; iS per month; 


FOR SALE — ONE OF THE FINEST LOTS 
Hill et.; now is the fime to buy, before 
advances. Address K, box 60, THES 


ranch in the famou 


3.0) OLIVER 


FOR R SALE—120 FEET AND 1 EET AND IMPRO 


improved VEMEN 
CO. 237 W. Pina Proved. J X.B. cor. of Broadway and Fourth st. j 


house and ranch, steck and poultry to take 
care of in absence of owner, for 2 or 3 
months. Address BK, box 13, TIMES 
with deve Tiption, location and price. 


WANTED — CLERK NOW WORKING aaniis 
Ike to better his porition; has had experience 


for casb. 


WaNTED— THE BEST LOT I CAN x 
MA 


‘TS, 

FOR SALE—WEST END TERRACE NEAR WEST- 


lake Park: lots to $800. PONDER & 
_ SMITH, 115 8. Broadway. 


familly 
‘vet x. TRUMAN ST. E. L. 


geles for less 


in ceneral merchandise, groceries, etc.; wou 
ier golag to the beach, Address L.J.H., 
Ss. HILL 


Lows than $500 cash FOR SALE—2 EXTRA SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
: COPELAND, 114 8. Broadway. rty on Main st. G. c. EDWARDS, 230 
borne ; ‘Address 
WALTON, 1653 Temple st. J.L. | FOR SALE— A WORLD'S FAIR 


w yANTED — BY ENGLISHMAN, SITt 
private family as coachman, stablema 

dever; good driver, and can milk if 
Address K, box 02, TIMES OFFICE. 8 


WANTEI-GARDEN AND ORCHARD | WORK: 
it and apricot sum grounds la 
~ HARDIST, E. Third 


»N 


particulars. 


WANTED—SECOND-HAND BUGGY: 
MATT 


COFTAGE, 
free, at P. H. MATTHEWS’, Monday, Main 
Second. 2 
from 


FOR SALE—LOT ON W. 218T &T.; A A CORNER; 


a snap; $1000. ERNST: 127 &. Broadway. 
FOK SALE—$800—VERY LOT ON 
street, with fine fruit trees. M. F. O'DEA. 2 


TIMES BS OFFICE. 


MUST BE 
i? and very cheap. COPELAND, 


Broadway. 


WANTED — A RESPECTA heb LADY WHO 
would travel with another lady and canvass a 
Sahcome article to pay expenses. MRS. J. 
M.. Times office. Los Angeles. 


WANTED—BY A YOUNG LADY, A POSITION 
as cash?r, correspondent or any kind of writ- 
ing: good and ravid penman. Address K, box 
74. TIMES OFFICE. 27-2 

WANTED—A SITUATION AS COOK BY COMPE- 

tent New England womag; institution or hotel 

ferred. Address, for K, box 8&5, 
MES OFFICE. 2 

WANTED—SITUATION AS HOU SEKEFPER; 1s 
a first-class cr home more than wages. “Ad- 
dreee BR, box 21, TIMES OFFICE. 

WANTED—A LADY WOULD 
lik@ a position as a housekeeper. Address B, 
box 20. TIMES OFFICE. 

WANTED—BY A COMPETENT DRESSMAK 
work by the day in families. Address or cal 
No 625 W. FIFTH ST. 4 

WANTED—BY A RESPECTABLE LADY. A POST- 


tion as housekeeper. Address B, box 20, —_ 


week, 


TO COME AND A 
ror 8 cottage. P. H. MATTHEWS, Main and 


WANTED—GENERAL HOUSEWORK BY A 
nice Swedish girl. Call at 627 SAN FEDER 
WANTED— 

Female. 


WANTED—YOUNG GIRL TO 
baby; reliable only need 
RENCE HOUSE, cor. Seventh and Main sts. be 
between 9 and 12 o'clock, room 28, 

WANTED—A YOUNG GIRL TO TAKE CARE OF 

2 children. Call at No. 806 ST., 

hth — 


PR 
and Ninth sts.; 
Seventh-st. cable going west. 


WANTED—RELIABLE YOUNG GIRL TO. A 
wi t housework and care of or 4 B ae 
old; 2 in family. MRS. SHERMA)? imes 


WANTED—A GIRL TO HELP WITH LIGHT 
housework, only morning evening, a 


— AN ENERGETIC W WOMAN, WITH 
health, to represent an established firm. 
ress WO RTH, Times office. 2 


WA ke LAD TO ATTEND “THE LOR- 
raine hool Dress-cu ; dressmaking 
taught complete. 431% 8. SPRING ST., hs 


WAPTED — GOOD HEL HELP FOR HOTELS AND 

families. BOSTON FEMALE EMPLOYMENT 
_ OFFICE, 253 Broadway. 

WANTED—YOU CAN FREE, A WORLD'S 


WANTED—A 1 YOUNG GIRL TO 
housework for family of 3 adults. 839 8. 


WA WANTED—GOOD D GIRL FOR ‘GENERAL HOUR: 
work and ; and cooking. 1229 S. OLIVE ST. 


WANTED — A om TO DO COOKING aS 
housework. 731 8S. HOPE. 


To Rent. \ 


WANTED—THREE OR FOUR ROOMS FUR- 
nished for housekeeping by man, wife and 
child, 6 blocks from this office; southwest pre- 
ferred; rent reasonable; are eareful — 
Address ‘‘FRISCO,"’ mes office. 


WANTED—NICELY FURNISHED 
modern conveniences, near electric or — 
road for three months, privilege for year; 

children. Address LB, box 9, TIMES OFFICE. "2 


WANTED—NOTICE, LAND OWNERS; A RELI- 
able and industrious farmer wants to rent good 
land have everything furnished -on_ tht 
shares. Address" B, box 99, TIMES OFFICE. 


2 
WANTED—TO RENT A MODERN HOUSE OF 
9 to 12 rooms, and one of 15 to 20 rooms; alro 


a modern 5 to rooms. J. 
OTIVER CH.. iret. 


furnished: the best of references given. J. 
A. OFF, State Loan and Trust Co. 


WANTED—TO ane TIME BEFORE SEP- 
temler, a 25 centrally 
_ cated. L. DAVIS. 223 MAIN. 
WANTED — A WORLD'S FAIR COTTAGE = 


WANTED—TO- RENT "HOUSE OF 5 OR 6 


rooms close in. ERNST, 127 8. Broadway. 2 2 


WANTED—FOR A CLIENT, LOAN OF $3000 ON 
in Cahuenga only 4 


way, city. 

WANTED--CUTTING AND FITTING BY THE 
French tilor system, simplified, taught at room 
109 Potomac block; those desiring it will be 
taught dressmking in detail; hours from 3 to 6 

3 


rp m. until further notice. 
WANTED—A’ PURCHASER FOR A VALUABLE 
marble quarry and water claim; also 640 acres 
of almond and prune land, 400 acres under 
cultivation. 8S. D. DYF, 553 Maple ave. 2 


WANTED—HORSE AND BUGGY: ANY PARTY 
wishing to give use of horse and buggy during 
summer for care of same, may acidress 


E.M.B., 917 DUUG 


WANTED-$100 TO MONEY OR 
checks on certain banks; will give ey 
security and fair interest. JOHN P. TP. PRCK, 


24129 Rroadway, room 


WANTED—TO BORKOW $16,000 ON GILT-BDGE 
at low rate of interest. to F, 
I. PIEPER & CO., 108 S. Broadwa 3 


WANTED—$9000 ON FIRST-CLASS PROPERTY. 
ly within the next week at room 1. cor. of 


TEAIPLE and NEW HIGH STs. 


WANTED—IN A PRIVATE FAMILY, 2 GEN- 
tlemen to board; references required. Adore 
B. box 17, TIMES OFFICE. 


WANTED—$4500 ON IMPROVED GOUNTRY: 0 


per cent security: 3 for 1. TAYLOR & RICH- 
ARDS, 102 TRroadway. 3 
WANTED—$1000 FOR 1 OR 2 YEARS ON IM- 
proved Address BK, box 
TIMES OFFICE 
WANTED—MAN “AND WIFE TO © BOARD IN IN 
private family; home cooking. 116 CARR + 
hear Main. 
WANTED— $1000 $20,000 “ON FIRSTOLA 


revl estate K, box 2, TIMES 
OFFI CE. 
WANTED—EVERYBODY TO HAVE A WORLD'S 
Fair cottage. H. MATTHEWS, Main and 
second. 
WANTED—TO 0 BORROW SUMS OF SAO AND 
$2509; ample security. K, box 8&3, TIMES OF- 


references. ORCH WANTED—To_ GIVE AWAY A WORLDS Fam | Lor Ox CLINE 
city. cottage. P. H. MATTHEWS, Main and Second = 
recently. from st, wou a on —_— f° A 
a ranch. Please address B, box 15, math SALE-. Country Property, Price Given. 
Fick. City Property ,Price Given LPL 
WANTED—BY YOUNG MARRIED FOR $5000—10- 0-ACRE FRUIT RANCH. 
a ~arpenter's e r or beari ruit: house. we barn: 
aoe 64, TIMES OFFI‘ 2 —- $2000 of best varieties nursery for 
WANTHD— EMPLOYMENT bY A GOOD BUSI- FOR SALE—INVESTORS, INVESTIGATE! 5 ts; only 
ness wan from the Bast = first-class We now offer to subdivide a beautiful 20 
Address B, bor 15, TINES I call your attention to unq the acre | inin walk from 
WANTED-BY A FIRST-CLASS CANDY-MAKER, | best in city, for few days, it it ose 
a position; no objection to outside town. Ad- of the corners in the city, close to basi. 4 make 
CANDY, box 542. Station _2_| Bess center, on cable line; streets graded and 
e S-room modern ages, yileld- 
WANTED—SITUATION IN A GROCERY STORE: ing nice stone wall, cement walks, Universit to 
object, to learn the trade. Address CHAS. M. jawns, etc.; nothing in city to equal this for ioe 
_ BUSH, St. Elmo Hotel, this city. _ _ the money; $4500—$2500 . _| pear Grand. This is a bargain in one wf the 
WANTED — LADIES WISHING EXPERIEN time. best locations; terms enn 
dressmaker tht all PARK PLACE, on large lot ; lean 
Hill, cor, Fifth, room W. H. NEISWENDER, well improved: terms. 
WANTED- POSITION A THOROUGH ROOK. 213 W. First st. oe Univers lots on Jet- 
t-class references ress FOR LE—#900: ROO prove- 
06, "TIMES OFFICE. e lot in f on ip this locality ‘very rap- 
ROTLER IN PRI- line; only $900: to le idly; easy jnstalments. 
WANTED—SITUATION | “RY owner ooliged to oars b Rist 
vate farolly : references. Address B, atonce. NOLAN & SMITH, 228 W. Hoover: “and 
TIMES OFFIC curb 
FOR SA LE--$250: HERE IS A SNAP; A NICE $500 foot -f Broad 
WANTHD SITUATION BY CHINESE COOK IN | residence lot on Pico st.. west; size, 52x144; ~ 
private family. Address LEM SING, No. 337% Second only $250. NOLAN & SMITH, 228 W. es and us for bar- 
pablasa STEVENS & DUNCAN, Broadwag. 
WANTED — A WORLD'S FAM COTTAG : NICE NEW 6-ROOM 2 => bn 2 
yours. Get it- at P. H. MATTHEWS’, “Mein residence past of fone FOR SALE~— 
i casn, anc 
and Second. price, $2200. NOLAN & SMITH, 228 W. Sec: FRUIT LANDS. 
on 
NTED— FORK SALE-$2000; NICE NEW 6-ROOM RESI- 80 acres in the sersuim ranch; first-clase, 
ences; 2 t.3 
& SMI miners’ inches with each of the above if 
WANTED--BY AN EXPERIENCED GERMAN | FOR SAL $30,000; FIRST-CLASS PIECE per sen 
kindergarten teacher, competent to teach En-| of Dusiness property, near the corner 0 out to 
glish branches and drawing, wishes position Spr NOLAN prunes, furnish wa ter if 
as companion or nursery governess; can give 6 10-acre tracts In same ranch, $89 
best of references from echonts and families. & SMITH. 228 W. Second st. acte; 
Address M.8. TIMES QFFIC 3 | Lors— tbe line of the Southern Practise Ralira 


acres of good lemon land im sulbdivi 
to suit; will pa water on same 1 desired. 
5 acres 


Ninth st. near Santa Fe ave., $250. 
Near Washington st., west of Vermont ave,, 


wa ee bove 
5 5 Jefferson st., west of Hoover, near leads first-class, end will be 
cars, 


LU ER, 


4 lots near University, close to cars, $450, Ww. ITWIEL 
in 200-202 N. Lon Angiles st., cor. Requena. 


Urmston tract lots, in good locations, from 
$350 t6 S500. 

Sist st.. west of Hoover, 2 lots, cach $400. 

Slst st., west, cement walks and curbing, 
graded st. $525 each. 

Nice large lot near Arcade Gopot, $600, 

Beautiful l-acre tracts near University car 


FOR SALE — OR EXCHANGE ge a IM- 
proved real estate in Los ~~ dena, 


a fine rm of 80 acres am 
brick house, 18 room 


an, pienty 
line, in bearing fruit trees, $450 to $600 ee. of a? and fruit, well waser stocked trout 
We can suit vou ina lot, from $150 t —_— fine new bam; prductive lund, 
business property. = dapted to stock, or dairy or market gardening; 
' STEVENS & DUNCAN, thy, pure; dry nir, 700 feet elevation; 
a 9 By Breadway. — from New Y 1% miles from center of 
sa = win at $12,000. reas 
N. 
$1000—50x150, sewered and on Santee = 154, Morristown, J. 
st.. between Pico and Washin FOR SALE — $250,000 — OF — ORANGE ORCHARDS, 
$600—40x140, alley, B. Thi walnut orchards, deciduous freit orchards, olive 
#1500—55x120, W. eventh iy orchards, dairy or farm ranches, fine city resi- 
$1100—50x200, W. Ninth s dences, hotels, 1 i grocery stores, 
40x145, Brent ‘near Temple. hardware business, fruit stands, st 
$500—46x152, Colle meat markets, saloons, bake restaurants 
$1000-.3 lots in the oe i. tract. and all kinds of a business; prices 
$650—50x130, 21st st.. near electric linc. rom $100 to $250, ither advertise por 
$1850—50x150, Providence at.. near Seventh. try to sell anything ‘that will not ant the . 
#650—50x125, Girard st.; choice lo strictest investigation. NOLAN & SM 228 
$750—50x158, a beautiful lot on st W. Second. 


near Downey a 
2 J.C. OLIVER & CO., 237 W. First st. 


FOR SALE—HOUSES AND LOTS— 
Enterprise et.near Santa Fe ave..4 rooms,$450. 
Pico Heights near. car line, 3 rooms, $650. 
Central ave., cosy home, nice lot, 8550. 
Pico st., 4 rooms, $750. 
University near electric cars, 5 rooms, $650. 
rmont and Washington 6 rooms,$1200. 
Bonnie } Brae near cars, 8 rooms, $1200. 
Boyle Heights near First st. cars,5 roome,#850 
Urmston tract, Bryant ave., 4 rooms, $800. 
Urmston tract,Maxwell ave,. 6 rooms, $16v0. 
y termsonall. See us for bargains. 
STEVEN 


roadway, 
Fox SALE—CITY PROPFRTY. 


FOR SALE—COUN TRY PROPERTY. 


FRASER, cook & PEARSONS. 
Real Esiate. 
244 South Broadway, . 
Second door south of City Hall. 
List vour bargains witht us. 
ASER, COOK & PEARSONS. 


FOR SALE—$1500 FOR 40 ACRES FINE AL- 
falfa land close to depot and within ten miles 
of Los Angeles; good 4-room house, $500 barn, 
valuable water right worth $3500, but will be 
sold to mmediate cash purchaser for 


$1500. G. c. EDWARDR 230 W. Firet et. 
a R SALE—2%y ACRES OF FINE, MOIST AL- 
. FRASER, COOK & PEARSONS, falfa and corn land 2 ~~ from Compton. 
Real Estate, House of 4 8 acres 


acres 
244 South broadway. 
us OOK & 


rooms, 

in potatoes, 
per 

FRASER, cook 


TIMES OFFICE. 

FOR SALE oR XCHANGE — 
Beach, 

fronting 


same in either Los 
dress T. SCHRODER, 


LOT 50x150, IN 
st.. 1 block from beach 
ro ei sell, or trade for the 
les or Ad- 
pton. 2 


R SALE — FINE HOUSES REQUIRE FINE 
lots to show their beauty; St. James Park lots 
fill this requirement better than any others, and 
taking into consideration the fact that cement 
roadways and al laid, 
the sewer, gas and w pes are in position, 
they are the cheapest wots in the city; each lot 
contains tnough grow orange trees to furnish 
fruit for the household; location, the fasbion- 
able part of the city, Scarff 


FOR — $50; 80 ACRES CHOICE "FRUIT 
— within 10 miles of the city, meer the foot- 
hills; ce only $5@ per acre, on easy terms. 
_ NOLAN & SMITH, 228 W. Second. 4 

FOR SALE — FINE FRUIT LAND WITH > AN 
abundance water, in the NDE = 


i other cit { Geo. Los Angeles county. at ber acr’. 
sale, Apply MAGOFFEN, | & SMITH. Brondwa 
ain FOR SALE — $175 PER 0 
full-bearing fruits, 10 miles mort? city; wi 
$2000, choice corner on Main st. per ce cent. on tavestment. TA R & 
$800, fine lot in Fair View tract. tuarbs. | 102 Broadway. 


$200, lots on Vermont ave. on monthly pay- 


= FOR SALE—$12,500—170 | ACR CHES AT REDLANDS 
$750, lot @0x150, on fine avenue In Pasadena. 


with best water right. particulars sce A. 


C. GOLSH, 147.8. Broadway. 
$000, on side of Gand ave. 
lot on Mateo st. R: SALE— 
0, lot in Urmston tract. Fo . Price Given 
STARMETER, 182% 8. Broadway, room 1. 
E way, room 
Lot 48x135, 27th st., near Grand. 
Lot 5650x150, Temple #t.; choice FRASER, COOK & PEARSONS. 
Lot 600x165, Hope st., near Bighthe Rea! Estate. 
Lot 50x160, Adams st.; ; choice. 244 South Broaédw 
Lot 090x220, Adams st. ; corner. 


Come and sec us, We have barvaine for you. 
Lot 65x130, 88th st.; near corner. FRASER, COOK & PEARSONS. 
No reasonable offer refused for these lots 


N, EBERLE & CO., 


FO ee 50—60-FOOT LOT ON THE chase 1 highly-improved bome; 
horth side o ham st.; the cheapest lot rooms, porches, cellar, large barn, : eet, 
the street: this price for only a few days; wash 
bargain. trees, beau 
If you want bargains in Jots, houses or acre- walks; located southwest. Apply B 
age, come and see me; if you have such to| HASKINS, 128 S. Browdway. 
sell, 1 can find you buyers; 1 can loan you | FoR sSALE—SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
money or lend your —- - CRAWFORD, A beautiful new 3-room hbard-finished cottage 
147 3. Broadw with basement; large lot; close to the cor- 
ner of ! avd Hoover sits.: price, $700; 
FOR SALE- $200 cash, the balance ip monthly payments. 
LOVELY HOME. GEIDER & DOW, 100% S. Broadway. 2 


A new, modern, bay-window gy 
rooms, with bath, ‘pantry and close aR, 


FOR SALE — $1800; ¢ COZY 5-ROOM 
ek: clove to the electric line carriage-house, stable, 

Pico ‘ete: on $16 easy sbade fruit trees, Gowers, ctc.; 31000 cash, 
terms. G & DOW, ce to suit; call or 
2 199%, S. Broadway. horse cars. 2 aT. 2 
FOR SALE — L HIGHLY IMPKUVED; | FOR SALB-VERY FINE NEW “9-ROOM HOUS®, 
fine water, fruit and berrive of all kinds, put modern enlence. lot 80, Jawa, 
trees and flowers, nursery *stoek, all f | stone walks; house beautifully 
825 feet of electric car line; any reasonable will take lot for first payment. —- pons 
offer will be considered; _ see it it. TAYLOR & RDS, roadway 


bal- 
for 


to FOR SALE. $2500—A VERY HANDSOME NEW 


acreage + and odern 5-room cottage; bath. mantel. hall, 

VERMONT. AVE. 2 A No.1; your one terms; near Univer- 

FOR SALE — THE sit ay electric cars; TAYLOR & Te 
bullding lots on Main, areas 


37th sts. and Maple ave.; 
balance long time; 3 car lines, alle aa 
lots cove y time fruit pees: title 

pertect ; we will take Slonaure in showi the 
rty. STANTON & VAN ALSTINE, Ww. 


FOR SALE 

dences, modern and aban in various parts 
of city; call and see us before purchasing. F. 
F. H. PIEPER & ©O., 168 &. Broadway. a 


. Firet st. FOR SALE—ON INSTALLMENT PLAN: 
et i _SHNABEL. & MEAD, 208 8. Broadway. 


0—40x165 FT..BROADWAY, 
The two best buys in 
Los Angeles today or any Seah of 


FOR SALE-- BARGAINS AT BOYLE HEIGHTS; 
location, 
WARD, CLAY & 


lot. lawn, ete., $1400. F. A, 
_ HUTCHINSON, 213 W. First st. me 
FOR SALB—ON INSTALMENTS, FINE 6-ROOM 
cottage; will take cheap lot as "DE EA 
balance $20 monthly. to DE 
_ MONTE, 121 8, Broadway. 


FOR SALE — BY | 
room cottage, large lot. 
ance $15 per month. 
8. Broadway, 


FOR SAL 


business propert 
other day. B 
138 3S. Spring st. 


tract, $3004 hese of: 
tow tract s es 

st., ave., 81750; if you wish to 
buy, or exc property. me a call; 
‘I will do the best possible for you. W. Ww. 

SALE—DESIRABLE RESIDENCE WITH I\- 
proved grounds, on graded street, 1 mil west 
of business center, near electric road, or ex- 


$1150: $150 eash, bal- 
G. STREETER, 132% 


change for similar property in San Di Call LOVELY 6ROOM COT- 

KERN © resa OWNER, tage and lot 1 ; trees, 
Union.” San D ndiarese _gte.. for $2000, in $15 VERCS, 
room 80, Temple Block. 


FOR SALE — BEAUTIFUL “RESIDENCE a 
12th and Hill sts.. 11 rooms, elegantly Onished, 
all conventences; smaller use en part 

yment; must te sacrificed, and now is the 

ime to get a bargain. FLOURNOY, 136 at vd 


7 rooms, Second st., vlectric car line; 

of the hoincs in the “Inquire 
at 122 S. MAIN 8ST. 5 


_way, : FOR SALE_#2500—6- ROOM 

LE— UTIFUL SOUTHWEST. rom postofiice: $650 ou 

FoR BEA of Hope bet. Pi com between Main and Grand are. WM. MEAD, 
Washington ate. clean side of both streets; 50x 200 S. Broadway. 

: only $1900. Address B, box 3, TIMES FOR SALE $2600; NEW ROOM HOUSE, ALL ShOOM HOUSE. ALI 


modern improvements, rooms decorated, location 
southwest. = 544 S. SPRING ST. 7 

FOR SALE — BEAUTIFUL 6-ROO ROOM “COTTAGE, 
S.W.. near electric cars; also 2 larger, insta}- 
ments. R. D. LIST. i W. Second. 


FOR SALE BUYS BEAUTIFUL LOTS 
each feet, frontine om 8)-foot street, 
on the hill between Pico and Washington. & 
EDWARDS, 2330 W. First st. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE — RANC FOR NALE— $1250 ¢ CASH BUYS BEAUTIFUL, @ 
houses and lots is various localities and of location: must be sold. 
every description. JOHN FP. P. PECK, 242 LA MONTE” 121 ns. 

S. Broadway, room Fon sale $1000 MODERN. N 


EW 5-ROOM 
iHE BIGGEST BARGAIN IN THIS house, close io. Address OWNER, B, box 


handsome residtnce, just finished, on | Times office. 


East Los Angeles, near cable, only $265; your 
1 


FICE. = 


{NTED—TO BORROW $1500 ON FINE HOME 
Wi city Call at 325 NEW HIGH ST. | 
WANTED—PICTURES TO FRAME; CHEAPEST | 

at BURNS, 256 Matin. 


MONEY TO LOAN; FURNISHED AND UNFUR- 


E. 
NITTINGER, 319% S. Spring. 


| house to reot. M, F. O'DEA 


ras. TAYLOR & RICHARDS SALE — BARGAIN: FINE @ROOM 
4 highty impreved lot. 10608 OTTIVE ST. 
FOR SALE-2 FINE LOTS ON CABLE LINE: | ———-3 
some improvements; owner needs money and PERSONALS— 
will sell for $700. Address OWNER, Times 
FoR SALE — AT AUCTION PRICE. Two Nice FOR LADICS ONLY—THE PROPHYLACTIC 
homes, 2 bi ta Fe part the age; alsolutels end every 
balance-on time. Apply to OWNER, 817 te the PROPHYLACTIG 
First. COMPOUND COMPANY. for a 
R SALE 19, BLOCK descriptive cirevlar forme- 
Pritchard ox, fest tien may save ears of euficring, end 
ave cable Apply at 426 8. can be obtained the prepara: 
MAIN ST : éruggists. ; 


103 8S. Broadway. 


| 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
— 
° 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| roni iby the best families, hotels, ranches, 
ver the country, from 
in the country consider 
e work, which isendorsed 
| and recommended by the buik of those who 
employ, and those who work a over the 
State. If those 
tly have raised 
a hue and cry against us would only bear in 
| mind that our destruction-means a dozen of | — = 
these :ittle offices in Los Angeles, instead of 5 
the one big solid institution backed A re- 4 j 
liab.e men and conducted by those who know , ’ 
their business, it would certainly, put a 
| uietus on their foolish efforts. But happily 
| | 
Derrick forker, $3 per day, 
Five field pitchers. grainy $4.50, eta 
Boy for nome place, @12, etc. 
| Gardener who can run smali engine, $35, etc. office 
Three men to load grain, $1.50, etc. 
Teamster and pitch grain, $1.25, etc. 
Five men for hay press, $80, etc., each. heed 
Teamster on header wagon, $1.50, etc, 
———<<—$— Ranch hand, $30, etc. WAN F 
Man and wife, $40, etc.; ranch. good 
HOTEL DEPARTMENT—MALE. Add 
| 
Two waitresses, Pasadena, $20. — 
tion. Two waitresses, city, #20; same hotel. 
Waitress, beach, $25; restaurant. 
Waitress, another good hotel, city, $20, 
Waitress, Arizo fare. 
Call early Monda 
= 
| Vaughan, corner Fourth and S ring sts. 
Los Angeles. 
one guaran ee to do all any 
/ nstitute can do, and that is to destro 
everal good light places, $15 WaANnTED— 
One especially, 2 in family, $15 Miscellaneous. 
| 
bath. outhouses, ete.: low value, $8000; title 
perfect. Apply at once to JOHN W. MITCH- . 
ELL, attorney-at-law, 8S.W. cor. First and Broad- 
| | 
| 
| 
i | 
| 
| 
- 
F. Lotsyvich | 
W. Haghes, Sam Lewis and J. 
| — | | | 
| 
| == | 
to their | 
new store 
in 
| | | 
| | 


os Angeles Sunday Cimes: 


July 2, 1893. 


TO LET — ONE OR TWO VERY DFSIRABLE, 


FOR SALE— FOR SALE— POR EXCHANGE— BUSINESS OF OPPORTUNITIES— TO LetT— To LeT— LEGAL, 
Country Property. Special Bargains in Real Estate. Price Given. Miscellaneous. Rooms. ‘Miscellaneous. 
FOR SAL FoR BROHANGE— LET 2 OR Monn ACRES WITH Order to Show Cause 
ACRES FOR SaALE— 240 acres fine fruit and grain land, good soll. | SALE—§1500: THE N TO LET AT 239 8. HILL, LARGE, SUNNY | house and barn; small orchard; close to rity 
olive, prune, corn, alfalf K aNnD LEAS® frent parlor, handsomely with antique IN hk 
sugar lands, § r acre; of offered by aii tiliabie; to exchange for Bastern property. | of the oldest and most profitable | oak furniture and fold! | Car me; Rae THE Count OF 
0 up, terma title Lo acres damp iand on New Main et; ine ranch in Cailfornia: stock of hore: nished single business center: View AKRY, 118 why. county of Angeles, State of 
short ride from city. For particulars 221 West First corner, small house and barn, flowing we wagons, 700 oF 600 fowls, household bovekeeping al allowed; low summer rates; refer- ACOOMMODATIONS ifornia. In the matter of the onase of 
_ ets, STANTON & VAN ALSTINE, First. Nine beantifm iots clean side of Stanford price $100 per acre, for city property. ture, incubators. brooders, etc. th ace ia ences. et month 1004 Miguet Leonia, deceased, 
avenve. between Ninth and 10th only -room cottace at Long Beach. ‘ot 50x150, locatea@ miles from the city limits: s.caness | =: FPLOWEIL S&T. | reading and, filing the peti- 
LE — HALF INTEREST IN NURSERY, $450 each; we will build a5 or 6-room *bouse rented at $17 per — price $1000; for ¢ only | resace for selling. Son AN & SMITH, | THE ROYAL — FURNISHED. ROOMS — Mis. — . | tion of the executors of the last will and 
,000 young trees, and lease paid 2 be age On any lot in this tract and let Ag pay for it vacent lot, southwes 4 Williama bas leased the 2 floors over the Pee | ty Ler — GET A WORLIYS FAIR COTTAGE testament of Miguel Leonia, deceased, 
ber next of 62 acres of and. with in_instaliments of $15 per mont 40 acres damp land ‘at all ren 8125: FRUIT. CIGAR AND CON- le's Store, ify N, Spring aod is having Monday. FP. H. MATTHEWS, Second and | Showing that ft will be for the advane 
centrect for % of 30 acres, hard-fnishea "house one block trait crain, price $4000; exchange f fecconery clearing about $3 papered furnished new | tage, benefit and. best interests of the 
been ears; ashington st., lot t onl 5 offices rooms; ready June ror f 
_ SADLER. 130 S. Spring 9 ef: barn. chick n house, shade 30 acres at Burbank, brick house of 4 rooms, 3 5 s | 70 EET—A BARN; ROO r — ested. the 
FOR SALE ND owers; price £1600. price $2500, for house and lot in good loca itv. | por SAL B—@200; CIGAR STAND ON SPRING TO NEWLY carriage, at 246 8. BILL Sf. 2 rerein to sell certain real a 
gh “depot PROT LAND hard- -finished houses, two of @ rooms by? at.: rent, 616 per month; price of atock ana ished rooms and board, ok; TO SQUARE PIANO AND SEWING | 
nd two e arle ouse, YOO: eser 
Angeles: $30 worth $60. MATT ~~ Sangus. price $4000; for house and lot in NOLAN SMITH. day. summer rates; strictly r MATS. Nated, it is therefore ordered by this 
_ ELAND, 1148. Broadway. 2 good condition, on line of electric cars, south- 40-vere fruit ranch in Lankershim, all 0 | FOR SALB—$6000: GROCERY BUSINESS, | _ the door, W. KEVENTH.2 ~~~ | Court that all persons interested in the 
SALE OWNER. est; if you want choice lavestment see bearing.food soll, near to new tine ot ing acash of about $5000 per month; | TO. LET—aAT THE, ‘NOBLE WINTHROP, 0% Te? LET — estate of anid deceased be and appear be- 
A GREAT SNAP; this; price only €400 price $ per acre; for city property. stock about ; Will at cost; faiiin 832 and 834 8 ring st., over Allen's fu Store Rooms and Otndes: fore the superior court of the state o 
acres, good improvements, 5 miles from Los House of Nar. barn: lot NORTON & KENNEDY, health only cause Sor sei.ing. NOLAN ture store; furnis and oanfurnished rovme. | elifornia, in and for. the 
BEDRO. @ 205, bearing fruit trees of kinds and lovely 200 6. Broadway. SMITH. 298 W. Secoud at. _HENKY K. BIEWEND, proprietor fom OC TION, CES: Los Angeles, Department No. 2, thereof, 
nquire location; 1085 two-year-old lemon plants, “HA FOR VACANT LOT | For SAL $1800: A ESTABLISHED | 2 On ROOME: LIGHT in new brick | courthouse in the city of Los An- 
FOR SALE—2% NEAR RAILROAD STA- 5000 orange plants partly budded. 1% or lots or small houses and lot im the vicinity book amd Stationcry business in this City; hoerkeeping if desired: One location: “lose in: furnished and BROADW geles, on Friday, the 7th day of July 
tion, all in fruits, house, barn, well, ote, of water; only #900; one-third cash, of the Arcade depot. ia beautiful 5-room cot- stock and fixtures abouts. s00: owner obliged vivant a4 “TIMES OF- | 1893, at the hour of 10 o’clock a.m. of 
Los Angeles, TAYLOR A 1. 2 and 3 years. and bath on Boyle ive.. near Third at. to leavé the NOLAN SMITH, 2u5 W. _Fic | TO OFFICE: HALF OF A LARGE ROOM, | said day, and show cause, if any they 
| Broadway. 5-room hard-finiehed house on Hoover Boyie Heights ciear of Second  - enitab?. for office or shiesroom, J. J. PET- | have, why an order should not be 
on SALB = IN TRACTS 70 OICH.| On y $000; one ot price Second. on | FOR 
“Walle “yO LET—-MODEKN 5 ROOS ATH, or public sale, as they may 
to DAN Mfc fer aNb, rdick Los on 868 "pet Soom restacaces st 8600: NOTICE. Main. gas and bath. ROEDER BLOCK. gas, ete. 1008 & MAIN &T. most beneficial for the best Interests 
$50) Incumbrance. NOLAN & SMITH. 228 | but what ere | to Ler — To OFFICH AT BROAD omate, he 
CHOICE LEMON, APRIL wenty acres 10 miles from city, in pearing igation 


peaches: railroad station on land: only €10,- 
or will sell one-half 


land adjoining the town site of 
E. W. LEWIS, First-class grocery store in good location, 


cheap rent, paying. on corner; stock, fixtures 
ob AND and building, noree, wares, harness, etc; 
CPx cent. on in- fine eoda fountain; only $220 
39 8. Broadway. fruit stand; rent $15; good location; 
Found-trip ticket to the Worl’s Fair free with | Bouse. restaurants, etc, for 
. arts of city: cailand see us if you wish 
lot. tot. RALPH R ; ers, 227 W . First. 4 to or wish to se)i. y 
R SALE—FINE IMPROVED BEALING FRUIT LONG & BROWN. 
orebard close to city, only $125 per acre. 221 West First street, bet. Spring and 
TAYLOR & RIC 102 Broadway. 4 -| _ Broadway. 
SALE ALFALFA LAND WITH WATER SALE—SOLID INVESTMENTS. 
per acre; no alkili; close to city. ~~ 500 buys the choicest 10 acres at Covina, 
& LOR & RICHARDS, 102 Broadway. pavel gud lomone. bearing; 
and. rich soi.,deeded water in cemen 
WORLD'S flume; worth double; see this. 
wit WS, Second $2500 buys 10 acres; 5 in navel oranges, 
e. ready to set; sandy loam soil; deeded water in 


cement flume; at Azusa, 50 minutes’ tide from 


city; 5-room house and barn; a snap. 
$6500 buys 10 acres solid tonavel o es in 
aring: rich sediment soil: corner 2 fine ave- 
nues: good water right: 5-room house, barn 


SALE CANCINGE = 


nt 


FOR 


at eth look this up. 
uys a mode acre orange grove 
ee ed water in cement ditc ne 2-story 
folding be bed, $10 house and barn on fine avenue; a model home. 
$25; the Gonn bed, are selling the car. $3200 buys a fine 10 acres in Covina, soiid to 
Roxbury, laid’ and lined; good tapes- navel oranges 1 yeer old; good loam soil; 
Tc; ali-woo matting, 15¢: deeded water; emall house and farming im- 
n the trees; crop wor rt cheap. 
outs, cults Come and see at JOS $5250 buye a fine 15 acre orange and wainut 


grove; trees in fine condition and loaded 
fruit; splendid soil; 
fine 1 mi 
Santa 


with 
lenty deeded water on a 
e from good town on 


bor SA (FOR DESTROYING 
Flood’s Roup Cure, ers, bone miljs, 


spray 
clover WIN Petalurtia brooders. 


WSTON, 230% S. Spring. 16 G ds; ‘600, buys a 40-acre orange ranch, San 
R SALE—FINE FULLJEWELED HOWARD abriel; 20 acres full’ bearing trees; eances 


wateh; weight, 65 pwt.; 14 t ease; or this season 4000 boxes; balance in 


prunes and young navela; plenty 
non tie watch for na than wholesale Ne eded water; will pay 25 r cent. on the 
price. 94, TIMES OFFICE iuvestment 


Let us show you the above mentioned gilt- 
SALE— E~LARGE HALL FIRE-PROOF SAFE 

With steel chest; also Besley cabinet CLARK, PON RESNEDY, 

20° S 


to partnurship accvunt K, 23 . Broadway. 


¥OR SALE—GILT- EDGE INVES! MENTS 
$950 buys a new modern 5-room house,close 


POR SALE—FURATIYURE AND LEASE OF A 


room moming house; West location in city; al- in, gradeo street. new fence, etc.: easy terms. 
“Th filled ee. year round. Address B, box 7, ! uys a new 5-room modern house, 
ES OFFI 2 walking distance from business center. 


$1500 buys 2 4-room houses and 3 lote on a 
nice graded and sewered street, 5 minutes’ 
walk from this office. 

$900 buys a nice home in Boyle Heights. 6- 
room house, nice lawn and shrubbery, corner 
lot. and very chea ap. 

$180v buys 2 5-room houses on Bonnie Brae 
at. near car line. both rented; an excellent 

urchase. ° 

#1250 buys a good 4-room cottage,lot 50x155, 
Washin ton st.. near Main. 

$1500 buys an 8-room. hard finished house, 


POR 12x14 FEET, WITH FLOOR 
‘ aid gasoline stove. ail set up on a fine view at 
Avaton, Catalina Island. Address TENT, — 


FOR SALE — FINE EVERETT UPRIGHT 
plano: also an Australian whistier, 
BICYCLE, 1 PNEUMA 


mend etc. Apply room 11, 2084. 8 . SPRING 


re 
, Pasadena, Ca 


its, 15 feet hieh, new and unlettered, cheap for 
cath. MONUMENT, Times office. 2 


FOR SALB— ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA; 


authentic Scribner's edition (atest). Address 
G, care letter carrier 84. 2 


R SALE—LADY'S CULUMBIA BICYCLE: 
first-class condition; cheap. Address TIMES 
OFFICE, Pasadena. 


$1400 s anew modern room house, on 
finely street, lot 409x140, close in; 
$300 cash, balance easy. 
NO & KENNEDY. 
8 9 S. Broadway. 


FOR SAL £—84200—A BARGAIN; 850 


8 acres of rich loamy land producing immense 
FoR: crops of curn, alfalfa and barlev: plenty of 
SALE—FINE STPFL RESTAURANT water; no alkali; house, barn. corrals, fences, 
range, cash or trade. 626 8. LOS allfarming impiements; 150 acres in alfalfa. 
_ ANGELES ST. 50 head of fine brood mares, 60 cows. Gne 
FOR SALE—GET A WORLD'S FAIR 
> ree State; the income Has been 20 per cent. = 

H. MATTHEWS’, Monday, the price asked; owner absent and n 


SALE-~CHEAP.—1 TENT 12x20; 1 PORT. | 
able house 12x12. Call at 1012 W. 18TH es 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE— LIGHT DEL Sev. 


house plumbng. Add ress G, 


roduce $1500 a "year. 
FOR SALE $2500~10 ACRES OF RICH GAR- 
on the place; 6- 
mile fro 


ee ne Genet, 19 south. OLI 


SALE~1 —1 SHARE FULLY PAID SHULTIS 
Fie for $50. Address B, box 8, TIMES “—_ 


it Np - | operation. MALTMAN, 244 W. 


SALE—KEWING MAC BET SET 
and other 1350 FLOWER 


FINE 
B, "40. “TIMES FICE. 


FOR cALE-DWELLING HOUSES—ALL BAR- 


$6500—10 rooms, very handsome and mod- 
ern. im. £08 Oe 60x150, electric cars. near Figueroa. 
new, modern, stylish, 


7 arn, 54-ft, lot, choice 
ehrupbery, flowers, near corner of Pear) and 


—5 rooms, double parlors, bath. strect 
ed; Girard 81... near Pearl. 


FOR SA IN GooD $1400—5 rooms, Rich st., near Pico. 
$75. 318 W. SECO? XD ST. 2 roome, lot 45x155, San Julian st. 
fom, SALE—LARGE CHEST; 7-FOOT MAR- 
ble 411 SPRING ST. rooms, new, modern, 22d st., near 
R SALBE—LAivs SHOW $31 100-21 and bars, adjoin the 
cheap. 244% E. FIRST ST. 3 mir 
ecg 2 rooms, gas. grates, mantels, large 
FOR, SALE ik. FIRST Si PHAETON, CHEAP lot. shrubbery; ‘cheapeat place on st. 
“HORSE WAGON. 124 N. DALY 2 7 W. First St 
— FOR SALE—CITY LOTS. 
FOR ‘SALE — GOOD Gi 
_ BOX 10, University. 


FOR S‘4LE—BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE. i OUR BARGAINS. 
B. FOURTH. 2 


#300 to $425 buys the e finest building lote in 
the city. on Pico and 14th sts..in the Philbin 


tract: see the location, the distance from the 
business center, and compare the prices of 

Schools, Colleges | and Private Tuition. these lots with others 2 miles further out: 85 
sold to actual s¢ttlers in ays; take the 

i NGELES BUSINESS COLLEGE ‘D ENG- electric cars; stop at Central ive. and Pico st. 


S AND 
1 TRAINING SCHOOL (INCORPORATED,) 


and see the new residences going up. and 
] S. Main st. All ore invited to investigate make your selection before the pri are ad- 
he following claims and satisfy themselves of vanced. 
the truth his institution bas a larger at- 
tendance, larger and better eauipped rvoins, a 
larger and more experienced faculty uf in- GRIDER 
+ teaches a er system o 
turns ont more successful u- $450~-LOTr ST. WEST 
and secures jucrative itions for @ 
greater numbe) of its teen any other Lot, Trenton o> Kincaid tract. 
college Southern California. Da —G te Brae tract. 


ami evening sessions; terms ble; call at 
college office or write ior elegant catalog 


THE WOODBURY BUSINESS COLLEGE HAS 
to the 


$1000—100x14246, Santee 6t.. near 
$2—Adams st... near Main 


st.; it has now the largest and $2900—4 lots. Bixe] near Orange et: elegant 
finest tnSiness colleze rooms in the State, and View; east front: 14¢ blocks from cable. 
be largest attendance of any commercial m —Fine lot. bet. Eighth and Sinth: half |. 
schcol south of San Francisco; fine passenger | piock from Weatiake Park; east front. 


elevator wunning direct to school roows, ronger- 
ing stair climbing unnecessary; the public is 
cordially invited to call and inspect the col- 


$2450—80 feet. Grand ave, near 1lth. 
BRADSHAW bROS., 101 S. 


in its rew location; both day and evening POR SALN— 

hools in session the entire summer; ca e ' 4 -—— 
~ College Journal free. G. A Houeh, Pres.; . WALNUT GROVE. 
N. G. Felker, Vice ce Pres. ; E..C. Wilson, See. 


8090; 49 acres close to Rivera; 20 acres in 
aring waituts; 10 acres $-year-old trees: 
about 2 2500 peach and apple trees in bearing; 
fine water right; choice sandy loam soil; the 
owner is ‘compeled to raise a certain 
ote of 60 days, hence this sacri 


MR. HENRY Y¥ “TAYLOR STA STAATS, GR‘ DUATE OF 
the Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsic, Ger- 
many, and prof-ssor of the piyno at th» Metro- 
itan College of Music, New York, will re°eive 
pile in Angeles until] S*ptember 1; clisees 
‘Ih ensemble playing and musical analy sis will 
be formed in addition to the 


r the college method. For t and « ‘ 
ra apply at FISHER, BOYD & MARYGOLD GRIDER & DOW. 10036 Broadway. | 
where Mr. Staats may be fornd Tuesdays and ver 
_Fridays, from 2 until 3 0 ‘clock. FOR SALB— 


BALMOAT SCLIOUL. WITH WHICH HoPRIAS 
Academy has heen consolidated, beautifully and 
wivantageously situated, 


LOVELY HOME. 


$3800 buys 9 acres 5 miles from our office; 4 
ecres 7-year-oid peaches. apricots. pears, 
acre younger treé€s; 5-rvom cottage. | 


25 miles south of 


+ = ill barn. well of fine water: on cean side 
bi gircet in beautisus Improved nelghbarhood: 
plication; references reqnired. T. EID. 2 depots within 500 yards: this place cost 


$4000 eix moeine anes owner now anon-resi- 
and offers e for $3 
GR! HER Dow. S. Broadway. 


FO R SALE—CHEAP, CHOICE FT., 
N.E. corner of 24th ana Grand 

For 8-room cor. of 
Dewney and Griffin. East Los Angeles, $25 
per month. 

First-class, gentle. driving horse cash 
to exchange for desirabie lot Apply to 
owner. ALFRED COOPER, attorney at law, 
81 and 83 Temple biock. 

Moncey to loan on mortgage. 


POR SALE-#2000-6-ROOM HOUSE AND 
barnon W. 14th st, lot 650x125: 6500 cash, 
belence monthiy 

$2400—V. 22a st., fine new 6-room cottage, 
large rooms ‘and complete detalii; 
$1000 cash, balance 1 and? yea 

$350—Lot Caren et. near Washington 
and Vermont a 

$3500-—Pico Heights. close to electric road. 

Invest new while prices are low. You will 
know then that is safe. 
3 DLER. 1380 8. Spring st. 


A.M. (Flarvard,.) Head \Vioster. 


BELMONT 
young | 


irvare Belmont, Cal. 

HALL — ROARDING SCHOOL FOU | 
om Westlak~ divi:ion 

car 


of the ental ives par- 
_ Heulars. HORACE hows, Prin. 
MISS PARSONS AND WISS DENNE SN, 
School for Girls, 416 W. Tenth st., 
Rew Thursday, September 2s." 
ors provid for summer. 


BAL 


S HALL. GI EEXDALE. A SCH 

ngeles y reopens tember 

K. V. DARLING, Prine 

‘ACHER OF 7 

plasing froma. the fret rudiments 
ighest proficien given ull summer. 
Studio room 2. 

MISS MARSH'S SCHOOL USCORPORATED) — 
Sixth year will begin Sept. 28. 1893. Cail or 
address 1840 and 1312 S. HOVE ST. 

SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING—ISAAC PIT. 
MAN SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 230% &, Spring 
st. Barlock typewriter for sale. 


cent, 
2 


ANGELES TRAINING SCHOOL (IXCOR- FOR SALEBY 
ted.) for kindergariners. MRS. N M. F. O'DEA. 103 8. Broadway. 
THEW, G75 W. 23d s $6500—New 10-roomed house near Pico and 
CK ELSON WILL HER SCHOOL Pearl. 
La "primary, grammar. or high school studies #3500—8-roomec house, 15th and Maple. 
$850—Fine lois on Maple ave., and 1 
$1°00—F ine lots on Santee and Gd Angeles, 
ates | near 15th st. 1 
vacation. PROF. Moct LLOUGH, 
tionist, 239 S. Hi)! FOR SALE—ON ACCOUNT OF THE STRIN- 


gency in the money market we are author- 
ized to sacrifice a valuable corner on Grand 
ave.. close in. BRADSHAW BLOS., 1 
Broadway 


FOR SALE-#1-500 BUYS THE CHOICEST AND 


cheapest f-room cottage ever seen in Los An- 
ge'es: cicese to Adams and BRAD- 


send for catalogue. 131 r 
st.. Prillips Block. being 
MISS LOUTSE G. SOULE, PUPIL OF OTYO 
dix, teacher of plano-forte, 840 _. Broad ra 


GET A WORLD'S FAIR COTTAGE. MONDAY; 
MATTHEWS 


_ at P. EWS; free 1 to everybody. 2 SHAW BROS.. 101 8S. Broadw 
FISK TEACHERS’ Fou 8 SALE—GOUD or 2 MILES 
teachers supplied. 120% &. RING. trom Courthouse, for one-third value; $50, 


HERR ARNOLD K OF GER. | _Worth $190. K. box 76, TIMES OF FICB. 
box 598. 


man 936 8. Hill; P. O. . $1800— COURT CTRCLS 
ORTHAND — THE | LONGLEY INSTITUTE, Ra 
.W. cor. Spring and SHA PROS, 101 & Broadway. 


Fox saALe, NEW »-ROOM 2 


| 
Firet sts. 


M. TEACHER, 1239 TREN- | house on S. Hope st.; a bargain BRADSHAW 


near BROS... lvl &. Broadway. 
SPRING ST., Phillips Block af me on Estrella ave. 


BRADSHAW 


0. box 694. . | 


. Seco 
FOR EXCHANGE~@1200- NICE HOUSE AND 
loton W. Third st. close'in: price $1200; wii 
take good vacant lot for % value and balance 
cash. NOLAN &SMITH, W. Second. 
FOR EXCHANGE—#1500—NICE 5-ROOM 


tage on full-sized lot near the electric wer 


8¢; price 81500; clear; will trade a 
ome Hece ofland near the city. NOLAN 
SMITH, 228 W. second. 


FOR GE— 

$1000—20 acres level land near Burbank; 
Eastern property. 
1500—10 fruits near 
4000— 20 improved pea Fresno. 
farm, Placer for East- 


nd. 
10-acre fruit farm in Lick tract. 
r Anabeim. 
12,500— 


-acre nea 
l5-acre navel orang’: grove at On- 
rge stock of grocerit.s for city prop- 
acre farm in Missouri for Callifor- 
nin propertr. 
,000—Large block in San Francisco for prop- 


erty here. 
$12,000—s0-acre alfalfa farm for city prop- 


erty 
try store for city em 
17500—12-room residence for for fruit. 
000—Ii-acre orange grove a for 
 GOWEN, EBERLE & 


2 143 8. Broadway. 


Five acres located on fine avenue in - 
dena for good bouse and lot in city; will as- 
sume. 

Two and one-half acres in suburts f ae. 

Three fine lots in South eee all set to 
fruit trees, fOr city propert 

Ten acres improved at Ontario for city prop- 


Five acres in the Lick tract for house and 


lot in city. 
G. D. STREETER, 132% S. Broadway, ss 
R CUANGE-—$1 


4 ROOMS, 
large lot on Chautaugva ave., Redondo Beach 
will exchange for -lodging-house or any good 
business in this city. 


Pp rty in this city. 

Gad tet on San Fran- 
ciseo, for Los Angeles 
2 130 8. Spring et. 


FOR EXCHAN 355-ACRE FRUIT AND 
stock ranch, 1 py ‘.E. of Salinas; all under 
fence; 15 acres fruit and vegetable land in 
crops, ce ture timber ; 

of water, smal] house, large barn and 
water piped to house; price $3500; 
will tak city or = property. 


For with prop- 
erty, address A. B. BRO Sailban on- 
terey Co., 

FUR EXCHANGE—2?3z.00U0; TO EACHANGE 
for good ci roperty,a hichly improve 
fruit farm of 160 acres. 60 acres in walnuts i 


splendid condition, § acres in budded etonge 
trees. good house. large barn, windmill, tank 
etc.. all farmi ools. etc.: 20 minutes’ driv« 
from good live and near 
Angeies. GRIDER & DOW, 109% 
way. 


FOR EXCHANGE — FOR LOS ANGELES REST 
dence or business property, a ranch of 100 or 
lemon 10 miles 


of iego, Cal.c C. & ilway sta- 
San Diego ume ‘a tract; 24 acres in 
2-s house. For particulars af 


WNER, P. 


FoR EXCHANGE_WE HAVE A List 
Los Ageles ci orchards acreage 
also acreage;call and be 
formed; we can find property to suit you. 
H. PIEPER & CO., 108 S. Broadway. 4 
FOR EXCHANGE—WHAT HAVE YOU TO = 
ehange for improved 10-acre bome, clear, 
gueroa st.; prefer improved 
and clear. Address B, BS O = 


FOR EXCHANGE—100 ACRES OF 
land in Tulare county, with — ye — 
ete., for improved city property or 
2 SADLER. 130 4 Spring st. 

FOR EXCHANGE—UNINCUMBERED ESs- 
tate for stock in solvent nee banks, $1000 to 

; special reasons; all co ence 
Address K, box ES. 

CHAN 160 ACR 

Antelope valley; $10 acre; U.8. 

want small ranch, moist land, sonth of city. 

Address B, box 10, TIMES OFFICE. 


FOR EXCHANG WORTH OF HATS ixD 
goods for well located city or 


rty; e itneum 
at 122 8. S. SPRIN ST., city. 
FOR EXCHANGE — HOUSE AND we 
rented, in Ia., Los A 
es rope will pav cas 
box 89, Times office. 2 


ential. 


—— 


For "EXCHANGEO8 SALE; 


100-ACRE BEE 


16 drive, E. 
W. LEWIS, 219 wy. 

FOR EXCHANGE—SAN 08a OUSE, F FOOT- 
bill improved 13 acrea, and i 


pro very fine 
city for country and California for Eastern. 
_D. LIST. 127 W. Second. 


FOR EXCHANGE—1600 ACHES 
under cultivation, and cash “OPELAND, 
or acreage in this county. MATT “oO 
_il4 8. 4 8. Broadway. 


FOR = EXCHANGE — FROM $3000 TO $5000 er 
worth of cable railway stock for a resi- 
dence lot. Address, at once, K, ay — 
_ OFFICE. 


FOR EXCHANGE—2 IATS FENCED, aoa 
barn, stable, chicken house; on car line; for 


acreage; price $1500. M., 


FUR EXCHANGE—100 ACKES 6 MILES WEsT 
of North Platte, Neb., Los Angeles prop- 
_erty. MATT TT COPELAND, 114 8. Broadway. 2 

FOR FOR EXCHANGE—2 “IMPROVED RANCHES IN 
San Diego county for good business in city: 
value $12.000. RANCH, Times office. 2 

FOR EXCHANGE — LOVELY HOME. 
west, for desirable lots or acreage. Address K, 
box 86, TIMES OFFICE. ny 3 

FOR EXCHANGE—WORLD'S FAIR COTTAGES 

ven away Monday by P. H. MATTHEWS, 
ain and Second. 2 

FOR 
residence lots or good 
TIMES OFFICE. 


BONDS FOR 
business. ENG 


DRIVING MATT FOR FOR 


MEL W. First st.. 
cor. Spr 
FOR EXCHANGE — PROPERT . CITY AND 
country. FLOURNOY, 136 2 
GTOCKS, BONDS— 
And Dealers. 


N SURETY CO.— 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 
Bonds for bank employees, cashivrs, clerks, 


cepers. 

kinds of personal 
HANNA & WEBB, Agents 
204 8. Spring st at. 
BONDS—7 PER CENT. G GOLD BONDs: SECU- 
strictly first-c and 


rices call on THE 
RUST ©O., 220 W. 

FOR SALE—I OFFER FIRST- CLASS, 
gilt-edce mortwages. in any amount,"in. order to 
raise cash. . » LIST, lL w Second. 21 

FOR SALE—CHEAP—40 SHARES PRECIPICE 
Canon Water stock... E. F. GRAVES, 851 
N. Raymord, Pesadera. 


FOR SALP—4 SHARES OF GERMAN-AMEIUCAN 
Savings Bank stock. to K, box #4, 
_ TIMES OFFICE. 2 


FOR SALE—$5). FIRST-CLASS MORTGAGES 
in sums to suit. MILLER & HERRIOTT, i14 
XN. Spring st. 


WANTED—MORTGAGES THAT MUST BE FORE- 
olosed. and claims against estates, bought. 22 
FULTON BLOCK. 

A WORLD'S FAIR COTTAGE FREE AT P. H. 
MATTHEWS’, cor. Second and Main, Monday. 


MINING— 
And Assaying. 


CARL MINING ENGINEER. 138% 
S. Spring st.. agent for German Smelting Works. 
buys gold re silver ores, r matte and 
black copper; correspondence so cited. 


WORLD'S rem COTTAGE AWAY 
at P. MATTHEWS’, . Ma 
aon’ 


WaDh & WADE, ASSAYEHS AND ANALYTIL.- 
cal chemists, 1ve% Commercial st. 


DENTIST s— 
And Dental Rooms. 


ADAMS BROS.. 239% &. SPRING. 
het. 9g and Third: Gilling and 

extract and $1: sets 

teeth. te £10: established A. 10 yrs. 


DR. L. W. WELLA, SPRING ‘AND FIRST, WIL- 
ron Block, elevator. Gold crown and bridge 
work: teeth extracted. no palm. Room 1. 

DR. H. S&S TOLHURST. ENTIST, 108% N. 

pring. rooms 2, poms 2, 6, 7; painless extraction. 

H W. BRC moe 2 and 8: DENTIST, 223 & 


Sering st.. rooms 2 


124% S. SPRING. GOLD 


FOR SALE—$250 A 
manufacture and sell the best 
ERNST, 127 8 


FOR SALE—PARTIES SHOULD GO TO 


be 


es, restauradts, shoe stores, groceries, station- 


ery stores, 
of all the 


lodging-houses. We nave a goxi list 

above business's at all prices 

J. ANLEY, 
227 W. Second 


E. 
ted s my new office, 


NRY STANT FY, W Second «et 


16 rooms Main st. 

13 rooms st., $400 

13 ‘pri 

rooms Mato st., $11. 

20 roots, ee, £1500, 

rooms at.. $1400, 
FOR SALE — LODGING 


ov R BARGAINS IN GING HOUSES-- 


ERNST, 127 8S. Broadway. 
HOUSE, 40 LIGHT 


pleasant, rooms very peatly furnished; 


every room by 


permanent roomers: 


run by present owner for years; has never 
been Offered for sale before: clears a little 
over $125 a month; price, . R, 
130 S. Spring st. 3 


FOR SALE—$150: ‘AN ESTABLISHED 


tising business, clearin 
$75 


ADVER- 
g at present from $50 to 


pér month, with chances to clear 


by amount ; 


address 

Fick. 
FOR 
hams, 
usiness locality: 
thing complete ; 

business; open for 

SADLER. 130 as Spring st. 


WANTED—AN ENERGETIC 


doing a larg 


this is no humbug; must 
Of other. business; no 
box 


be sold 


on 


EGGS, BUTTER, 


beéon, etc.; a iarce and well stocked 
horse Wacon @ 

e and profit- 
tullest “vestigation. 


PARTNER TO CON- 


trol and introduce the be«t- paying business in 


Soutberm Califoruia: 


vital 


required; 


EM IST, Times 


you don't mean busi:t-ss, don't 


FOR CASH, BALANCE MONTHLY 


installments, buys the very 
room lodging-house in the 


best 


month Clear; furniture new and ¢ 
cation = HENRY J. STANLY, 
Second at. 


paying 
elty Deying | $200 


lo- 
Ww. 
4 


FUR SA RUIT : 


ANT CIGAR STAND, 


very desirably located, and suitable for elther 


price $1 


WV ental Ve ws 
to $5000 to 

business; can 

efinitely ; 


be inc 
after July 4 att room 14, 


| 


tablish and conduct a plearant 
no competition: bu 


ri 


ply 
3 


FOR QUIOK SALE OR EXCHANGE PROPERTY 
or business, loaning or borrowing money, secur- 


Spring 


additional capital 


GENCY, 


. call or ad- 


230% S. 


ofices throughout United States. 


FOR SALE—BUSINESS SNAP; % INTEREST T IN 
a first-class manufacturing business, 


JAMES W. PONE] 


FOR SALB — 8700; 
allowed 


sale. 


growi 


to an man or woman that wi. 
; $1500 required. Address 
Station C, city. 
CIGAR STORE, | 
part of ates clearing over $380 a month; 
a positive bargain; owner 
make this great sacrifice in order to 
See SADLER, 130 S. Spring st 


2 


BUSLNESS 


trial 


« d to 
e 


FOR SALE—@195—CANDY, FRUIT AND CIGARS 
With soda fountain; coruer; owner is compelled 


to sell before 
less than 
Spring. 


FOR SALE— SANTA MONICA BEACH — THE 
best paying lunch counter and ice cream par- 
this clearing now 


lor poted 


resort ; 


y, and is offering it at 
SADLER, 130 South 


$30 


week. HENRY J. STANLY, 227 W. Second. 3 
FOR SALE — §200; CIGAR STAND ON SPRING 


; rent onl 


ce clearing 


about 84 u 
_snap, NO 
nery business, wi best location in Pomona. 
For particulars inquire of DELHAUER 
& NNELL, box 453, Pomona. Cal. 2 


FOR SALE—HALF 


1 


A PLEAS- 


INTEREST IN 
ant and remunerative business already estab- 
ished for $3000: money put into the business 
Address B, box 14, TIMES OFFICE. 2 


POR SALE $200: FRUITS. CIGARS, CANDIFS, 


and, low rent.. first-class 
suitable for ladv; sell and, Ry July 1. HEN 
_STAN ‘LEY. 227 


PARTIES TIAVING 
investment in a 


epply to A. L. HITCHCOCK 
et 


J. 


DERATE AMOUNTS FOR 
timate and verv 


Wi. H 


5.00 


Tu 
,000 cash can find a busiiess with 


ition by addressing M. 
“Irst st. 


FOR SALE—$350 BU 
manufacturing bus 
no time killers. Address 
FICE. 


. MeKOON, 234 W. 


NTEREST IN . 


IN A 
introduced 


x 24, TIMES 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—$1000. FIRST-CLAS 


ge 4 located: will take 


Bronk 


erty. EL & VICKERY, 110% Broad- 
_way | 
FOR SALE — CANDY STORE AND SODA 


$250; 
fountain; givat sacrifice if sold today; a genu- 
tunent. SADLER, 130 8S. Spring « 


ine inves 


FOR SALE—38300: 
sacrifice, owner goi 
rent; will 


ng re 


2 


STATIONERY STORE, A 
location, cheap 
180 8. Spring. 


on the market. 


AND ee RIGHTS TO 
mying article 
road 2 


way 


ler, 
mate 


130 S. Spring st.. to 
business ; 


WANTED—A , PARTNER WITH 


extend 


Address 3. 


SAD- 


purchase a legiti- 
; prices from $125 upward. 


CAPITAL TO 
\nsiness. already established. 
TIMES OFTICE. 2 


FOR SALE FRUITS, 


; low rent; good s 
must sell. HENRY STAN 
TOR SALE—T. V. 
erty, Newhall. or will tar 
OBPLEIN BREWERY, 


at 


NLY. 


CIGARS, 


no ; 


JOHNSON’S SALOON PROP. 
MAIER & 


where good evgine and monmvy will 
beneficial. P. 0, BOX 854. 
FOR SALE—A FIRST- MANUFACTURING 
$17,000. hall ot 600 WALL SBT., 
after 5° 


FOR FAIR COTTAGE COSTS 


you noth 
Second. 


MATTHEWS, Main es 


FOR SALE—-TO SELL YOUR LODGING HO! 


or business, go to SADLER, 


80 8. Sp 


ring at. 3 


FOR SALE—ROOMIT™ OF 40 


_ Inquire at 593 5. S. SPRING 


FOR SAL LE-SAL00%, st. PIGURE. 


quire 113 MAIN 


F:XCURSIONS— 


With Dates of Departure. 


~ 


JUDSON’S WORLD'S FAIR EXCURSIONS, PER- 


sopally conducted, ia through 
elea ever 


& Rio arriving in 
foliovwring : our spect teachers’ 
sion leaves Los Ancelos July 
Chicago July 10; po change 

dvced iates. IT SDSON 


to St 


We <dnewlay. ra 


ticulars a 
Ry., or oF 
Los Angeles. 


DICE, 


Wednesday 


5, 


PAKING 
family e 


ears, 


Chica 


vacation 
and arrives in 


Cars; £ 
212 &. 


leave 
via Denver 


> Menday 
exour- 


reatiy re- 


Spr ing st. 


THE SANTA 


zcursions 
ton 
sleepers 
For par- 


Southern California 
129 N. Spring st., 


PHILLIPS’ 
— conducted, 
frock Island 

Tuesdy and 

Nevad: an wally 

Grande bv 


itwte, 


entire 
OMfice, 


138 5S. 


Bul ND EXCURSIONS, 
‘ia Denver & 
arom 

Yeiday, crossing the Sierra 


Los 


scene 


SPRING. 


PER- 


iio Grand« 


Angeles 


Rio 


SPECIAL 


Grande and Rock 


island 
quick time. OM 


ce, 


due’ by H 

Angeles ‘Joly 

UINAN, EB. D. 
S. Broadway, 


Lesile, Dept 


or JUDSO 
Spring st. 


EXCt KSIUN 
leave Los June 20 and July 4, 
management 
‘la the Denver and 


wars; 


13s § 
WORLD'S FAIR EXCURSION, 


WILL 
for 


Rio 
beautiful 
pring. 

, CON- 


Sec... leaves Los 


Moke res rvations with 
RAPIN, secretaries. 


Co. 


Ww. 
sl2 
4 


GREAT CENTRAL 
pe uctors 
elex to Boston; only 6 


ton: tourlet cars. 
_ ager; office, 220 Spring: 


ROUTE EXCUE RSION; EX- 
Los 


to 


EX 
An- 


"Hae York or 


SHEARER. man- 


» los 


GUITAK LEASONA LY NOTE; EXECUTION A A 


uaragiesc scholars 
in 3 79 


specialty; 
play in 
a lesson. 


society 


place, oppenite Hand st. school. 
A A WORLD'S FAIR COTTAGE: GIVEN. AWAY 
TTHEWS, 


to he 
Terms 


able to 

50 cents 

Prospect 
2 


Monday. MA cor. and 
Main. 2 
SPECIALISTS — 
Diseases Treated. 
“Des Garren AND CATASARRH TREATED BY 


Garrison Amick’ Ch-mical Treat- 
wonderful ST. 


ma de. 


8. 


MAIN 


Sis. Dit. J. 
badline 
ur Bellevue ave. Tel. 1119, 


\ ~ 


— SMITH—SPECIALTY MID- 
eared for during 


t, at 


| TO LET—NICELY FU {RNISHED FRONT | ROOMS 


nicely furnished rooms at 412 TEMPLE §8I.. 
only 1 block from the new Courihouse; rent 
_ very low. 


TO LE LET- Nii CEL Y ‘FU "URNISHED. | SUNNY ¥ ROOMS. 
$1 per week eprateal bath, cool reading-room, 
ete. Inguire BOOKSTORE, cor. §S-cond 

ain. 


TO LET. NICELY FURNISHED ROOM, ANGE- 
len» Lleights, to single gentlemen: references 
Address WG, care letter carrier 

gentlemen, $6 B NKER HILL AVE. 


rnished single or em multe; private 


the best apartment house in the city. 
TO LET—ROOMS IN CHICAGO, ELEGANT rey 
rates low? secure In advance. 
MORLEY Creat nt O11 Feen iin x 
10 LEime On FU Li Ma 
housekeeping; very desirable tora tion, close 
Address B, box 100, TIMES OFFICE 


TO LET— UNFURNISHED ROOMS “NCLUD. 
ing bath, bot and cold water, pantry and 
sereen porch. 123 W. 23D ST 2 


TO LET—IRVING, 220 8. HILL ST ST. ; LARGE, 
desirable rooms, wit modern conveniences, 
with housekeeping privileges. 


TO LET—FURNISHED ROOMS AT CORNER OF 
Hill and Court sts.: fin’: location, close to bustl- 
ness center. 401 COURT 8ST. 3 


_ 


TO ROOMS FOR HOUSEKEEPING, 
reasonable, TILE 


naleo ms, verry 
_PAR HEN Ww. "Fourth at. 


TO LET—HOTEL ST. ANGELO, GRAND AVE. 


and Temple; cool, airy rooms, with board, §8 
per week; summer rates. 
TO LET—THR “ROCHESTER,” 1012 TEMPLE 


st.; furnished rooms, singly or en suite; room 
and t 4 


ward, $6 per week. 
— FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


also 1 large parlor. ST. NICHO- 
LAS, 213 Broadway 13 


To ROOMS For LIGHT HOUSRE- 
keeping: and water; $10 per month 


barn 
553 MAPLE AVE. 


TO LET — DESIRABLE FURNISHED ROOMS, 
firet and second floor; housekeeping if dertred. 
755 BROADWAY. 2 


To LARGE, FURNISHED = 
with bon or light housekvep from u 
121 N. HILL ST. 

TO LET—FURNISHED ROOMS BOARD, 
by the week, §4.50, 320 WILM ING- 


TO LET—FLOWER AND TENTH &8TS.. 3 noone 
furnished or unfurnished; 
ee 
TO LET—A WORLD'S FAIR COTTAGE GIVEN 
to every caller. P. H. MATTHEWS, Main and 
£ con 


TO LET—8 FURNISHED Rooms FoR HOUSR- 
~ $12. A. BARLOW, Hellman 


ROOMS AND KITCHEN 
for light housekeeping, $10. 715 8 OLIVE 


To LET—3 ROOMS UNFURNISHED FOR COM- 
pany. Apply to F. PIEPER, 108 B. ae 


TO LET — LOWER FLOOR, 8 ROOMS, F FUR- 
nished for housekeeping. 548 HILL, opp. aw 


TO LET—NICELY FURNISITED FRONT RAY- 
window room. 24: 244 ‘8. 8. BU NKER HILL AVR. 


= 


FER 
av s PAIN FRR, 
P. ‘1 ‘MATTHEWS, cor. Second A Main. 2 


TO LET—FURNISHED ROOMS. SINGLE AND EN 


suite. WILEY BLOCK, Broadway. 

TO LET — BEAUTIFUL 
single or en suite. 447 TEMPLE ST. 5 
TO LET—232 8. HILL, LARGE, FINELY FUR. 

_hish d rooms, with» first-class boa md. 


TO LET—4 ROOMS. FURNISHED FOR HOUSE. 
keeping. 512 W. SEVENTH ST, 2 

TO LET—CONEY’S RENTING AGENCY, 37 W 

_ First st.. runs free carriages. 

TO LET—2 ROOMS, FURNISHED OR UNFUR- 
nished: adults. 688 S. HID. 

TO LET—~ ONE LARGE SUNNY ROOM, 
nished. 127 E. THIRD sr. 

TO LET—FURNISHED ROOMS AT 1115 & HOPR 
ST.; also barn in the re 


TO LYT—FURNISHED 412 HOPE. 6 6 


3 


Houses. 


IPL LPP LP PPP 
TO LET-—6-ROOM OOTTAGE OY ELECTRIC 
line, Bonnie Brae st., $10 per month, with 


8-room honte on Flower st., 
; choice in every way; $35 per enth, 
water free. 

Keys at our Office, where you can see a large 
list of houses, furnished and unfuratabed. 
THE SILENT & BETTS 

Second and Broadway, 
Jargest list of rent houses, furnished and us 


furnished, in this city; = be pleased te 
PIEPER & presen my ru 
ay. ‘ 


furnished or en oe y with all modem om 

enicnces, stable, chicken house, ete, Apply to 
ow NER, 682 Los les et. 2 


TO LET—8-ROOM HOUSE, $5 PER MONTH, 


with water; also 2 furni 2 minutes 
walk from Temple-st. cable. Inquire 1514 
SORTS OF Hot AT ALL 


in all parte of the elite, at 
FLOU RE RENTAL AGENCY, 134 Broadway, 


To LET—BEAULTIFUL HOME: LOWER FLOOR 
elegantly carpeted alike: aol other 
furniture for sale. 1350 FLOWER &T, 2 


TO LET—A 6-ROOM MODERN COPPAGE, FUR 
nished or unfurnished, with ehicken yard, Ap- 


—s-KUUM CULLAUK, 
Liacola Hotel. 216 8, 


rat door south of 
BROAD DWAY. 
N. Spring 
FOR WORLD'S FATR COTTAG and 
ain 


Monday. P. H. MATTHEWS, cof, 
Second. 

TO LET—HOU SER FURNISHED AND 
nished. JOHN P. PROK, 242 A, 
room 9. 

LET — WORLD'S FAIR OOTTACE, RENT 
See P. H. MATTHEWS, cor, Recond and 
ain 2 

also on N. Griffin ave. FIELD, 140 & Broad. 
way. 

TO LET—NEW MODE RN ROOM rt airs 

m WRIGHT thrand ave. 


To ALL oven THE A. 
SUMNER & CO., 1UT 


TO LET-6 ROOM OOTTAUR Witt BATH: 
Apoly at 1106 W, 1ITH BT 

FLOWER ST. 4 

TO LET— 

Furnished Houses. 

FFF FoF LLIN LOLOL 

TO LET- TURNISHED HOUSE AND 
barn with servant's foom) handsomely deco- 
rate]; view in the ety, bear 
Third. HOPMAN, Hreads 

TO LET — AT LONG BRACH, “FUR. 
nisi d cottage, beat reat, including 
trans tien for one, #90; Bo "children. DE 
LA MONTE, 12] & Bre way. 3 

To Let—s-hOOM HOLME AND 4-ROOM FLAT, 

. §25-218, decorated aud furnished. Call at 
HILL ST.; willttake youd to see them. 

TO =LET--FU RNIN ED 10-ROOM, MODERN 
hous gre and trees. WILLIAM 

ILES, Wasnt cor, Maple ave. 

COTTAGE, FURNISHED. AT 

alon, Cetalina Taleod, for the season. 
Lon & RICHARDS, 108 Broadway. 

TO LET—AN ELMUANT di: hOOM FU 
bouse, Hill «ft. hear FLOUR 
RENTAL AGENCY, 146 

fine }ixt of oll oL IVER & 237 


ave.. Santa Monica, CHAS, C. LAMB, 213 W 
First at. ai 3 
TO LET—HOU "RNT WAND UNFUR- 
nished. JUNMN 242 8. Broadway, 
__yoom 2 

‘URN ISHED FLAT. CLusz 
& RICHARDS, 102 Broadway. 3_ 
TROOM COTTAGE, PARTLY. FUR- 
ished, Apply 216 N. ‘GRAND A 
4d Manicures. 


MISS C. STAPFER, 211 W. FIRST sT., CHIROP- 
odist and manicure, 


ZACHAU, 124 8. MAIN, ROOMS 4 AND 
Diseases of the feet only. 


Let -DESK “ROOM. BROADWAY. 


[Ive STOCK— . 
Wanted ‘and Por Sale. 
ror SALE— 

Telephone 720. 

(wine 6 the etringency of money 
have decided to aplit in our 
during July and ugnes 

and huces at stable and re 

7 a. to 0 a.m., 

borses, same, ti. 

Pole team, 1 seat, $1.50 

Pole team, 2 seater, $2. 

We now hare na gool turnoute ae can be 

in the cite. and euited to the rond, 
eafe for ladies and children to drive, and at 
same time enit most fastidious: also, 


would sell indy's eaddie or driving horses 
bnegiee, surries, efc.: horses double 
n 


and carts; aleo eton: all oret- 
claee condit! ion; one-fourth diseount by the 
month: lessons ven in horseback ng at 
stable, $1; habit and skirts for rent. 


Cable paeses atable. 
Telephone 730. 
GRAND Ge LIVERY, 


_Grand avenue. 
FOR SALE—AT LA. L. STABLE, &26 8. MAIN, 


horses, buggies, carriages of all kinds, baght 
aold and exchanged; to let—coed rigs. centile 
horees: hack and 3-seater to order. Tel. 207 
L. WILHELM, proprietor. 


FOR SALE—GENTLF., 5 YEARS OLD, >, 
4 yveara old, £100; buggy, $25, worth 840: 
eaddle and harness, sprinc wagon, at your 
price until! Mondee neon, RELATONT 


SALE A NO. 1 FAMILY MARK, ABSO- 
Intely safe, in truth and.in fact, for man or 
Call or write, room I], % &, 


AT OCALIFORNIA STOCK 
Yards, 238 Angeles st., two etrionds of 
fine-broken, horses, and dou't forget 
_it. A ALLEN. -ZELL. 


FOR SALE AT O. K. STABLE, 248 8 MAIN 
ST... a few well broken driving horses; 1 


JUST ARRIVE) 


ing mare, 1 eaddle pony; prices rvasonable; 
stock guaranteed, 
FOR SALD HORAFS “AND MULES FOR SALE 
by D. K. ASK, receiver Pacific Ratiwa 
Co. Inquire office, 


y 
corner Seventh street 
and Grand are. 


FOR SALE — SMALL MULES, GooD 
wagon and good harness: just the thing for 
camping outit, Cor. SECOND and SAN 
_ PEDRO STS, 

FOR SALB OR EXCHANGE—YOUNG HORSE 
10% top buggy and harness; wut 
young cow; baled bay; price, cash, $100. 184 

s. AVE. 2 

WANTED [WANT TO TRADE POR 
mulea : will make a trade 
for rieht stock. BR. W. POINDEX Ww 
Second at. 

FOR SALH-—BARGAIN DRIVING HORSE, 
pacer, gentle, extra fast, sound, 7 years 4 old. 


pies: bulls for service; pasture near 
elty, NIL ES, Washington and Maple ave. 


Fou SALE-A VERY STYLISH, SOUND AND 
atrong eurrey or coach horse for $150; Worth 
sa, HILL, photographer, Pasadena. 


FOR SAL “YOU WANT TO BUY A — 
without taking any chances whatever, wee V. 
Vv, Om THRAN, 317 E. Second’ st. 


WANTED _\ DRIVING HORSE FOR KEEPING 


Gurlag the summer: use very little, Ad: 


rou FUR SALE -HURSBS AND CAKRIAGBS OF ALL 
pate hous! ht, seld and exchanged. 411 5S. 
ning & 


FoR SALE — BUYS HORSE. TOP RUGGY, 
Romecs good rig; eee this. 128 8. BROAD- 
AY. 


FIRST-CLASS ALFALFA PASTURAGE, ARTE- 
sian phade. W. DENBY. Downey. Cal. 


DRIVING MARE, $35.” SEE 
r MEL. First st., cor, Spring. 


“HORSE, 
$00. 331_S8. SPRING, 2 


harnens, _bue kbeard, 
WORLD'S FAIR 


“COTTAGE GIVEN AWAY. 


fall P. HW. MATTHEWS, Main and Second. 2 


FOR SALE—FINE SINGLE AND DOUBLE DRIV- 
ere T. H. REY NOLDs, 628 8S. Olive at. 


ror SALE— GOOD, LARGE, GENTLE HORSE, 
an Add H., FIMES OFPICE.- 

ren SALE—A GooD FAM cow, 
gentie and cheap. 646 ROSAS &T. 2 


FOR SALE — GOOD MILCH COWS. 
and gentle. * 300° st. 4 


ats LE—A GOOD GENTLE HORSE. SINGER 
3. 216 8. ‘Broadway. 


FOR SALBE—CHEAP, FOX TERRLER DOG. AP- 
_ bly 2101 BONSALLO AVE. 2 


MASSAGE— 
Hammam and Other Baths. 
BATHS, 230 8. 
sul vapor, electric, cowplexion, saage 
end Tiimmam specie! baths scientifically given; 
y Turkish bath in the ci 

lee’ dept. oven S a.m. to 6 4.m.; gentie- 

men's dept. open day and night. 


ANGELES CURE, BATH AND MASSAGE 
titute, 630 S. Broadway, near Seventh st. 

ew ecience of healing, steam and various 

k of baths. DK. LUDWIG GOSSMANN, 
practitioner of natural therapeutica, 


OT SALT BATHS, MASSAGE TREATMENT 
by American 308 8. 


lady. SPRING ST., 
MEDICATED ELBCTRIC BATHS: ALSO SOM 
thing Important to MIS. ROBBINS, 


108 FEF. Foarth et., room 42. 
MME. AIMES OIVES MASS AGE AND | MAGNETIC 


tr-atment; cures rheumatism ; hours 1 to 9 p.m. 
360 N, M N, room 2. 
PATENTS— 
And Patent Agents. 
BLO PMO LO PR LOMO ML 


HAZARD & TOWNSEND—PATENTS ON INVEN- 
tions secured in all countries; copyri trade- 
marks and labels. Office, room y 
Block. Los Aageles, Cal. l. 347. 


MoveELs— 
And Meést-makers. 
BLL VM 

GOLDMAN & SON, MODELMAKERS. 1702 8. 
Main st., Los Angeles ; models ful Sone - 
mental machinery made to order or repaired; 
inventors’ work strictly confidential. 


LEGAL. 


Notice for Publication 


Of Time for Provine Will, ete. 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT, STATE 
of California,..county of Los Angeles, 
ss. In the matter of the estate of 
Paul Kern, deceas 
Notice is hereby given that Tuesday, 

the lth of July, 1893, at 10 o'clock 


a.m. of said day, at the courtroom of 
this court, Department Two thereof, 
at the courthouse of the county, in the 
city of Los Angeles, county of 
Los Angeles, and ~ of Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed as the time 
and place fer hearing the application 
of Kate Kern, pray!ng that a document 
now on file in this court, purporting 


to be the last will-and testament of the 
said deceased, be admitted to probate,and 
that letters testamentary be issued 
thereon to her, at which time and place 
ail persons interested therein may ap- 
pear and contest the same. 
Dated June 22, 1893. 
WARD. County Clerk, 

Ry Cc. W. Blake, Deputy. 

Wellborn & Hutton, “Attorneys for Pe- 
titioner. 


Dividend Notice. 


SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS UNION, 
226 California street, corner Sansome 


street; branch, 17 Market street, corner 
Polk, San Francisco. 
For the half year ending with 20th of 


June, 1593. a dividend has been declared 
at the rate of five (5) per cent r annum 
on term deposits, and four and one-sixth 


(4 1-6) per cent per annum on ordinary 
deposits; free of taxes, gavabie on and 
after Saturday, Ist of Alte 1893. 

TE, Cashier. 


LOVELL WH 
Dividend Notice. 
DIVIDEND NO. 8 OF THE MAIN- 
street Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
for ‘the six months ending June 30, 1893. 
will be due and 


cent. 

three (3) per cent. 

deposits. a. 
_ Los Angeles, Cal., 


Dissolution of Copartnership 


THE PARTNERSHIP HERETOFORE 
existing between the undersigned under 

dissolv mutual consen 
thls Gay A. INSON. 
. LOUIS F. VETTER. 

Los Angeles, Cal., June 1895. 


my annum on ordinary 
L, Secretary. 
July 1, 1893. 


| 


| gana in said Los Angeles count 


vided one-third interest of the estate of 
Miguel Leonis, deceased, 
that certain real property situate in 
the city and county of Santa mh 
state of California, descri lots 

and 4, of block 230, of the “city 

nt& Earbara, according to the offictal 
plat thereof, with the 
ments thereon, and tne personal 
erty therein, and which said property 
is also known as the Commerci 
ge by Also to sell at private or ~*~ 
ic snle and to assign, set over and trans- 
fer that certain certificate of sale made 
and executed. by C. Pendleton, Esq., 
commissioner appointed by the supeftor 
court of the county of Los Angdea, 
State of California, to make sale ender 
that certain decree of foreclosure and 
sale rendered, made and entered in the 
case of G. L. Mesnager, executor, ote, et 

et 


of, In and to 


al. vs. Mary Hart al., No. 
of the files of the said superior co 
and of the writ for the enforcement 


said decree and of the order of sale made 
and issued in said cause by the 

of said superior court under Ris hand 

the seal of said court, and to said 
W. Pendieton as such commissioner, dle 
rected, whereb the said commissio 
certified that he sold, 
redemption as 
executors of t ] 
ment of Micuel Leonia 
the use and benefit r” the 
titled to distribution of the esta 
deceased, al! the _undivided 
interest of Mary Hart of, tn and to 
the Rancho Fl ion, in 
county of Los Angeles, ‘and 

ticularly described and set forth f in Pine 
said decree and order of sale; also 
all the rixht, tithe and interest of the 
estate of Miguel Leonts, deceased, tn said 
Rancho El Escorpion under and by vir 
tue of said certificate “ sale. 


Press, a newspaper 
lished in the county oy 


Judge of the Superior Court ‘of the State 
of California, in and for the County 


7893. 
Robarts and *udeeil, Attorneys for Pe- 


titioners. 


Notice of Sale of Franchise. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF &L PER- 
visors of Los Angeles cou:.:y, “al, 


Whereas, appttcation has been made to 
the Board of Supervisors of Les Amesten 
county, Cal., for a franchise for a «tuihle 
track street electric railway or a 
along the route hereinafter describ. 


it is proposed 


and 

inafter set fort 

Now therefore. notice is “erebs given 
that on the lst day of July, at 2 
o'clock p.m., the Board of Su of 
the county of Los Angeles will rr -ceive 
bids for the sale of a franchise to con- 
struct and operate a double track electric 
railway over Pasadena avenue from the 


*‘o graat the 
conditions c- 


Los Angetes to 

public highway turns from said Pasadena 
avenue, easterly along the side of the 
hill, and runs along over a former 
right-of-way of the Los Angeles and San 
Gabriel Valley Railroad; theace along 
said last mentioned high wa; oh a trestie 
to be constructed ty | KTantee ad- 
joining the present roadwa; 
southerly side thereof, to a pose 

one hundred feet west of t westerly 
end of the county bridge across th ge 

royo Seco; thence crossing aia” 

lic highway to the northerly side these: 
thence across the Arroyo Seco on «a 
bridge to be constructed by the grantee, 
adjoining and immediately above _the 
present county bridge, thence along said 
ighway to a point on the west boundary 
line of the city of South Pasadena, the 


tracks of said electric railroad to be as 
Heart center avenue as prac- 
ticable. and as near together as a 


proper regard for public safety will per- 
mit. Said franchise will be granted for 
the term of fifty years. 

Said franchise will be ey upon the 
terms and conditions of a —_— ordi- 
nance now on file in the “a of the 
Board of Supervisors, open to the inspec- 
tion of all persons desiring to bid on the 
sate. and said framchise if granted, will 

upon the terms and conditions 
forth in said proposed ordinance. 

A certified check in the sum of five 
hundred dollars to bid. 
By order of the sors. 


H. RD, 
County and Clerk of the 
Whitt 
By W. Deputy. 


Notice for Publication 
Of Time for Proving Will, ete 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT, Boye 
of California, county of Los An 
In the matter of the 
Thomas, deceased. 

Notice is hereby given that Thu ursday, 
the 6th day of 1833, at 10 o'clock 
m. of said day, at the courtroom of this 
court, Department Two thereof, in the 
city of Los Angeles, county of Los An 
geles and state of California has been 
appointed as the time and place for hear- 
ing the application of Joseph J. Richarda, 
praying that a document now on file i ip 
this — Pithe last to be an exempl 

the last will and testament 


thereof in tho surragate’s court of 
county of Oneida, state of New Yor 
be admitted to probate, and that es 
testamentary be issued thereon to 
in this state, at which time and place all 
persons interested therein may appear 
and contest the same. 
Dated June 20, 18%. 
T. H. WARD, County Clerk. 
By Cc. W. Biake, Deputy. 
Wellborn & Hutton, Attorneys for Pe- 
titioner. 


Notice of S ale of Bonds 


Of Manzana Irrigation Distriet of Los 
!£ Angeles Coanty, Cal 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 

whereas the board of directors of the 

Manzana Irrigation District, having its 

office at Manzana in Los Angeles county, 

May 23, 1893, pags a c*- 


of the denomination 
therefore. is 
proposals for 
said 
board of directors at its office at Man- 


up to the hour of 12 mon © the ith 


July, 1883. LVEY, 
Ban of the Board of Directors of 
the Manzana Irrigation Distric 


jand Trust Com 
the board of 


peyable on and after.i+ 
| July 10, 1893, at the rate of five 6) per 
per annum on term deposits and) 


- 


Noticé%to Taxpayers. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF SUPER- 
visors of Los Angues county, Califor- 


nia. June 1 

Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Supervisors of Los Angeles county, 
California, will meet on Monday, July 
3, 1893, at 10 oclock a.m., a8 a county 
board of equalization, to examine 4 
assessment ks and equalize the as- 
sessment of property in said county, 
and will continue in session for that pur- 
pose from time to time until the busi- 
ness of equalization is Giaposed of, but 
not later than Monday, a” UR 

Gmety Clerk and ex-officio Clerk of the 
oard of Su 
Be Ww. 


H. Whit 
Notice of Dividend. 


THE USUAL 3 PER CENT. SEMI-AN- 
nual July dividend of the Security Loan 
ny has been declared by 
checks 
dul orwarded to stockholders. 
W. STIMSON, President, 


Dividend Notice. 


DIVIDEND NO. 88 OF THE LOS 
geles Savings Bank for the six mon 
ending June is now due ana pay- 
able as follows: On term deposits at the 


rviso 
temo re. Deputy. 


wr cent. r annum, and on or- 
— eposits at Phe of cent. 
per annum. W. MM. 


Cashter. 


“Did your son take gymnastics in his 
college course?” “Yes, yes; but 
never speaks any of those foreign lan- 
guages here at home.”—(Chicago Inter 
Ocean. 


| 
| | 
ern 
4); 
| | | 
| 
FOR EXCHANGI! | 
| 
| 
: 
2 
z ler be published for four successive 
weeks in The Los Angeles Times, a - 
| newspaper printed and published in the 
| ) county of Los Angeles, and in the Morn- 
Twenty acres at Moneta, on Redondo rail- | rinted and pub- 
way. Will exchange for restaurant, saloon or anta Barbara. 
H. ARK. 
of 
7. NOLAN & SMIIH, 228 W. Second 
$2600 buys a new modern 6-room house. in | 20. 
fine locality, near electric car line; $500 cash g partmer or 
dress WESTERN | 
| 
| | and 
— = | W herea 3 
| | | 
| 
FOR 8ALE--838700—A GREAT BARGAIN; | 
acres near Compton; 7 acres in alfalfa, yield- | 
ing Tand&crops a year: 785 fruit trées in | 
fine condition; about 400 in bearing, balance | | 
ery wagon beginning to bear: flowing well. house, barn. | 
TIMES OFF : 
FOR SALE—MORRIN'S POULTY CURE, WHOLE. | 
sale and retail. EDWIN CAWSTON, 230% S. | | 
Spring st. | - | | 
For SALE—SMALL OF FINE | | 
mitnure and carpets. Address M.M., TIMES & 
OFFICE. i | 
| 
| | 
tiered ‘ | 
¥ | | 
= 
T? LET— 
z wa 
busines 
hi 
| 
| | 
| 
n aco pures if or | 
| 
Val., 
| da 
ever 
— to Kaneas hicugo dal 
| | 
| | _ 
| | 
scener)s 
é 
| 
os 
| 

| 
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Sos Angeles Sunday Times : 


July 2, 1893. 


le 
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TWENTY-SECOND PAGE.—‘Gath’'s” 
Genius—Songs Sung in the Revolu- 
tion—Leaders and Rulers—Our Boys 
and Girls: The “Swamp Fox.” 
TWENTY-THIRD PAGE.—A Poor Boy 
—“Muffin’—Fun Without Fire-crack- 
ers—-Miscellany. 
TWENTY-FOURTH PAGE.—Orchard 
and Farm. 


Part IV. 


TWENTY-FIFTH PAGE.—Advertise- 
mente. 

TWENTY-SIXTH PAGE.—Woman and 
Home—Unde Uncle Sam—The Bod- 
ice—The Piagza—‘' Repairs to 

Beauty.” 

TWENTY-SEVENTH PAGE.—RBirth- 
day of Republics—The Butcher Bird— 
Miscellany— Advertisements. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH PAG E.—Full-page 
Advertisement, J. T. Sheward. 


The Modern Printing Press. 
This essentially the age of the 
printing press—the printing press car- 
ried to the greatest perfection of me- 
chanica? skill, The grandeur of humen 
invention is nowh more emphatically 


is 


voleeea than in the great perfecting 
presses of today. printins their scores 
of. thousands of sheets hourly and 


turning them out all ready for the 
hands of the people who read. Fifty 
years ago and not less than two weeks’ 
time would have been consumed in 
laborious efYert” in turning out the 
Papers that the great perfecting presses 
of today finish to completeness in a 
kingle hour. The thousands of many- 
pAge papers Which these stearh gignts 
ean give to the world hourly would 
hive cailed for days and days of 
Wearying toil to strike off on the old 
hand presses which were considered as 
the triumph of invention In their day. 
They ‘mark the march of the world's 
progress, and tell us that we live in 
an era of activity. an ace when all the. 
_ world is in touch, when nowhere in 
tivilized lands is the silence and the 
seclusion of utter solitude and isolation. 
The world’s thoveht is winged by 


Lh and our modern Pegasus is 
swifter by far than the winged ‘steed 
of old. 


It is the telegraph, the ocean cable 


OLUMBIA PRESS NUMBER. 


-wretchedness would come. to thousands. 


|... More Proofs of Stability. 


another column this morging. It has 


once prepares its history for the press, 
and the press with lightning speed 
gives it to the world. , Ay 
There is no place for the modern 
Cain, with hands red with his brother's 
blood, to hide, for everywhere the press 
throws abroad the story of his crime 
and lays the brand of murder upon his 
forehead. It is the world’s great mod- 
ern detective, lynx-eyed, tireless and 
ubiquitous. 

Take from the world the modern 
printing press and what mental stag- 
nation would be the result, for the tel- 
graph would go with it, and no more 
in the deeps of the wide seas should 
we be able to sustain the ocean cables. 
The business world alone could not 
bear the taxation for their support, to 
which now the newspaper so largely 
contributes. How the seas would vir- 
tually widen, and the continents be ex- 
tended, and slow-footed silence creep 
across the plains and lock everywhere 
the enginery of intelligence and blot out 
the daily record of the world's life. The 
news of the world, that most important 
factor of civilization and modern en- 
lightenment, would find no gatherers. 
What an army of unemployed should 
we have. What want and famine and 


How the fields of industry would every- 
where be narrowed, and the ranks of 
educated men and Women be thinned. 
Then here's to the perfecting press, 
the triumph of the age in which we 
live; the agent of human advancement; 
the apostie of amelioration of many of 
the world’s ills; the harbinger of good; 
the friend of Labor and the foe of Ig- 
norance. The world bids it all hail! 
and from sea to sea, from continent to 
continent, reverberates its welcome! 


The cloud has now lifted from the 
financial atmosphere of Los Angeles, 
and business is again entering its regu- 
lar channels, which were temporarily 
dammed up by over-anxiety, on the 
part of nervous bank depositors. 

Those of the banks which have not 
yet resumed business are preparing to 
do so, with perhaps one exception. The 
East Side and the Broadway bank have 
been open for several days. The Uni- 
versity Bank expects to open this 
week. The two national banks—the 
First 
only awaiting permission from Wash- 
ington to resume business. 

The statements of the condition of 
the banks on June 30, as published in 
The Times yesterday, should go far to 
re-establish confidence in these insti- 
tutions. 

The Farmers’ and Merchants’ shows 
cash on hand, $708,029; cash with cor- 
respondents, $353,835, and cash on call, 
$294,353—a total of $1,266,218, which is 
an increase of $350,000 over January 1. 
The surplus and undivided profits are 
$817,162, and deposits, $2,165,574; both 
items showing a considerable increase. 

The East Side Bank has cash, $18,286; 
dve depositors, $32,043. 

The Security Savings Bank and Trust 
Company has increased its deposits 
from $816,978 to $955,063. Its cash on 


hend and with banks has increased 
nearly $40,009 during six months. 

The Main Street Savings Bank has in- 
creased its deposits from $418,745 to 
$326,254. It bas $60,579 on hand and 
with bankers. 

The Los Angeles Savings Bank has 
increased its deposits from $1,177,283 to 
$1,508. 477, and has $92,524 cash, besides 
$254,578 in bonds. 

The California Bank makes an ex. 
cellent statement, which will be found 


cash on hand equal to 70 per cent, of 
its deposits. 

Looking at these figures, the fact be- 
comes still more obvious that the re. 
cent excitement was altogether hase- 
less. The financial foundation of Los 
Angeles having been thus tested. there 
should be no further obstacle in the 
path of progress upon which the city 
entered at the beginning of the year. 

Outside capitalists are investing’ lib- 
erally in real estate; building is. going 
forward at an unprecedented rate: sev- 
| eral important manufacturing enter- 

prises are under way; the grain and 
fruit crops never looked better; the 
immigration to this section promises to 
be greater this winter than ever be- 
fore. N 


What more could be asked? Unless 


and the inventions of steam power 
which are the parents of the swift-re- 
volving and gigantic presses which are 
ours today. With the coming of these 
was born the necessity which con- 
ecived them. The old hand press Was 
not swift enough to seize and convey 


the messages which they have for the | 


world. We have nothing in common 
with them; they are kindred with the 
ox-cart and the stage-coach of old. 
The world-wide sympathies of human- 
_ity had not then fully awaked. Nation 
did not touch hand with nation as it 
does. today. The great oceans were 
almost impassable bars to national as- 
sociation. The slow-sailing ships con- 
sumed weeks in making their passage 
of the geas, and events almost faded 
from the Old World’s memory before 
they reached the New World's ears. But 
now the emoke and the reveberation of 
the cannon across the ocean's waters 
scarce dies away ere the.story of its 
Shot reaches us. The assassin's arm is 
scarcely stayed ‘when the New World 
hears of.the deadiy attempt and rings 

with the old in condemnation of the 

feed. The swift-working linotype at 


{ 


all signs fail, the coming year will be a 
| red-letter one in the history of Los 
Angeles, 

a Vest-pocket Restaurant—No!. 
| An article is,going the rounds of the 
| press, copied from the New York Re- 
corder, regarding a wonderful revolu- 
_tion in food that is to be caused by the 
| discovery of an Austrian doctor named 
Tiechii, who, we are told, after twenty 
years of study, has succeeded in ex- 
tracting the active nutritious principles 
from various foods, combining them in 
the smallest and most concentrated 
form, so that without difficulty the food 
may be carried in the vest pocket, in 
the shape of tiny capsules. We are 
promised a dinner of half a dozen 
courses, from soup to coffee, in this 
shape, so that the American business 
man need not leave his desk for din- 
ner. Now, all this is nonsense. Man 
requires a certain amount of solid food 
da:!y—generally not less than twelve 
ounces. Concentration cannot go be- 
yond removing from food the water 
which, it contains, . which varies 


a 


and Southern California—are + 


| good form for the 


to over 90 per cent. in turnips. When 
Liebig’s meat extract was first intro- 
duced: the same! silly promises were 
made, but now thaf preparation is only 
claimed to be a flavoring. It is a sad 
thing, but the American business man 
will still have to waste three or four 
minutes a day in shoveling pork and 
beans, doughnuts, pie and coffee into 
his busy stomach. 


‘‘Jooks’* and Things. 
Another story of snobbishness among 
the ‘'400"" comes from New York. Mrs. 
J. Coleman Drayton, whose name was 
promjnently before the public. a short 
time ago, consulted her mother, Mrs. 
Astor, as to the manner in which she 
could re-enter New York society, ‘which 
means the exclusive circle ruled over 
by McAllister. Mrs. Astor advised her 
daughter to return to Europe, and 
through the influence of William Wal- 
dorf Astor enter society in London, 
thereby making her transition from 
London society to New York's social 
world a “comparatively easy matter.”’ 
W. W. Astor is the wealthy snob who 
has practically. expatriated himself, 
bought the Pall Mall Gazette and 
turned it into a monthly magazine, con- 
tributed to by dukes and prince's fa- 
vorites, while it goes beyond the most 
silurian Tory organs in bitterly oppos- 
ing Irish home rule and every other 
measure for the relief of the people. If 
the whole ‘400’ would pack their bag- 
gage and cross the Atlantic for good, 
the United States would be the gainer. 


The ‘‘Columbia’s’’ Foundation. 
In this issue is printed a unique and 
striking list of the rare stones, marbles 
and other interesting objects which 
have been placed in the foundation of 
the new “Columbia” press of The 
Times. Besides these much-prized con- 
tributions, for which The Times is un- 
der many obligations to the donors, we 
have received, too late for placing in 
the main foundation, a handsomely- 
polished slab of-serpentine marble from 
the Banning Company's quarry at Cata- 
lina Island; two large slabs of beauti- 
ful marble from the Colton Marble 
Works; specimens from Gen. H. V. 
Boynton, the noted Washington corre- 
spondent, and contributions from other 
sources. All of which are highly appre- 
clated and will be duly acknowledged. 


Charles Nordhoff, the veteran cor- 
respondent, whose letters on Southern } 
California, afterward reprinted in book 
form, did so much to direct attention 
to this-section twenty years ago, has 
returned from Hawaii, whither he was 
sent by the New York Herald to ascer- 
tain the bottom facts in regard to af- 
fairs on the islands. He says the 
great bulk of the natives are opposed 
to annexation and to the provisional 
government, which is also unpopular 
with a very large proportion of the 
foreign or white population. The 
government refuses to take a vote on 
the question of annexation, because it 
knows that its. defeat would be.over-. 
whelming. It is evident that our 
Government was right in refusing to 
railroad annexation through until the 
real wishes of the majority of the in- 
habitants of the islands could be ascer- 
tained. When the United States ac- 
quires’ any more territory, it will come 
voluntarily. Meantime, there is little 
doubt that the absolute independence 
of the islands will be insisted upon, 
and ample provision made for the ac- 
commodation of our war vessels which 
call there. 


Senator Jones has given his opinion 
on the silver question, and it differs 
from most of those which have hitherto 
been made public. Mr. Jones doubts 
whether the Sherman act can be re- 
pealed at the extra session. He says 
—and many think with him—that it 
cannot be wiped out unless a substitute 
satisfactory to the advocates of free 
coinage is provided, and expresses the 
further opinion that should Congress 
succeed in effecting the repeal with- 
out granting such a substitute there 
will surely be a breaking away from 
the old parties of men who believe the 
free coinage of silver the best method 
of solving the financial problem, It 
has been a matter of surprise to some 
that a demand for the repeal of the 
Sherman act comes from gold and 
silver advocates alike, The difference 
is that the silver men want some- 
thing more satisfactory in the place 
of that law, while the goldites do not, 
Here is where the trouble will come in, 
when Congress meets, 


A market for another agricultural 
product has been opened in Europe, 
Owing to a drought, which appears to 
have extended over a large part of Bu- 
rope, the hay crop has been a failure, 
and England is buying large quantities 
of American hay, the price in the En- 
glish market having risen to $35 a ton, 
with prospects of a atill greater ad- 
vance, A cargo is alao being sent from 
New. York to France. A few days ago 
a diapatch was received in Los Angeles 
from London inquiring regarding the 
price of hay in California. What we 
here call hay is unknown in Europe, 
but it could probably be utilized in the 
shape of chopped feed. Although Eu- 
rope has to look to the United States 
to feed ita horses as well as its people, 
we stil continue slavishly to let En- 
glish money kings dictate our financial 
syatem., 


There is a general rejoicing in the 
East over the decision of the President 
to call an extra session of Congress. It 
remains to be seen to what extent this 
joy will be justified. Meanwhile, all the 
big silver mines of the country and 
most of the smelters are closing down, 
throwing thousands of men out of em- 
ployment. Los Angeles will feel the 
pinch the most from the direction of 
Arizona, whose merchants are good cus- 
tomers of our wholesale houses, and 
whose citizens are in the habit of com- 
ing here in summer to cool off. 


In one respect the World's Fair has 
proved a disappointment. The number 
of visitors from Europe has not, been 
nearly so large as Was expected. On 
the other hand, travel to Europe is i 
mense. The outgoing Atlantic steam- 
ers on a recent Saturday carried the 
largest number of passengers that have 
sailed for a long time. It isn't quite 
New York four 
hundred to go to so vulgar a place as 
Chicago. 


It appears that while California has 
been concentrating its exhibits in the 
State building at the World’s Fair, it 
has made but a very poor display in 
the Agricultural building. This is a 
pity, as many visitors will not see 
all the State buildings, while very few 
will fail to inspect the general agricul- 
tural display. Furthermore, when the 
awards are made, California will be no- 
where, as the exhibits in the State 


from about 10 per cent. in rice 


Those 


at a distance, who do not attend, are 
likely to form an erroneous impression 
when they read the Met of awards. It 
may not yet be too late to remedy this 
error. 


The elaborate exhibit of county ex- 
penditures, prepared for publication by 
the Citizens’ Non-partisan Reform As- 
sociation, and which was announced 
to appear in today’s Times, has been 
held back for revision. It is a full- 
page showing. 


WE ARE SEVEN. 
{See illustration, title-page. Part IIL} 


South California with divinest eyes— 

Blue as the bright empyrean o'er her 
head— 

Leaned where the winds drew breath and 
softest sighs 

Swept throwgh- the leaves as zephyrs on- 
ward sped. 


Soft-winged as Nght; the very blossoms 
stood 

Nodding in laughter to the swaying grass 

And dimpling waters; for many a rood 

The birds’ songs ramg—the little birds 
that pass 


Heavenward at times, ag through the shin- 
ing air 

From tree to tree when 
come, 


nesting time is 


And linger like glad spirits free from care, 
And chant their happy joy-notes one by 
one. 


The cool, pale olives dropped upon the 


meads, 
The wondrous etchings that were out- 
lined there, 
Tangled with light and shade; even the 
weeds 


Were marvelous for color and were fair 


As many afiower. The golden sun 
Filled with rich amber all the shining 
streams, 
Wrapping in soft, gold mists the hillsides 
dun, : 
And meadows innbceg below in happy 
dreams. 


Then rose the virgin priestess of the night, 
The calm, white moon, diademed with her 


stars, 
And Sun and Earth wére wedded, and from 
sight 
The West drew back for them her golden’ 
bars. 


With swift, light: feet the.centuries have 
fied, 

But California now is not less fair 

Than whenin virgin loveliness she wed 

With the proud San, whowarmly wooed her 

there. 


Still shines her hair as if it held the light 
Of summer days gathered in wisps of gold, 
Her lovely face is dimpled yet, and bright, 
And still the sun wraps round her, fold 
on fold, 


Blossoming robes, girdled with silver 
streams, 

Sandals her feet with lilies and with rose, 

Gathers for her Night’s dewy pearls, nor 
deems 

Too fair for her the perfumed orange 
snows. 


‘ 


And seven bright daughters, with the moth- 
er’s eyes, 
Laugh on her hills, or wander through her 
vales, 
Bearing the treasures of rich harvestries, 
And beckoning Commerce with her snowy 
sails. 


And Angelena, fairest of the seven. 

Looks with large-visiénéd eyes, as she 
could see | 

The fathomless future’s curtain riven, 

And gaze on the days of Yet-to-Be, 


The roar and hum of industry she hears, 

The tread of Empire marching to her 
shores, 

She feels the pulse-beatg of the coming 


years, 
With smile of welcome opens all her 
doors. 


Peace to the future—peace! Like buds of 
spring 
Will burst our hopes tnto the fullest fow'r, 


shall be 
The richest jewels in this nation free, 
ELIZA A, OTIS, 
July 1, 1893, 


LETTERS TO THE TIMSBS. 


In Defense of the Infanta. 

LOS ANGELBS, July 1, 1893-—(To the 
Editor of The Times, There was an 
article in the Herald of the 26th ult. 
which merits the contempt of all decent 
Americans, but American citizens of 
Spanish birth can surely do no less 
than protest against the grossly in- 
sulting tone of the Herald correspond- 
ent while speaking of a Spanish lady, 
be she of royal blood or rot. 

This “G, T.,” as he signs himself, far 
from lowering the esteem in, which the 
Infanta is held, only put-in bold relief 
his anxiety to champion a Chicago lady 
who belleved herself to have been 
slighted by the Infanta because, as he 
would have us belleve,.of her-husband 
having been a hotel man before occu- 
pying his present distinguished posi- 
tion. “G. also attacks the Duke of 
Veragua, claiming that his conduct has 
offended the American people. and 
then, with the most exquisite good 
taste, he throws in the face of the 
duke the fact that Uncle Sam paid 
his expenses, intimating that he ought 
to be humbly grateful therefor. 

The indecorum of “G, T.’”’ is probably 
harmiess, but if one not acquainted 
with the American people -were to 
judge by his ill-bred words, our reputa- 
tlon for good wiil and good manners 
would suffer. Our guests from Spain 
came at the nation’s invitation, a most 
uppropriate one—all right-minded peo- 
ple think it was a graceful one—and 
will agree that it was gracefully ac- 
cepted. Respectfully, 

A. CUYAS 


IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 


The Formal Call Soon to Be Issued—The 
First Delegate. 

Arthur L. Thomas, ex-Governor of 
Utah, and president of the National 
Irrigation Association, the convention 
of which isto meet in this city, writes 
from Salt Lake that the Executive 
Committee proposes to meet soon and 
issue a formal call for the convention. 
The committee of the association, he 
says, Will be influenced in the matter 
of ratio of representation, and also in 
the programme of the proceedings of 
the congress, very largely by the wishes 
of the local committee here. 

Letters having been sent to foreign 
consuls asking to have all foreign coun- 
tries represented at the congress, a re- 
ply has been received from Acting Sec- 
retary of State Alvey A. Adee, from 
the Department of State at Washkjng- 
ton. In this he says that on the iQth 
inst. the department brought to the at- 
tention of the Secretary of the Interior 
the subject of giving to foreign govern- 
ments informal notices of the congress, 
and it is now awaiting his views. 

The first delegate tothe congress has 
already arrived. G..E. -Bailey. an irri- 
gation engineer, and also correspond- 
ent to the Inter Ocean of, Chicago, is 
here to represent Illinois ‘at the con- 
vention. His reports will be published 
in that paper. » 

Returns are also being received from 
a number of the gréat Eastern dailies, 
which will publisa reports gladly. , 

The irrigation congress will very 
soon issue 2 book bearing’ upon irriga- 
tion, treating of irrigation enterprises 
in Southern California and what irriga- 


building are not competitive. 


THE COURTS. 


Louis Phillips Brings Suit 
to Quiet Title. | 


Many Hundred Acres of Land at. 
Pomona Involved. 


The Benschutz Case Comes Up on an 
Order to Show Cause. 


Charlies Maurer Committed to the Stockton 
Insane Asylum Upon Second Examina- 
tion—Divorces Granted by the 
Superior Judges. 


A complaint was filed yesterday with 
the County Clerk by Louis Phillips, 
who claims cause for action against the 
San José Ranch Company, in order to 
quiet title to numerous lots and parcels 
of land located in and about the town 
of Pomona. The property involved is 
of many thousands of dollars value, and 
consists first of 144 lots in the Po- 
mona Heights tract, allof section 22, 
and fractional parts of sections 28, 26, 
26, 27, 28 and 35, T.1S8., R. 12 W., 
S.B.M., the latter aggregating more 
than three thousand acres, besides 156 
acres in the city of Pomona, and many 
other lots adjacent thereto. The plain- 
tiff holds that the defendant is a cor- 
poration, and by its right as such seeks 
to set up a claim of interest in the prop- 
erty feferred to, while in reality it has 
no right in the premises. That the real 
property described is a part of that 
portion of the Rancho San José and San 
José addition allotted to Richard Vejar 
under a partition made in the year 
1846, described by a line commencing 
at the southeast corner of the Rancho 
San José, following thence ina general 
direction westerly the southern bound- 
ary of that ranch, along the line thereof 
to a walnut tree, amonument in a map 
made by Gaspar Farrell for the 
purpose of partition at the tiine. 
Thence northwesterly along the 
boundaries of said ranch to a live-oak 
tree, another monument inthe Farrell 
survey; thence northerly to the north- 
westerly corner of saidtract so set off 
to Vejar by partition; thence easterly to. 
the southwesterly corner of the land set 
off to Palomares by such partition; 
thence again following the division 
line between Palomares and Vejdar's 
lands tothe eastern boundary of the 
San José ranch and southerly along the 
eastern boundary of said ranch to the 
point of beginning. 

Formerly, the complaint states, all of 
this land was the property of the plain- 
tiff, but he since sold a large portion of 
the same indifferent lots to numerous 
grantees, who all derive their title 
through hin.; thatthe defendant’s claim 
is without right whatever tothe whole 
or any part of the propertv. The 
United States survey was never ex- 
tended over the ranch, and wherever a 
section or section line was referred to 
it meant where the same would be had 
such a survey been prolonged over the 
ranch, The plaintiff further alleges 
that when he sold the lands described 
he wasthe sole and only owner thereof, 
and he therefore asked for judgment 
that the defendants be required to set 
forth the nature of its claims in ané to 
the lands, and that such adverse claiths 
be determined by the court. 

COMMITTED TO THE ASYLUM. 

When Charlies Maurer was examined 
in Judge Smith’s court several weeks 
ago as to his sanity the attending phy- 
sicians admonished him that if he per- 
sisted in following up the treatment 
and instructions given by a quack doc- 
tor that his mind would soon be in such 
a condition as to render him insane be- 
yond a doubt. 

Maurer may have believed what was 
told him, but he evidently did not see 
fit to act upon the advice given, for 
yesterday a deputy sheriff took him in 
charge again, and brought him up be- 
fore Judge Clark and Drs. Wernigk and 
Hughes. The man was found Friday 
evening wandering about Sixth Street 
Park with a knife in his hand, mutter- 
ing that by the electrical power he 
possessed he would fix those who were 
pursuing him. He was arrested and 
locked up for the night, and yesterday 
ordered committed to the asylum at 
Stockton. 

Some six months ago Maurer was 
possessed of quite a sum of money, suf- 
ficient to have enabled him to live very 
comfortably. With about $800 in cash 
he started for Anizona and there bought 
a team of horses and a wagon, intend- 
ing to goto work as a teamster. One 
day while out onthe plains driving 
leisurely along, he suddenly became 
possessed with the idea that Indians 
were after him, and, leaving his team 
standing in the road, he struck out for 
this city on foot. He reached here sev- 
eral days afterwards, less the team and 
money. He then went to work as a 
laborer, and seemed fairly contented 
for a time, until a quack doctor per- 
suaded him to take a course of treat- 
ment under him, with the result of in- 
jcry rather than benefit. From that 
time on he has been getting rapidly 
more erratic in his habits.- One night 
the landlord where he roomed §was 
awakened by strange cries coming from 
Maurer’s apartments. When he looked 
over the transom he saw the latter 
standing with his eyes fixed upon some 
imaginary object which he appeared to 
be vainly trying to keep away from. 
Tne next dav Maurer was brought be- 
fore Judge Smith for examination, but 
he seemed, on the majority of topics, so 
rational, that the Court discharged him 
with the injunction that he take care 
of himself and keep away from quack 
practitioners, else he would be com- 
mitted: 

THE BENSCHUTZ CASE AGAIN. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benschutz are still at 
outs, and have not yet decided to live 
peacably together. On June 20 Judge 
Wade made an order requiring the hus- 
band to pay the sum of $12 per week 
toward thesupport of his wife during 
the period of his desertion from her, 
such payments to cease as soon as the 
two once more concluded to settle their 
differences. The order wasserved upon 
Benschutz in due form and inthe regu- 
lar manner, but on Thursday Mrs. Ben- 
schutz pcesented a petition stating that 


the same, andasking that he be com- 
pelledsotodo. Judge Wade thereupon 
issued a citation to the defendant to ap- 
pear before him for the purpose of 
showing cause why he should not be 
punished for contempt.. Benschutz 
filed his answer yesterday,”and a num- 
ber of witnesses testified that since the 
issuance of the order Mrs. Benschutz 
bad lived with her husband and thereby 
forfeited her claim under the provisions 
of the rule tothe $12 per week. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Benschutz brought 
witnesses to testify to the contrary, but 
after hearing all of the evidence on 
both sides the Judge made the remark 
that there had evidently been guestion- 
able statements made, both for the 
plaintiff and defendant, which might 


tion has done for this country. 


decree by Judge Wade divorcing him 


session will be called on Monday morn- 


The Valye of the World's Fair to Cali- 
fornia. 


the husband had failed to comply with.) aged 34 years, a resident of Chino, to 


District Attorney, and ordered that the 
contempt proceeding$ be dismissed and 
the former order revoked. 


Court Notes. 
C. H. Payne was yesterday granted a 


from Mrs. E. J. Payne, on grounds of 
desextion. 
‘In the foreclosure suit of Palmer vs. 
Ragland Jndge Ross yesterday, upon de- 
fault of the defendant, ordered judg- 
ment asprayed for, fixing attorney’s 
fees at $50, 
Henry de Bloom, the grand larcenist. 
was brought into Department One yes- 
terday for arraignment, time for enter- 
ing a plea to the charge being contin- 
ued until Monday. George Carpentep 
will plead toa charge of robbery on 
that date also before Judge Smith. 
The case of People vs. Ah How com- 
ing up in Judge Smith’s court yesterday 
on appeal, on motion of the District At- 
torney, the cause was ordered reversed 
and the defendant discharged. 
Marcus Dollantine, the Mexican who 
shot a boy at Verdugo, presumably ac- 
cidentally, last month, will take an ap- 
pealtothe Supreme Court from the 
verdict of guilty found against him for 
assault With a deadly weapon. Judge 
Smith therefore ordered yesterday that 
the reporter prepare a transcript of the 
testimony, to be usedin a draft of a 
bill of exceptions therein. Sd 
G. A. Knox, who recently brought snit 
against his wife for a divorce, appeared 
in Department Four yesterday, when 
his case was called, but although the 
defendant defaulted the required cor- 
roberative form of testimony was not 
forthcoming, and the Court ordered the 
matter continued. In the same depart- 
ment Susan Hoffman fully established 
—- of desertion against W. A. D. 
offman, and was given her decree of 
divorce. 
The general law calendar for the fall 


ing at 10 o’clock in Department Four. 
Adultery was the charge upon which 
Judge Clark yesterday granted H. 
Quaas a divorce from his wife, Mrs. E. 
Quaas. 

Judge Van Dyke yesterday granted . 
the defendant in the case of Strange vs. 
Rowland ten days additional time on 
the stay of execution. 

A decree of foreclosure was signed 
yesterday in the case of R. M. Widney 
vs. C. H. Forbes by Judge Van Dyke, 
judgment having previously been ren- 
dered for plaintiff. 


New Suits. 

Preliminary papers inthe following 
new suits were filed with the County 
Clerk yesterday: 

Louis Phillips vs. San José Ranch 
Company; suit to quiet title. 

W. H. Twohig vs. Vespasieh Lacroix; 
suit for money due for services ren- 
dered. 

Petition of Frank A. Holz for appoint- 
ment as guardian of William and Anna 
Holz. 

Bobert Balfour vs. James A. Mont- 
gomery; suit on foreclosure of mort- 
gage for $1682.25. 

William Alexander vs. Annie E-. 
Burns; suit on foreclosure of mortgage 
for $2000, with interest. 


WORTH A MILLION A MONTH. 


Frank Wiggins, superintendent of the 
Southern California exhibit at Chicago, 
writes to Secretary Willard cf the 
Chamber of Commerce: 

Your reply to my telegram, relative to 
the bank trouble, was quite a relief to me, 
as I was unable to quiet the fears of scores 
of people who called on me hourly for in- 
formation relative to the various banks in 
Southern California. From the hour that 
the message came that the banks in Los 
Angeles were failing, until your message 
was received, we were fairly snowed under 
by anxious Southern California residents. 
They came from everywhere, down town, 
out of town, and everywhere else, straight 
to the California building for tbe latest 
news. I tried to quiet their fears, and told 
them that it would be all right and that I 
knew it would only be temporary, but until 
I received word from you they would not 
be satisfied. Our people here are the only 
ones who take any notice of it, however. 
Tie visitor and the homeseeker make no 
reference whatever to the financial condi- 
tion, more than to remark that the trouble 
they have been having has reached the 
Coast; ‘claiming that the situation is 
the same all over the country, and 
they had as soon risk it in California as 
anywhere. Wehave had more inquiries 
today from parties who are starting for 
Southern California in the next few days 
than on any day since we opened. 

At this end we are initupto our necks. 
Our building is crowded daily, and the re- 
mark is heard on every side that California 
is spread alloverthe grounds. The com- 
monremark is that California must be 
running the fair. 

The show is worth $1,000,C00 a month 
to our country, and every effort should be 
made to keép the ball rolling as it was 
started. 

We wil! complete filling our forms with 
the fresh oranges tomorrow, and I am 
proud to sey that they attract more atten- 
tion than eger. Itell you what it is, lam 
in favor ot s.raining every nerve, and sac- 
rificing every other feature, in order that 
we may keep up this ever-pleasing and at- 
tractive exnibit. Who eéver heard of run- 
ning a citrus fair at this time of the year? 
Still going, with the prospect of keeping it 
upinto August. It makes the old fruit- 
growers of this country stir with envy' 
while looking at our golden show. There 
are Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, New Jersey, having an immense ex: 
hibit of apples and berries, which stand be- 
tween our exhibits in the Horticultural 
Hall, and yet they appear to attract little 
or no attention, compared with ours. The 
Herald of yesterday morning speaks of 
“The dreary waste between the two ends of 
California's orange districi.”’ 

Our little orange grove is coming in for 
its shareof the compliments. as the trees 
@re putting out finely, and the new blos- 
soms are beginning to set. The hedge is 
also toming out nicely; making the small 
court very attractive. 


Licensed to Wed. 

Marriage licenses were issued yester- 
day at the office of the County Clerk as 
follows: 

William King, a native of California, 
aged 27 years, to Irene Savage, a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, aged 22 years; 
both residents of Whittier. 

Wesley M. McCana, a native of Mis- 
souri, aged 22 vears, to Annie D. Jud- 
son, a native of California, aged 18 
vears; both residents of Santa Monica. 
~ Joha D. Beaslin, a native of Missouri, 
aged 32 years, to Mary Healey, a na- 
tive of California, aged 28 years; both 
residents cf this city. 

Thomas A. Delano, Jr., a native of 
California, aged 25 years, to Maggie 
M. Heffner, of same nativity, aged 16 
years; both residents of Newhall. 

Fred Schlueter, a native of Germany, 


Marie Burfeirid, a native of the same 
country, aged 24 years, a resident of 
this city. 

Alpheus W. Scott, a native of Call- 
fornia, aged 36 years, a resident of 
this citv, to Mattie A. Powell, of same 
nativity, aged 24 years, a resident of 
Yolo. 

Robert E. L. Sackett, a native of 
California, aged 238 years, to Millie 
Beesley, a native of Oregon; both resi- 
dents of Norwalk. 


Frank R. Stockton will spend the 
summer at his home in New Jersey in- 
stead of going to Europe this year. He 
says he hopes to produce a few short 
Stories and a great quantity of pota- 
toes, tomatoes, ege plants, strawber- 


well be called to the attention of the 


|‘$econd inning while Lohman was at bat 


THE BROKEN 


The Stocktons at Last 
Win a Game. 


A Long Series of Defeats Broken _ 
by a Victory. | 


It Was a See-saw Contest from Bee | 
ginning to End. 


The Score of 8 to 6 Tells the Story—The 
Oakiands Also Defeated by the Sag 
. Francisco Aggregation of 
Ball Tossers. 


The Angeis ‘lost yesterday’s game, 
but they can’t win always: The game 
was full of excitement, and dll throngh 
its progress it looked as though either 
the home team or the visitors might be 
covered with glory and with diamond 
dust. ‘‘Rasty’’ Wright was on the sick 
list and so Hughes looked after the cen- 
terfield part of the business when the 
visitors were fussing with the bat. 
There were a number of ladies present, 
and perhaps that fact had too stimu- 
lating an effect on the uninitiated men 
from Stockton. 

The first inning ended with a cipher 
for the home team, but by a little error 
Manassau managed to get home, and a 
long straight mark was hung on the 
score board forthe visitors. In the 


he struck one of Fanning’s curves with 
his shoulder instead of with his stick, 
and only went to first base. A neat hit 
by Peeples was as neatly caught b 
Hutchinson. Both  Manassau a 
Sweeney hit Borchers to the right and 
left in the third but no runs were made. 
In the fourth inning Hutchinson made 
, two bagger. A ball from Glenalvin’s 
vat fouled against a temporary electric 
light wire that had been put up for use 
tonight. Fromthe wire the ball re- 
bounded within the diamond and was 
declared a fair foul. 
Some good work was done by both 
sides in the fifth, and in the sixth. 
Hughes sent the ball way up, but it fell 
directly into the hands of Manassau. 
In the seventh Hulen batted Fanning 
into the bleachers, and while the vis- 
itors were hunting for the much-wanted 
sphere, two runs were scored for the 
Angels.” 
During the séventh and eighth the ex- 
citement ran high, but the home team 
failed to get any more runs. 
The official story follows: 


Standing of the Clubs, 

Played. Won. Lost. Per Ct. 
70 41 £586 
69 


Clubs. 

Los Angeles... 
Oakland 39 
36 
20 


Los ANGELES. 
McCauley, 1b..... ee 
Sanday, 
Hutchison, ss...... 
Glenalvin, 2b....... 


= 


@| 


Hulen, 3b. 
Hughes, c.f.......... 
Knell, p 


| 


io 
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Manassau, c.f...... 
Sweeney, 1b......... 
Whitehead, 3b....... 
Klopf, 2b..... 
Roberts, 
Peeples, 83.....+.++- 
Lawrence, r.f....... 
SPeer, 
Harper, p.. se 


** 


~ 


~ 
cee 


te 
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Los Angeles...... 
Base hits....... 
Stockton. 
Base hits........ 

SUMMARY. 
Earned runs—Los Angeles, 
ton, 2. 

Three-base hit—Hulen. 

Two-base hits—Hutchinson, Lytle, Pee. 
ples, Whitehead. 

Sacrifice hits—Knell, Hughes, 
Manassav, Hutchinson (2), Klopf, Hulen, 
Speer. 

First base on errors—Los Angeles, 1; 
Stockton, 2. 

First base on called balls—Los Angeles, 0 ; 
Stockton, 1. 

Lefton b 10; Stock- 
ton, 9. 

Struck out—By Knell, 4; by Harper, 1. 

First base on bit by pitcher Lohman (4), 

peer, Peeples, Manassau. 

Double plays—-Peeples to Klopf, Glenal- 
vin to Hutchinson to McCauley; Harper to 
Peeples to Sweeney. 

Passed ball—Lohman.. 

Wild pitch—Knell. 

Time of game—2 hrs. 5 min, 

Umpire—James McDonald. 

Scorer---J. S. Bancroft. 


San Franci sco, 12} Oakland, 7. 

San Francisco, July 1.—-|By the Ae 
sociated Press.| The San Francisco 
club won an easy victory from the Oak: 
lands this afternoon by 4 score of 12 to 
7. The home team took a big lead in 
the first inning and were never headed, 
Horner’s curves seemed to be very 
familiar tothe home batemen, and the 
Oakland pitcher was batted heavily 
throughout the game. WeVicker 
pitched good ball for San Francisco, 
Charley Sweeney, who has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Donohue, umpired 
the game, 

Base hits-San Francisco, 17; Oak- 
land, 9; errors, San Francisco, 5; Oak- 
land, 5. Batteries—San Francisco, 
Mc Vicker and Sples; Oakland, Horner 
and Cody. 
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1; Stock- 


ases—Los Angeles, 


The Game Tonight, 
The game by electric light at Athletic | 
Park th’ evening promises to be ap 
interesting one, The players paraded 
the streets last night in the costumes 
which they are to wear, and their 
appearance bids fair to be 
In addition to the ball game, there 
be other attractions in the way of ath- 
letic sports, 


WORLD'S PAIR MATTERS. 
Special Meeting to Be Held on the Matter of 
Preigh 


There is to be a special meeting of 
the County World's Fair Commission . 
tomorrow morning, to consider what is 
to be done about the State’s refusal to. 
pay any further freight, Ina circular 
sentout under date of May 31, and 
signed by the president of the World's 
Fair Commission, frult-growers were 
exhorted to make county shipments. 
In rather ambiguous language the cir- 
cular says the State can pay for the 
freight, but it also says; ‘‘It is recom- 
mended that the charges be prepaid by 
the counties,’’ 

As it costs nearly $200 to send a car, 
and there would probably under ordi- 
nary circumstances have been about 
fifteen cars yet sent, the expense in- 
volved would be $8000, 

It is an important matter to consider, 
and the commissioners wish to talk it 
over thoroughly at the coming meeting. | 

A carioad of citrus and a few decidu- 
ous fruits will be shipped on the 8th of 


ries, currants, cauliflower, apples and 
lima beans, 


the month. 
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Gos Cngeles Sunday ‘Cimes: July 2, 1895. 


TO GO TO DENVER. 


Los Angeles to Lose the Army 
| Headquarters. 


Owing to the Reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Arizona, Denver is to Be 
Made Headquarters—The 
Order Signed. 


Early yesterday afternoon, it was 
stated on the streets that a telegram 
had been received from Washingtongto 
the effect that the removal of the 
headquarters of the Department of 
Arizona had “been definitely decided 
upon by the authorities at Washing- 
ton. and that the President had signed 
the order to that effect. As this same 
report has been frequently circulated 
before, it was not generally credited, 
as no Official notice had been received: 
at army headquarters in this city. A 
telegrapliic inquiry to Redondo brought 
the following response: 

“REDONDO (Cal) July 1, 1893.—(To 
the Los Angeles Times.) In answer to 
inquiries from the Los Angeles press, 
Gen. McCook has not received any or- 
ders for the movement of headquarters. 
In the grand reorganization of depart- 
ments, Utah, Colorado, Arizona and 
New Mexico form the department. of 
Colorado, and the logical conclusion is 
that Denver, for military and business 
reasons. should necessarily be the 

“COLLINS, Lieutenant.” 

Later, however, the following Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Washington 
Was received at The Times office, 
which appears to settle the matter: — 

“WASHINGTON, July 1.—(By the As- 
sociated Press.) The President, before 
leaving Washington yesterday, signed 
an er reorganizing the military de- 
partment of Arizona under the name of 
the Department of Colorado, with head- 
quarters at Denver. The’ departments 
of Arizona consisted of the Territories 
of New Mexico and Arizona, and that 
gece of California south of the 35th 

lel, The new order abolishes the 
Renarthient of Arizona and places Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Utah and Colorado 
in the new department. California is 
restored to the Department of Califor- 
nia, with headquarters at San Fran- 
aGisco. This change has been urged by 
the military authorities for a year past. 
The headquarters of the Department of 
Arizona at Los Angeles placed Gen. 
McCook, commanding the department, 
at the extreme western part of his de- 
partment. This caused great delay in 
oommunicating with the army head- 
quarters at Washington, as all matters 
in his section were sent to him and by 
him to Washington. With headquar- 
ters at Denver, he will be at the ex- 
treme east of the department, and in 
closer communication with Washing- 
ton. This, it is believed, will effect 
economy in time and money, and 
greatly facilitate disbursement in sup- 
plies and ammunition. Ger. McCook. 
will command the new department.” 

A special joint meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Board of Trade will be held tomor- 
row morning at the Chamber of Com- 
merce rooma to consider the matter. 
Senator White will be present. 


“HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN?" 

If so we want to remind you that the Ke# 
stone Ice Cream Co. is now making the best 
ice cream and water ices in the city, only 
one quality and one price to all, 8.580 per 
haif-gallon packed in ice and de- 

yered in packages at the store, 49c quart, 
2c pint. A liberal discount to churches ana 
Societies. 112 North Spring street. 


UEEN OLIVES, 


chow-chow, 


in bulk. 


CLUB HOUSE CHEESE, a novelty to 
enjoyed by connoisseurs at H. Jevne’s. 


WE SELL ingrain wall per at 9c a 


A New Departure! 


Not a dollar need be paid us 
until cure is effected. 


Dr, Smith co, 
SPECIALISTS 


656 8S. MAIN, COR. 7TH. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL 
Positively cure, to 60 days, al) 
ds of 


Rupture, 


Varicocele, Hydrocele, 
Piles, | 
FISSURE, FISTULA, ULCERATION, ete. 


without the use of knife, drawing blood, 
or detention. from business. 


CONSULTATION & EXAMINATION FREE 


Can reser interested parties to prominent 
Los Angeles citizens, who have been treated 
by them. Cure guaranteed 


ld. Frese & Co, 


Manufacturing 
OPTICIANS, 


126 S. SPRING, 


We sell, make and 
repair. any _instru- 
ment in the mathe- 
matical and optical 
line. Surveyors’ and 


Engineers’ Instru- 
Micro- 

pes clalty. 
Lares an of op- 
tical goods, ther- 


mometers and hy- 
4 in the 
city. Eyegl and oculist’s pre- 
scriptions filled. oy agents for five eye- 


glass specialties. 
[sive $500 


can- 
NCE with my 


breasts. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Please send this to some one with cancer. 


INYO STAGE CO. 


Reguiar line from 


MOJAVE TO 
KEELER 


Fine Coac... Fast Stock! 
Stage ae Mobave Tuesdays and Fridays 
at 6 o'clock p 


- Stage aves "Keeler Mondays and Thursdays 
at 7 o'clock a.m. 
W- K MILLER, Propr. 


one way, $1200. Telegraph for seats. 
WILSON, Agent, Mohave. 


UNDERTAKERS. 


G. PECK CO,, 


For 
Ww. C. 


pecialty.; 


Your Summer Vacation 


WHERE WILL YOU 


| SPEND iT? 


| Baths, Los Angeles, 


Embalming aS 
Always Open. Telephone 6L 


WHY NOT GO TO THE 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO? 


You escape the ‘heat and can pee 
life; fishing, driving. surf bathing. or 
bathing in the hot and cold salt 
water swimming tanks, the finest on 
the coast. 


Reduced Summer Rates! 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS 


From Los Pasadena, Redlands, San 
Bernardino verside, #100, including one 
week's board, in $3.00 or 83.50 rooms, with pri- 
vilege of longer stay at #2.50 per Gay. will 

make it the most fashionable as it is the 
most agreeable summer seaside resort in 
California. For information and descriptive 
rates, apply at_ i129 North 

pring st., or addr 

E. 8. SABUOCK, Manager, 
Coronado, Cal 


waYour Savinas<oy 
or small, may be safely invested, with a 

liberal dividend guaranteed, by consulting the 

California Guarantee Invest. Ce. 
No. 326 Montgomery St. , 5. 


Columbian Cream 


Is a good thing in the house, 


‘It is good for the Babies. 

It is delicious on Oat Meal. 

It is delicious on Germea. 

It is delicious on Berries. 

It makes delicious Ice Cream. 

It mekes a delicious Custard. 

It is delicious in Coffee. 

It is just the thing for Picnics. 

It is just the thing for Campers. 


In flavor and color it is superior 


to all others. | 
For sale by all Grocers at the 
uniform prices of 15c PER CAN. 


BUY 
Columbian Cream | 


Los Angeles 


Medical & Surgical 


Our physicians are graduates, legally 
registered, and SPECIALISTS  success- 
fully treating all private, chronic, ner- 
vous, blood, skin and surgical diseases of 
men. Medicines compounded in our lab- 
oratory. Consultation in person or by 
letter free and confidential. Medicines 
sent in private name. Call or address 
LOS ANGELES MEDICAL AND SUR- 
GICAL INSTITUTE, rooms 3 and 5, No. 
241 S. Main street, opposite Hammam 
Cal. 


A heavy charge Is apt to createa kick, and 
a knockout for the fellowin the rear. It’s the 
same in business. Heavy charges ruin 
trade.. Nothing like a heavy charge or an 
overcharge can be mentioned in connection 
with our shirts. They are cheap, because 
they're the best made-to-order shirts in this 
country and chea 
shirt in the market. It .costs less to keep 
ourself supplied with our shirts than it does 
wear any other , ger . e have just re- 
ceived a full line night shirts and Pa- 
jamasinnew designs and patterns. We 
carry acomplete stock of “Cluett’s” 
brated collars and — 


Carter & Machin 


Successors to CARTER & ALLEN, 106 South 
Spring St., and MACHIN, The Shirtmaker 
South Spring S 


Matlock & Reed. 


AUCTIONEBRS, 
426-428 SOUTH SPRING ST. 


Want to buy 


Household Furniture! 


In large and small lots. 


cele- 


See ue us before yousell. We pay spot cash 
for goods. Leave your order atstore and 
our buyer will call on you. 


MATLOCK & REED, Auctioneers, 


Has Never Been Disappointed | 


rthan any ready made 


128, 130, 132 and 134 North Spring Street 


Largest Mail Orders 
Clothiers and Receive 
Shoers Prompt and 
in Careful 
the West. 


Altention. 


MOTTO: “It’s what you save—not what you earn.” 


Some Facts: It is widely known that this house 
has achieved a wonderful success, and, further, that 
Jacoby Bros. are the foremost mercantile estab- 
lishment in their line in the.State. Daily we are 
complimented on the high class of our goods= 
lower in price for the same grades than anywhere 
else in California. Proof=the month of June goes 


on record as the largest in the history of our. 
business. 


Below We Again Submit a Substantiation in Another Creat Offering. 


Clothing Dept. 


We have placed on spectal sale: 


800 3 
Men’s Suits at 


1120 


Men's Suits a7 


—These goods are worth no less than $12 and 
_ —$11, and if you don’t find them so you can 
|. —have one for.nothing. We bought .these ele- 
—gant garments at a very low price, ‘much un- 
—der value, and are dividing the advantage 
—thus gained with you. 


—We respectfully invite that individual, who, 
—after posting himself on the boasted bargains 
—of other houses, to examine the superb styles 
—we areshowing at this price. Nothing ap- 


—cent. more money, 


We show elegant styles at this price and 
—guarantee them equal to any $18 and $17.50 
—Suit sold by any competitor in this State. 
—Styles: Single and double-breasted Sacks and 
—3 and 4-button Cutaways. Fabrics: Elegant 
—Worsteds, Black and Blue Serges and Chevi- 
—ots, Cassimeres and neat silk mixtures. 


700 
Meén’s Suits az 


1200, | 
Men’s Suits a7 


See Grand Show Window 


Shoe Dept. 


Special Bargains. 


—These are our magnificent lines of Tailored 
—Triumphs. The perfection of fit and fashion 
—has been reached in these superb suits. 
—Every modern style and good quality are 
—found in these suits. Every one of them 
—worth a twenty-dollar gold-piece. 


1 


airs Ladies’ fine Don- 2000 pairs Ladies’ fine Un- 
pairs Ladies’ 1460 pairs Ladies’ cloth top 
weet A Flexible Oxfords, — Worth Dongola vamp, Kid Button Worth 
Ladi fine Rus- Worth 7 | 1600 pairs Ladies’ Dongola HY 
Oxfords, () Kid Button Shoes, patent orth 
tips to match, 2.00 leather tips, at.............. 52. 50 
irs Ladies’ fine Rus- 
126% and Chocolate Flexi- Worth 1200 pairs Ladiew’ Don ” 00 Worth 
000 pairs Ladies’ White Worth 1650 pairs Men's Russet 
: and Brown Canvas Ox- $2.00 Goat Shoes, hand welt, all +300 Worth 
1200 pairs , 1100 pairs Men’s Russet 
French eat 2 Worth 00 Worth 
* t Goat Oxfords, hand welt, 


See Show Window for Shoe Bargains 


Monday our stores will be open until 10 o'clock p.m. 


Retail Stores: Sole gents 

8 tol 
Men’s $3 Noxal 

Spring Street Calf Shoes 


—proaching them be “bought for 25 


Our 


Slaughter Sale 


COMMENCES MONDAY, JULY 3&. 


As we are very much overstocked in shoes we 
have made up our minds to reduce our stock to one- 
half, and in order to do that we shall simply sell shoes 
at such prices that our customers will buy for the sake 


of buying. 


Ladies White Canvas Oxfords, kid trimmed, usual price 


$1.95, reduced to 


Ladies’ Tan, Gray and Black Ooze Oxfords, regular 
Ladies’ White Kid Slippers, usual price $2.15, re- 
Ladies’ Cloth ae Oxfords, patent tip, usual price $1.50, 
Ladies’ Cloth Top Button Shoes, patent tip, usual price 


Higher Price Shoes Reduced in 


Proportion. 


Here is a Chance for the Boys. 


Boy's veal calf Lace Shoe, usual price $1.50, reduced to.. 


$1.00 


Youth's veal calf Lace Shoes, usual price $1.25, re- 


Mien’s Shoes, 


Men's Patent Leather Congress or Lace, sizes 5 to 7, 


only London toe, usual price 24, reduced to 
Men's American Kangaroo, as easy asa kid shoes on 
: the reduced to 


foot, usual price $3.50, 


Men's Plough Shoes, usual price #2, reduced to 


= 


ee 


Mon's Tan Goat Lace or Congress, usual price $2,50, 


AT $3.00 


We can give you twelve different styles of men’s 
shoes, some of them has been sold as —" as $5.50. 


The trouble is we too 
many shoes at this season of the year and 


not enough cash. 


850 
4... 


The Busy Bee Shoe House, 


201 N. Spring st., Opp. Old Courthouse. 


O'REILLY. 


BARGAINS 1 


CHILDREN'S CLOTHING 


Our window displays a few of the large assortment of $3 
and $4 All-wool Suits offered by us. 


—Dowt Miss This Opportunity ! 


—Youths’ Suits at 10 per cent, Discount. 


N.W. Corner First and Spring sts. 


TE. 


‘two to four weeks. 
Angeles. 


_ kinds are readily relieved and cured. Recta 
Call on or address W. F. 


Office hours, l2to4p.m Telephone 15 


DR. PRITCHARD. 
Rectal, Female and Chronic Diseases 3 


CURED by the “PRATT SYSTEM” of Treatment. © 


lain fully how chronic diseases of a! 
Sené@ for book (free) which will exp 
PRITCHARD, M.D., 155 N. Spring street, Los 
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Awarded February 17, 1893, 


public of of the superiority of our workmanship, 


220 South Spring-st., 


- Opposite Los Angeles Theater and 


ORLD’S FAIR EXHIBIT held in the Mechanics” 
added to the long list of awards, again the 
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Los Angeles Sunday Times: 


July 2, 1893. 


PASADENA. 


Various Points Outside of the 


. Daily Budget. 


‘A Good Growth, Sound Business Conditions, 
Bright Prospects, and a Population 
That Almost to a Man Reads 
“The Times’’--Buenol 


— 


remarkable is the history of Pas- 
adena’s crowth and of its rapid devel- 
‘opment from a modest fruit-growing 
colony into a modern and pretentious 


‘municipality that the simple truth will 


wread like fiction to many a distant 
patron of The Times who’has never 
‘enjoyed the privilege of viewing for 
imself the attractions and resources 
‘of this beautiful city. In the. short 
space here allotted it will be possible 
only to give a brief review of the busi- 
ness condition, financial outlook and 
crop prospects, with perhaps a hint at 
‘a few of the noticeable steps that have 
marked the city’s onward march dur- 
ng the past year. 
The winter of 1892-93 was the most 
rosperous one Pasadena has ever 
nown, and now that it is mid-sum- 
mer business shows but little falling off 
in any direction. In fact the summer 
months are likely to be unusually 
lively from a business standpoint. Col. 
G. G. Green's magnificent annex to 
his hotel will keep a large force of men 
employed until late in the fall, besides 
‘stimulating trade in more than one di- 
-Tection. The same applies to Prof. 
Lowe's mountain railway project. 
Work will soon be begun in the matter 
of paving three of the principal busi- 
ness thoroughfares of town, a consid- 
erable undertaking, which will neces- 
sitate a large expenditure of money 
‘and give employment to hundreds of 
Jaboring men. Simultaneous with the 


_ carrying out of this work may be an- 


- @an hardly be. overestimated 


Aicipated the building of an electric 
street railway between Pasadena and 
Los Angeles, the happy result of — 


_ ‘Fesidences are going up all over town, 


‘business blocks are being built, and a 
sound, healthful growth Is everywhere 
apparent. Municipal 
mre the order of the day—a poiicy 
made necessary by the rapidly-increas- 
ing population. Trade is brisk. Few, 
if any, of the old merchants are ever 
heard to complain, while active busi- 
ness men, as well as mere seekers after 
health and happiness, continue to 
flock this way, all of which goes to 
Bhow that Pasadena has more than her 
¢limate and her beauty and her flowers 
to boast of. 
As to the city’s financial status, one 
has no need to look further than the 
te-aseertain the true-con=" 
dition of affairs. With the banks clos- 
ing their doors in Los Angeles and all 
over Southern California, Pasadena’s 
hree banks stood firm... Their doors 
ave not been closed a single day, and 
depositors have never been sent away 
bDegging for ready cash. It should be 
Stated that this result was achieved 
largely by the depositors themselves, 
who showed their confidence in the 
Danks by agreeing not to make a 
Senseless run on the institutions. There 
need be no fears -for the future. A 
at deal of capital has been at- 
acted this way during the past year, 
& large amount of which, it is gratify- 
ing to observe, has been expended in 
real estate and in the building of hand- 


* gome homes. 


The fruit-growing industry consti- 
tutes one of the chief resources of this 
section. This fact is forcibly demon- 
strated by the large amount of land 
that has recently been planted to or- 
chards of citrus and deciduous fruits. 
It -will not be long before this entire 
Bection will be under cultivation, and 
will present to the eye of the aston- 
ished visitor the appearance of an im- 
Mense garden, whose orchards and 
Vineyards and flowers mingle in riot- 
ous profusion. This year's orange 
crop was an exceptionally large one. 
The outlook for next year’s yield is not 
60 promising. The peach crop prom- 
ises to be heavy. The apricot crop 
Will be light, and high prices will pre- 
vail. There will be a heavy prune 
crop and a fair apple crop. The berry 
crop is altogether satisfactory. The 
yield is abundant, the quality good and 
prices satisfactory. The hay crop will 
turn out to be a little above the aver- 
age, and fair prices will prevail. The 


~ demon crop is above the average. 


Whether considered from a business, 
financal or agricultural standpoint, 
Pasadena is enjoying the flood prosper- 
ity, and what is more she proposes to 

ntinue to occupy her present envi- 

le position. 
IT MEANS A NEW CANNERY. 

A special meeting of the directors of 
tue Board of Trade was held Friday 
afternoon to consult with the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures. Chairman Pain- 
ter stated that the committee had 
met about a week ago with a large at- 
téndance, and recommended thai a gen- 
eral meeting of the board be called. 
Ji S. Torrance said the organization 
of a new packing company with a capi- 

stock of $15,000 had been considered. 

r. Wallace had agreed to put in his 
plant, valued at $2500, leaving $12,500 
to be raised in cash. he importance 
end desirability of the project were 
favorably commented upon by several 
of the gentlemen present. It was agreed 
that steps should be taken to open the 
cannery without delay. if it is to be 
opened at all, and to this end Secretary 
Knight was instructed to call a general 
meeting of the board for Monday after- 
noon at 2 o'clock. It was important 
that there be a large atetndance, as the 
project is one that demands immediate 
attention. 

PULPIT AND PEW. 

‘The Y. M. C. A. gospel service at 3 
o'clock this afternoon in Strong's Hall 
will be led by Prof. C. E. Tebbetts, pas- 
tor of the Friends’ Church. 

There will be no regular preaching 
service at the Universalist Church to- 
Gay. The Sunday-school will meet as 
usual at 9:45 o'clock, and this will be 
followed by a short praise service, 
which will be addressed by Prof. c. H. 

yes. 

There wil! be services today at the 
usual hours at the Christian Church. 
Rev. T. D. Garvin will preach in the 
morning on the subject, “A Model 
Church,” and his evening theme wil! be 
“Is There a Safe Way?” 

Rev. N. H. G. Fife will preach at the 
First Presbyterian Church this morn- 
ing on the subject “Our Country.” In 
the evening the last of a series of ser- 
mons on the life and character of Ab- 
salom will be given. E. H. Clarke. an 
eminent young musician visiting Pasa- 
dena, will play the evening offertory. 

Rev. J. W. Henry, a missionary from 
the South Sea Islands, will speak in the 
Baptist Church this (Sunday) evening, 
iilustrating his discourse with stereop- 
ticon views of scenes from those dis- 
tant lands. 

' THE YOUNG MAN GOT TOO GAY. 

Justice Merriam presided over a case 
Saturday, in which the defendant, who 
is @ young man without visible means 
of support or permanent place of resi- 
dence, was held to answer to the charge 
of disturbing the peace. He has been 
making. himself conspicuously and un- 
pleasantly numerous about the resi- 
fence of a well-known family of town, 


with a view of forcing his attentions 


improvements | 


| upon an attractive young lady. The 
parents objected and the young man 
thereupon threatened to wipe them off 
the face of the earth, whereupon he 
was arrested. A jury of twelve men 
found the defendant guilty as charged 
and he was sentenced to pass twenty 


.| days.in the County Jail. He goes under 


the name of. Hugh Jones. 
PASADENA BREVITIES. 

One of the new mountain hotels is al- 
ready open for business. 

A. W. Roche leaves today for Chicago and 
other castern points of interest. 

The two camps on the summit of Mt. Wil. 
son are doing a lively business nowadays. 

The condition of Mrs. A.G. Throop has 
not changed materially during the past 
week. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S, Allison of Louisville, 
Ky., are visiting at the residence of Mr. 
and Mra. Seymour Locke. 

News has been received here of the mar- 
riage last Tuesday in Chicago of Miss Mae 
Henderson of Pasadena to Charles Wells, a 
resident ot the Windy City. 

The formal opening of Prof. Lowe's 
mountain railway on Saturday attracted a 
large number of visitors to Rubio Cajon. 
The Pasadena band was in attendance. 

Mr. and Mrs. George H, Frost are receir- 
ing the congratulations of their many 
friends over the arrival of a bright and 
bouncing little daughterinto their house. 
hoid. 

The Colorado Springs Gazette of June 27 
contains a notice of the marriage of Alfred 
Hutchins of Pasadena to Alice Mainstone of 
Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, England, 
which was sviemnized June 26. 

The lawn party given Friday evening at 

the residence of Mr. and Mrs. V. R. Sutliff, 
on Orange place, by the Ladies’ Aid So. 
ciety of the Son's of Veterans, was well at. 
tended, and received the generous patron- 
age it merited. 
' Rev. Dr. E. L. Conger and Rev. Florence 
Kollock, pastor and associate pastor, re- 
spectively, of the Universalist Church, have 
been invited to speak before the national 
annual grove meeting of Universalists, 
which will be heldj at Weir's Grove, N. H,, 
August 7 tu 14. 

About a year ago, Dr. Winship, a gentle- 
man prominent in Boston educational cir- 
cles, visited Pasadena, and was hospitably 
entertained by Will S. Monroe, the Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools. Dr. Win- 
ship recently returned the compliment by 
giving a reception in Prof. Monroe’s honor 
at Somerville, Mass. 

The members of John F. Godfrey Wo- 
man's Relief Corps extend an invitation to 
the members of the post, Sons of Veterans 
and the Ladies’ Aid Suciety to attend the 
celebration of their seventh anniversary on 
Vhursday, Jaly 6, at the _residence of E. H. 
Royce, on South Hillavenue. The day will 
be spent picnicking. Tea will be served at 
7 o'cldck, and there will be a bonnet social 
in the evening. Each lady may invite 
friends, if she provides sufficieot lunch for 
them. 


SANTA BARBARA. 


The Outlook for the County at 
Present. 


Sound Banks and Good Crop Prospects—Look-« 
ing Forward to the Coming Coast 
Railway Connection—Grain 


Santa Barbara's banking establish- 
ments remained solid during the re- 
cent financial fright, and their credit 
unshaken. Merchants and private cit- 
izens had the utmost faith in the insti- 
tutions in which their money was de- 
posited. They knew not only that the 
officials were men of honesty, integ- 
rity and business sagacity, but that 
the affairs of the banks were in a 
healthy condition, and that their se- 
eurities are all good. 

What better commentary upon the 
financial institutions of this city and 
county? 


Then, too, the past two years have 
seen many public improvements. 
Eliminating the amount of money put 
in circulation here by the building of 
the Boulevard, at a cost of $75,000, and 
the outfall sewer, costing $20,000, there 
still remain the public works that have 
taken many dollars from their hiding- 
places and have put them into the 
hands of the workingmen. More miles 
of streets have been graded during the 
last eighteen months than ever before, 
and at present large forces of men are 
at work on the thoroughfares. 

All these things have done the city 
not only lasting but immediate good, 
by putting money in circulation. Res- 
idents are not afraid to spend their 
money, particularly for the improve- 
ment of the city, and a meeting of the 
Common Council never passes but some 
petition for street work is read and 
| granied. 

A giance into the places of business 
will show that our merchants are pros- 
perous. A business failure is some- 
thing unknown for many years. 

The Barbareno has been eagerly 
watching the “closing of the gap" be- 
tween Ellwood and Santa Margarita. 
When the Southern Pacific shall have 
placed the city on a main line be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Fancisco, 
business will receive a fresh impulse, 
and the first through train will mark 
the beginning of a mew era. The line 
will be finished in about a year, large 
forces of men being now at work on 
the worst part of the road between 
Santa Margarita and San Luis Obispo. 

The crop outlook for Santa Barbara 
county is unprecedented. During the 
last winter about twenty-five inches 
of rain fell, which in itself would be 
enough .to make good crops; but, taken 
with Santa Barbara's rich, deep soil, 
it insures a boundiess harvest. The 


barley crop is now being marketed 
and is one of the largest on_ record. 
The Hein crop never looked better nor 
promised a larger yield than at pres- 
ent, All kinds of fruits promise 
largely. Citrus fults make a fine ap- 
pearance now upon the trees, and a 
very large yield is expected. Decidu- 
ous fruits are well up in the proces- 
sion, apricots, peaches and pears betng 
now on the market in quantities. The 
farmers of this section can wel! afford 
to be jubilant and look forward to 
large »“ank accounts at the end of the 
season. 

Taken all in all, the prospects for 
Santa Barbara and vicinity were never 
better, and the future never looked 
brighter. 

SANTA BARBARA BREVITIES. 

It is thought that Dr. Humphreys, 
the man who was so badly injured by 
a fall on State street, will recover. He 
was doing nicely at last accounts. 

Dr. Flint and Mr. Bixby of Los An- 
| Beles are in the city to attend the 
| funeral of Mrs. Mary Hollister Flint. 

Jesus Cardone was given thirty days 
in jail by Judge Gammill on a charge 
of disturbing the peace on Friday. 

The large refrigerator built by the 
Union Mills for the State Insane Asy- 
lum is completed. It is being boxed 
for shipment and will go forward in a 
day or two. 

The School Board held a meeting Sat- 
urday afternoon, Mr. Truslow. the 
new member, taking his place. Mr. C. 
A. Storke was elected president. of the 
board and C. A. Thompson clerk. The 
following vacancies were filled: The 
place of Prof. Leslie, in the High 
School, was filled by Miss Green of Sa- 
linas, Cal. Miss Hosmer was succeeded 
by Miss Squier, who comes from the 
East. These ladies will receive $1000 a 
year each. They are both graduates of 
Wellesly College. Prof Ostrom’s place 
will be supplied by Prof. Dodge of 


Minnesota, as before announced. These 
are all High School places. 
High School vacancy, 
Knepper, 
meeting. 


The other 
that of Prof. 
was passed until the next 


ORANGE COUNTY. 


The Season’s Outlook in the 
Several Towns. 


Santa Ana, Orange, Anaheim, Fullerton and 
Bucna Park—Favorable Condition 
of Business and the Crop 
Prospects Good. 


The business condition of Orange 
county was never better than it is at 
the present time—not even during the 
palmiest days of the boom, for the 
g00d times then lacked the stability 
and solidity which characterizes all 
business enterprises in the city and 
county today. 

Orange county is less than 4 years 
old, having been created by an act of 
the Legislature of 188¥, but, notwith- 
standing its youth, is recognized as one 
of the most productive and generaily 
prosperous counties in the State. It has 
29,284 acres of land, enfbracing every 
character of soll, which fact accounts 
for the great diversity of products 
raised witnin its boundaries. Last year 
the increased assessed value of property 
in the county was $164,996 over what it 
was the previous year. This is elo- 
quent evidence of the prosperity of the 
county and of the progress*made in its 
business interests as a whole. The de- 
velopment at the present time is steady, 
healthy, ‘sound and sure, and from pres- 
ent indications the increase in assessed 
valuation this year will exceed that of 
any previous yoar. 

rhere is fully one-third more business 
transacted in Santa Ana now than 
three years ago. Almost every business 
room or office in the city is occupied, 
and empty cottages in the residence lo- 
calities are few and far between. Cot- 
tages are now in demand and will be 
more so during the coming fall and 
winter. Some few are being put up 
now in various portions of the city, 
and more will follow in a few months 
as the demand increases for them. 

The financial situation in Santa Ana 
and Orange county, despite the sense- 
less scare that swept over Southern 
California a few days ago like a mod- 
ern cyclone, was never better. As a 
precautionary step to what unduly ex- 
cited depositors might make a serious 
matter, several of the banks in the 
county closed their doors temporarily 
on well-filled vaults of gold, when they 
saw the storm approaching. Most 
wisely did they act in this matter, as 
subsequent evengs have proved since 
the storm has passed on. The disas- 
trous effects of a financial panic have 
been averted, the banks are resuming 
business, the people have regained con- 
fidence, and the financial condition of 
the county is auspicious, indeed. 

When it comes to the crop prospects 
of the county the year 1893 promises to 
be the year of all productive years. Cr- 
ange county produces almost every 
known variety of fruit, vegetable and 
grain, and of almost all these produc- 
tions the present year promises to ma- 
ture an extraordinarily large yield. It 
is rather the exception than the rule 
for all crops to yield so abundantly the 


hands with the inhabitants thereon to 
fittingly celebrate the landing of Colum- 
bus and the discovery of America, by 
sending forth an unusually prolific 
yield of fruit, vegetables and grain, of 
which California is blessed with a most 
liberal share. From Siskiyou to San 
Diego there is, perhaps, no portion of 
the State in a more highly prosperous 
condition today than the county of 
Orange—the land of pumpkins, corn and 
wine, as well as of oranges, lemons and 
limes. 
CITY SCHOOL BOARD MEETING. 

The City Board of Education met Fri- 

day evening for the purpose of employ- 


|ing teachers for the school year of 


183-4, and the transaction of such other 
business as might regularly come be- 
fore it. All members were present, and 
the board was called to order by Presi- 
dent Keech fully twenty minutes past 
ithe usual time. 

The opinion of Dist.-Atty. Scarbor- 
ough as to the payment of teachers for 
three days lost time was read, and was, 
in effect, that the board had the power 
to draw warrants for such a purpose if 
it so desired. This matter brought out 
a heated argument between two mem- 
bers of the voard, which, for a time, 
was as useless as it was amusing and 
at times quite ridiculous. Finally a mo- 
tion was made by Connell and seconded 
by Ball that the secretary be author- 
ized to draw warrants for three days’ 
salary, the time yet claimed by the 
teachers, but when the same was put 
to vote it was buried, the board voting 
3 to 2 against it. Another motion was 
then made and seconded that warrants 
be drawn for one day’s salary in favor 
of the teachers, this being the 
after Thanksgiving, when school was 
dismissed by order of the board. This 
motion prevailed by a unanimous vote. 

Application for superintendent of 
music in the public schools from W. A. 
Packard was read and placed on file. 

Several smal) bills having been pre- 


rants ordered drawn for ‘the several 
amounts. 

The board had considered the applica- 
tions for positions as teachers before it 
met in the evening, therefore it was not 
necessary at that time to consider all 
the applications separately. In order 
to expedite matters the following reso- 
lution was. offered and the same was 
subsequently gadopted: 

“‘Resolved, that the following teachers 
be employed for the coming school year 
to fill the positions set opposite their 
names, subject to the right of the board 
to make such changes in their grades 
as the interests of the school and the 
capabilities of the teachers render de- 
sirable: F. E. Perham, principal; Miss 
Cora Williams, assistant principal of 
the High School; Miss Jean Aldrich, 
Latin and English; Miss Blanche Tarr, 
eighth grade; Miss Nettie Johnston, sev- 
enth grade: Miss Ada Williams, sixth 
grade; Miss Maud Crew “Abs;"’ Miss 
Jessie Cleaver, “B5s;’ Miss Mary Ha- 


maker, fourth grade; Miss Anna 
More, “A: and B3s;"’. Miss, Emma 
McClain, “A and B3s;’’ Jessie 


Gearhardat. third grade; Miss Blanche 
Collings, ‘3-1s;" Mrs. Albert Sexton, 
second grade; Miss Gertrude Connell, 
first grade; Mrs. Agnes Grim, first to 
third grades, inclusive, in the East End 
school: Miss Sallie Finley, fourth and 
fifth grades; Miss Carrie Jones, first to 
third grades, inclusive, West End 
School; Miss Lizzie Hasheider, fourth 
and §fth grades.” 

yobn Russell was re-elected janitor of 
the Central School buildings, Dr. El- 
mendorf of the East End building, and 
Mrs. Penrod of the West End building. 

Upon motion the president and sec- 
retary and F. E. Perham, principal, and 
John Russell, janitor. were appointed 
as a committee on repairs about the 
school buildines and grounds. 

Dr. C. D. Ball tendered his resigna- 
tion as secretary of the board, to take 
effect Julv 1, and the same was ac- 
cepted, immegiately after which Prof. 
F. E. Perham was elected to fill the 
vacancy made by, Dr. Ball's resigna- 
tion. 

According to the Jatest version of the 
school law Santa Ana is not entitled to 
a superintendent. The secretary of the 
Board of Education is, as a matter of 
fact, the actine superintendent, hence 
the change in the secretaryship of the 
board. Prof. Perham is now virtually 
superintendent of the Santa Ana pub- 
lic schools. 

The board adjourned to meet Tues- 
day evening, July 11. 

SANTA ANA BREVITIES. 

“We celebrate!’ in large capital let 
ters is stretched across Fourth street, 
near Sycamore. Next Tuesday th's fact 


will be demonstrated in a very sub- 
stantial manner, 


same year, but this is Columbian year, 
-and Mother Earth seéms to have join 


day | 


sented the same were allowed and war-. 


IFORNL 


ORANGE. 


Orange is well supplied with business 
enterprises, and yet there is room for 
more. The Bank of Orange is a pros- 
perous institution, with a capital of 
$100,000. The Hotel Palmyra, one of 
the most elegantly furnished and home- 
like hotels on the Coast, and other 
commodious hotels and restaurants, af- 
ford the best of accommodation for 
tourists or permanent settlers. The 
business outlook in Orange and vicin- 
ity at the present time is exceptionally 
good. Money is much more plentiful 
nowvthan it was three or four years 
ago. The fruit, vegetable and grain 
producers have for the past three years 
been favored with unusual prosperity, 
raising very large crops of almost all 
kinds of fruit, vegetables and grain, 
and receiving theréfor more than the 
usual price paid for such commodities. 
This condition of affairs has been most 
satisfactory to the farmers,:and when 
this class of people is prosperous and 
happy, it goes without saying that 
“good times” are prevalent among 4ll 
classes. The fruit, vegetable and grain 
prospect for the present year in this vi- 
cinity promises greater results than the 
realities of either of the past three 
years. It is truly a Columbian year. 
The spirit of progress and development 
seems to have a firm hold upon the 
community, and, unless some dire ca- 
lamity inflicts its unwelcome presence 
upon the junction city of the gem 
county of the State, the next few years 
will witness some remarkable changes 
in the Orange of today. 

«GRANGE BREVITIES. 

The sudden and mysterious death of 
John C. Faulkner at the home of Ira 
L. Forsythe last Thursday morning has 
been a general topic of conversation in 
Orange the past few days. Although.a 
half-filled vial of strychnine was found 
a short distance from him, the people 
here do not believe he died from poison. 
Hé had only absented himself from the 
house a few moments before he was 
found dead in a stable near by. It is 
believed his death was caused from 
hemorrhage of the brain. 

C. P. Taft, one of the most extensive 
friut-growers in this vicinity, has 
informed a press reporter that the crop 
of peaches on his place this season will 
be the largest and finest he has 
ever had. His apricot crop is fine, but 
the yield is not as heavy as upon some 
former years, while the blackberry crop 
is simply immense, the demand for this 
fruit being exceptionally good. 

It is predicted by local sports that the 
crop of jackrabbits on the Alamitos 
ranch will be ripe in about five weeks, 
at which time there will probably be 


, Some rare sport over in that locality. 


The stockholders of the Olive Milling 
Company propose to increase their capi- 
tal from $50,000 to $109,000 for the pur- 
pose of enlarging their facilities for 
business. 

Miss Emily Hamilton left on Monday 
evening for a visit to the World's Fair. 
She goes in company with a hundred or 
more teachers of Southern California. 
via the Santa Fe route, and will return 
via the Northern Pacific route. 


ANAHEIM, 
The ‘‘Mother Colony” and the country 


progress for the past year in the way 
of public and private improvements, in- 
crease in population and wealth, and 
extent and condition of crops. In the 
past two years the entire country to 
the west and south of the city for a dis- 
tance of three to four miles, which then 
was devoted to sheép pasture, is now 
thickly settied with a hard-working, in- 
dustmous! and is dotted 
over with orchards of fruit trees, fieids 
of -~waving corn, potatoes and sugar 
beets, and with the happy homes of tne 
settiers. Scarcely an acre of land can 
be bought now in the section men- 
tioned unless at a highly advanced fig- 
ure over former pritées, ~ 

Over fifteen hundred acres of sugar 
beets have been planted this season, 
which aré growing finely and give 
promise of a heavy yield and high per- 
centagé of saccharine. The potato and 
corn crops will be heavy. The hay and 
grain crops are fine and of.exceilent 
quality. The walnut crop will be large 
and of superior quality. The last of 
the orange crop, which amounted to 
over two hundred carloads, was 
shipped last week, Our farmers and 
fruit-growers are pretty well supplied 
with money, and business is in a 
healthy condition. Some substantial 
business houses and handsome resil- 
dences have been built during the past 
year, and there are very few vacant 
buildings of any kind In the city. Al!- 
together the outlook for Anaheim ani 
vicinity was never brighter. 

A local paper erroneously stated the 
other day that in the case of W. F. 
Bottsford vs. the Anaheim Irrigation 
District, Judge Towner had rendered 
his decision in favor of the district, 
and that the case would probably be 
appealed to the Supreme Court. The 
Status of the case was this: The 
irrigation company filed a demurrer to 
the complaint, which was sustained and 
the plaintiffs were given ten days in 
which to answer. They failed to ap- 
pear and the case was given to the 
district by default. Of course, no ap- 
peal canbe taken under the circum- 
stances. 

The Anaheim Union Water Company 
held its regular meeting in the Com- 
pany’s office Saturday afternoon. 

The board of directors of the Co- 
operative Beet Sugar Company held a 
meeting in the office of the Com- 
mercial Hotel Saturday afternoon for 
the discussion of important matters 
concerning the association. 

The marriage of another of Ana- 
heim’s fair daughters will take place 
during the week. A marriage license 
has been issued to William Schwen- 
kert of Los Angelés and Miss Louise 
Wehmeyer of this city. 

Max Nebelung came down Satur- 
day afternoon from the Hot Springs 


to see friends and attend to business 
matters. 

H. A. Cargil jlladelphia and 
A. Vandersecke 0 n Francisco 


visited the city Saturday. 

Contractor McWilliams has sechred 
the contract for three mew residences, 
one for W. J. Cole, one for Charles 
Miller and another for which the plans 
are nat yet completed. 


PULLERTON. 


It goes without saying that there Is 
more business transacted in Fullerton 
than in any other town of its size in 
Orange county. It is known and is al- 
most always spoken of as ‘Prosperous 
Fullerton.”’ 


tributary to it shows its customary | 


Although the population of the town’ 


numbers only a few hundred, ,its large 
brick blocks would be a credit to Santa 
Ana or any other city of even larger 
proportions. It is located in the,center 
of a fertile district, where everything 
pleasing to the taste or beautiful to the 
eye can be grown or produced with but 
little effort. It is pre-eminently a fruit 
and vegetable district, although there 
are thousands of acres of the finest 
quality of grain produced on the up- 
lands. The clink of the circulating 
simoleons of the realm was never more 
clear or distinct than at the present 
time. Crops of all kinds for the past 
seveh years have been exceptionally: 
good, and the producers have received 
good prices for the products of their 
honest labors. The crop prospects— 
fruit, vegetable and grain—this year are 
most flattering, indeed. The vegetable 
crop has already, to great extent, 
been shipped, -the grain is now ‘being 
harvested, and the fruit prospects, both 
citrus and deciduous, were never better. 
Fullerton is making rapid strides in the 
march of progress and her future was 
never brighter than it is at the present. 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY. 


The Youngest Sister Celebrates 
an Event. 


Occurrence of the Twenty-third Anniversary 
of the Settlement of Riverside—Pruit 
Shipments, Proper ty Valuations, 

Crop Prospects, etc. 


A few days ago the city of River- 
side celebrated the twenty-third anni- 
versary of its first settlement by white 
men. This was its first birthday anni- 
versary in the new county of Riverside, 
created within the last five months, 
and for the formation of which this 
city was the leading spirit, and of 
which it is now the county seat and 
business, educational and population 
center. The securing of the 
of the Riverside County Billand the 
subsequent carrying of the election by 
which the people voted their indorse- 
ment of the act, and selected this city 
to be the seat of government, were the 
most notable events with which this 
city has been connected as the principa: 
during the past year. Scarcely less 
notable, however, has been the gather- 
ing and shipping from this .city of 
2400 car loads ,or about 720,000 
of oranges of the finest quality, ex- 
ceeding the largest year’s shipment 
heretofore reached by about nine hun- 
dred carloads. This enormous crop of 
oranges was grown within the bounds 
of the city of Riverside, embracing as 
it does, an area of fifty-six square 
miles of territory, which consists of 
practically one immense orange grove. 
There is quite a little territory, how- 
ever, not yet planted, and hundreds of 
acres are being set annually. The 
planting this season brings the total 
acreage to nearly 10,000 set to oranges. 
The actual valuation of property with- 
in this garden city has grown to 
nearly $20,000,000, divided among a 
population of 7000 people. The city is 
free from debt and the tax rate the 
past year was but 55 centson the $100. 
There are over 1300 school children, 
taught by thirty-two teachers in build- 
ings that cost $137,500. It is a city of 
churches as well as of oranges, there 
being now fifteen church organizations, 
with over 2590 members, having church 
property valued at $135,000. There are 
three social clubs, two of -which have 
been organized within the year—the 
Riverside and Country clubs. The 
‘Rubidoux, the old club, occupies some 
of the pleasantest clubrooms in the 
State, in the Rubidoux Block, com- 
pleted about a year ago. Another fine 
block completed in ‘92 is the Frost 
building. Less than a year ago the 
Evans Block was completed, and in it 
‘wo new banks were placed—the 
Riverside National Bank, and Riverside 
Savings and Loan Association. The 
deposits in the six banking institutions 
average over $1,000,000. One of them— 
the Riverside Banking Company—has 
recently closed its doors. The bank- 
ing business done during the past six 
months is almost 50 per cent. greater 
than for the corresponding period of 
last year. When the apportionment or 
money to the counties was made for 
World’s Fair exhibits, Riverside county 
Was not in existence; nor was it formed 
soon enough for the organization of a 
county World's Fair association. 
But the citizens came together and 
agreed to make a Riverside exhibit 
anyhow, and through subscriptions a 
citizens’ exhibit was prepared and is 
maintained at the big exposition, sev- 
eral men being kept in aitendance 
there. Riverside county has an area of 
7008 square miles, in the formation of 
which 590 square miles were sacquired 
from the southwest portion of San 
Bernardino county, and 6418 square 
miles from the northern portion of San 
Diego. All this area is what was 
known as arid lands. It is fast being 
brought under water and made there- 
by the most fertile land on the globe. 
In Riverside irrigation reaches its 
hichest development. The old River- 
side Water Company has nearly fifty 
miles of main canals and over two 
hundred miles of laterals, irrigating 12,- 
009 acres of land. During the past year 
about nine miles of the main canals 
were lined with cement. The Gage sys- 
tem of canals irrigates an equal area, 
and seven miles of the main canal was 
cemented during the past year. 
Other water systems cover upward of 
36.000 acres of land in and about the 
city, the development being very great 
during the past year. Several miles of 
sewer and of water mains have been 
laid in the city during the year. Wot 
a foot of street paving has been done 
in Riverside, but the matter is now 
before the city trustees. 


_REDLANDS 


Redidnds, situated at the extreme 
eastern end of the great fertile fruit val- 
ley, is fast acquiring the name and 
place of the Gem City. Founded in the 
spring of 1887, Redlands sprung at once 
into popularity, and during the six 
years of its existence has grown as 
rapidly as substantial, permanent im- 
provements could be made. Within 
two years after the city was laid out 
over 2000 acres of citrus fruits had been 
planted, and nearly 3000 acres of de- 
ciduous fruits. Now there is over 9000 
acres in fruits. When the city was in- 
corporated in 1888, embracing within its 
limits an area of seventeen square 
miles of territory, there was a popula- 
tion of 1400. There are now within that 
area 4300 souls. Redlands has had the 
advantage of possessing among its set- 
tlers many men of means, attracted 
here by the beauty of the location and 
the healthfulness of the climate. These 
have spent lavishly in the improvement 
of their homes, so that there is prob- 
ably no city in the West where the ra- 
tio of good homes to poor ones is so 
great as here. But sixty-five miles 
from Los Angeles, it has become the 
point inland from the coast visited by 
all tourists. The business part of the 
city has an elevation of 1350 to 1360 
feet, and the most elevated portions of 
the residence parts of the city rise sev- 
eral hundred feet above. During the past 
year the city has made its most rapid 
strides in the way of permanent im- 
provements. There has been expended 
upon a storm-water ditch system alone 
for protection of property $100,000. A 
sewer system has been placed in the 
business portion of the city and sev- 
eral blocks of the streets have been 
paved with vitrified brick. Many miles 
of stone and cement gutters and curb- 
ing have been laid. The public im- 
provements have caused an additional 
expenditure of another $100,000 by the 
city and private citizens. Hundreds of 
dwellings have been erected during the 
past year, mostly by citizens who have 
toageggy property and come here to 
ive. Besides these the best business 
blocks the city possesses have been built 
within a few months. Among them 
are the Maginnis, Phin- 
ney, Hargraves, Y.M.C.A. and Arcade, 
the last named two now nearing com- 
pletion, the others being occupied. Real 
estate matters have been active 
within the past year than at any time 
since the boom from the starting of 
the city. The purchase and laying 
out of Prospect Hill was an important 
deal. About two thousand orange 
trees are being planted there jist 
now. Water was put upon the Will- 
iams tract and it was put upon the 
market and several hundred acres 
sold. The Bear Valley Irrigation Com- 
pany began and is now pushing work 
upon the immense ditch from _ the 
Santa Ana River to Alessandro, there 
being several hundred men at work, 
in which over one million feet of lum- 
ber has been consumed since the hollt- 
days. The orange shipment for the 
past season was 200 carloads, which 


boxes |. 


is considered an excellent beginning. 
There is an immense apricot 

shipped now. The packing-houses 
have been enlarged to accommodate 
the growing business, and a new brick 
one is just completed. An immense 
electric light plant has been t up 
at Mill Creek Canyon to furnis I 
and power for the city, and a * 
000 ice fac erected, to use elec- 
tricity in the manufacture of ice at 
the rate of not less than ten carloads 
aday. The public schools have grown 
rapidly, and @ high school building has 
been erected. e local military com- 
pany has become a member of the 
N.G.C., and a goed fire department is 
in existence. e banking business 
has about doubled within the year, 
the deposits being now about $600,- 
000, and the banks were not crippled 
in any way by the money stringency 
of a couple of weeks ago. The pros- 
pect for the future is very bright for 
the 130 firms doing business here. 


VENTURA COUNTY. 


A Clear Account of a Good 
Region. 


posits, etc. 


When the mission fathers, a hundred 
years or so ago, chose this charming 
spot for the founding of their mission, 
and gave it the name of San Buena- 
ventura (Saint of Good Venture,) they 
must have realized that the fertile val- 
leys and natural resources of the sur- 
rounding country would not leng escape 
the eye of the hardy pioneer, but that 
some day the broad acres which lay 
smiling before them would be made to 
give forth abundant crops and bounti- 
ful harvests, the home of a happy and 
prosperous people. 

That is has proven a “‘good venture”’ 
the well-kept farms and busy towns 
that have sprung up all go to testify; 
and today Ventura ranks as one of the 
most productive and progressive coun- 
ties of the Golden State. 

rom a financial point of view Ven- 
tura’s prospects were never more fiat- 
tering; the Dusiness houses are ali in a 
fiourisning condition, the banks solid, 
and with the assurancé of abundant 
crops of all kinas the outlook for tne 
future is exceedingly bright. 

Improvements, both puolic and pri- 
vate, during the last year have been 
many, ana of a character that denotes 
progress and prosperity. Many new 
wels have been sunk in the oil dis- 
tricts of Santa Paula and vicinity, the 
vast asphaitum beds of the Ojai Val- 
ley have been opened up, and the prod- 
uct is being shipped to all parts or the 
country. The ice piant is running to its 
fullest capacity; new roads, both wagon 
and electric, are in course of con- 
struction; bridges are being built, and 
the sprinkling of many of the county 
roads is in progress: in fact, improve-_ 
ment seéms to be in the air. 

The assessed valuation of property, 
exclusive of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s, is, in round numbers, $8,000,000, 
an increase of about $300,000 over last 
year’s assessment. Deposits in the va- 
rious banks amount to about $750,000. 
For the last two years ended April 30, 
1893, there was received over the Ven- 
tura wharf 6889 tons of merchandise 
and 11,541,000 feet of lumber, while the 
exports by water of the principal prod- 
ucts during the same period were as 
follows, viz: 

Beans..... 
15,270 Sacks 
6,314 Sacks 
Honey...... bee 
Refined asphaltum.......... 
Crude asphaltum............. 

There was also considerable gypsum 
shipped from the mines near Nordhoff. 
The bulk of the grain is shipped from 
Hueneme, and the railroad also does a 
large share of the transportation, hand- 
ling nearly all of the dried fruit, which 
amounts to 600 or 600 tons a year. The 
census of 1890 gives the population of 
the county at about ten thousand, and 
it is estimated that the increase has 
been from one thousand five hundred 
to two thousand. 

Ventura is well supplied with good 
schools, two high schools, churches and 
newspapers. Of the latter there are 
eleven published in the county. Hun-« 
dreds of acres of fruit trees have been 
planted during the last year, and it is 
becoming quite the fad for the business 
men to have a ten or twenty-acre fruit 
bari of the season is esti 

e ey crop 0 es - 
mated to be about three hundred and 
fifty thousand sacks. 


COLTON. 


Colton ‘has come to be known 
throughout Southern California as ‘“‘The 
Hub,” from the amount of traffic busi- 
ness passing through here, and the 
radiating of such a large number of 
railway lines from this city toward all 
points of the compass, like spokes from 
a wheel. Colton is of the most vital 
importance to all the surrounding re- 
gion. It has come to be one of the 
greatest shipping points, especially of 
fruit, of the inland towns. More fruit 
is shipped from and through Colton 
than any other Coast city. The large 
crop of deciduous fruits of the region 
is handled by the Cutting Fruit-pack- 
ing Company, a branch of the largest 
fruit-canning establishment on the 
Coast. Heretofore this concern has 
handled fruits only. It is now pre- 
paring to can all forms of vegetables 
as well as fruits, and will employ sev- 
eral hundred men and women. The 
Colton Marble Works, when running 
to the maximum in work, furnishes em- 
ployment to nearly three hundred la- 
borers. From the quarries here is 
shipped some of the finest finished mar- 
ble for building and decorative pur- 
poses. Within the past year the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, San Francisco, and 
the Telephone building, Los An les, 
have been decorated. Slover oun- 
tain, where these quarries are located, 
is composed of pure marble, much of it 
of the finest grade. Here have just 
been established large cement works, 
at an expenditure of about $75,000. The 
Terrace is famous as an orange region, 
and the Pomeroy tract of 120 acres is 
being planted to oranges this season. 

The schools of the city have made 
rapid strides forward during the past 
year, and they are now the object of 
just pride on the part of the citizens. 
There are good waterworks, which have 
furnished the city water for a number 
of years. The city will either purchase 
the water system or put in one of its 
own this summer. The building of 
the big pavilion within the past year 
was a big achievement from a business 
point of view, and secured the State 
Citrus Fair, this spring. The fire 
company has been reorganized and 
most of the business men are now di- 
rectly interested in it. There are sev- 
eral new business blocks, and there has 
been quite a revival of business all 
along the line, during the 
months. The three railroads passing 
through this city provide exits in six 
directions, and an immense traffic in 
freight and passengers is done. The 
one bank in the city does a good busi- 
ness, and during the recent panic there 
was no flurry of any sort in Colton, 
everything financial being upon a sub- 


stantial 


crop being | 


gWhole will exceed $50,000 
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SAN BERNARDINO. 


The Chief Town and Its Many 
Resources. | 


San Bernardino, the parent city 
which the population of the great | 
ley of the same name has spread out 
and from which numerous other cities, 
some of which are now endeavoring to} 
be rivals of the older place, continues] 
to move forward in the line of progres-| 
sion with wonderful persistency and? 
alacrity. Situated as the city is upon 
the Mne of two transcontinental rall- 
ways, it receives accessions in popula- 
tion representative of ail classes and 
all nationalities, making it a most Cos- 
mopolitan city. With it all there is aj 
spirit of progressiveness which is rap-j 
idly increasing, and which has placed § 
the city among the foremost in the mat- Jj 
ter of public improvements. The city] 
is thoroughly piped for water and is 
supplied with pure artesian water under 
& pressure of two hundred féet. The 
city has just arranged, a few weeks 
ago, for the purchase of an abundant 
flow of pure mountain water in addi- 
tion if it should be needed. There are J 
also several hundred artesian wells } 
sunk by private individuals at their | 
homes. An extensive sewer system has 
just been put in and is being added w. 
The street paving question 
taken hold of with vigor, and as a re- 
sult there are now over three miles of 
streets paved with asphaltum, vyvit- 
rified brick and m&aéadam. About a 
mile of the paving has just been com- 
pleted within the past week, and over 
two miles has been put down within the 
past twelve months. During the past 
few months more large land and water 
development companies have filed pa- 
pers of incorporation in this city than 


The Arrowhead Reservoir Company has 
completed magnificent roads into the 
mountains, and has had a large foree 
of men at work constructing the lenge 
reservoirs, tunnels and ditches. e 
work of grading a new electric read 
into this city is under way, and there 
are in operation railroads and motor 


heen 


.ever before in the same length of time. | 


roads which depart from the city in | 


“—_ directions, with over sixty trains 
a day. 
average of 200 men are empleyed,; and 
the pay-roll in this city of all the raill- 
roads is $600,000 a year. Among the 
most importent of the building opera- 
tions of the year was the construction 
of the High School buil 
last spring at a cost of $75,000, and the 
work upon the west and main wing of 
the County Courthouse. The east 
wing, or hall of records, was completed 
nearly two years ago, and the central 
portion, where the old courthouse now 
stands, is to be constructed later on. 


In the Santa Fe car shops an | 


~ 


completed 


The whole, when completed, will cost | 


in the neighborhood of ,000. 
county jail building, except the fron 
has been erected. The front of the 
building, to contain the business offices, 
is yet to be put on, and the cost of the 
Ground has 
n purchased and plans selected for a 

new city hall to cost about $76,000 
The Stewart Hotel Block, burned last 
Winter, is being rebuilt at a cost of 
over $50,000. here are three electric 
light companies operating in the city, 
two having come in within the past 
year. These make San Bernardino 
one of the best lighted cities on the 
Western Coast. The contract with one 
company calls for over eighty are 
lights upon the streets. This is mofe 
than double the number of a year, agp. 

he number of school teachers has been 
increased to thirty-three to enlighten 
the 1600 school children housed in the 
eleven buildings. 

Within the past few weeks the Ar- 
rowhead Club, gentleman's social or- 
ganization prohibiting gambling and 
drinking in its rooms, has been organ- 
ized and rooms selected and furnished. 
It has a membership of seventy-five. 

It is estimated that in the county of 
which this city is the county seat 
upward of $5,000,000 has been ex- 
pended within the past year in the 
construction of buildings and water- 
ways. The development of the mining 
regions has been most marked, sev- 
eral new fields having been opened in 
the county and new districts organ- 
ized. For all these outside regions 
San Bernardino is the distributing 
point, and the wholesale business is 
Jjarge and growing. Notwithstanding 
that in the segregation of the imper- 
ial county by the formation of River- 
side county about one-third of the 
taxable property was removed, the city 
is not pausing in the forward march 
of improvement. 


The Fourth at Coronado. 


As heretofore, there will be lots of enfoy- 
ment at the Hotel de! Coronado, which will in 
clude a grand bali in the evening: also Prof, 
Romandy and his Hungarian orchestra will 
give oneof their delightful miscelianeous 
concerts. The usual variety of short excur- 
sions, yachting, boating, etc., will insurea 
good time foreverybody. There is no place 
for fun like Coronado. 


Mrs. E. L. Roberts, 
Fashionable Hairdresser. 


No, 218% West First Street 
Also at Catalina Island during the summe?*. 


Shampooing and Hair-dressing......... 50 cents 
Hair-cuttin 25 cents 
Curling Hair ..% cents 
SLL SATISFACTORY. 


Table Water & Ginger Champagne 


lt is a naturally effervescent soda water 
It drives away Malaria, cures Billousness 

and Dyspepsia. and corrects the Stomach. 
lt is 


e finest Mineral Table Water 

n. 
used in clubs, hotels and families, 

once used is alw used. 


There isone genuine, original and pure 
oniy one “Manitou” rechar 
solely with absolutely natural carbonic 


as. 
The Miners’ Water Company 
alone supplies that water. ; : 
Beware of impositions, counterfeits and 
false representations. 
Scrutinize every bottle closely. 
Become familiar with the labe 
Accept no water on draught ed “Manl- 
1 ” 


he original, genuine “Manitou” is sold 
ry th c | 
ccept none unless the ne 
tains faceimile of the word “Manitou” in’ 
script form as printed above, 
label the autograph signature of the 
pany. 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO., 


MASITOU, 
H. JEVNE, Los Cal. agent. 
Circulars Sent 4 pplica 


label con- ~ 


* 
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, engineers is sufficient to 
her commercial importance as the loca- 


‘ALONG THE COAST. 


The Promising Towns by the 


San Pedro, the Port—Santa Monica, Redondo 
and Long Beach-—Santa Catalina, 
the Noted Island 
Resort. 


at 


The official indorsements which San 
Pedro has recefved from government 
emphasize 


business purposes, and the deepened 


production of honey is a wonderfully 
well paying investment. 

So, then. with all these advantages; 
with the magnificent wharf; with men 
of wealth. within her midst; with a 
climate of rare equability; surrounded 
by as fine a2 quality of God's land as 
can be found anywhere, Santa Monica's 
successful! future is assured. 


LONG BEACH. 


Long Beach derives its name from its 
famous beach, curving southward on 
either hand and unexcelied for driving 
or bathing by any sea line in the world. 
The town is the commercial center of 
a productive fruit and farming area, 
whose possibilities are expanding as 
rapidly as experiments permit the 


branch, has been so profitably engaged 


Eight letters and four syilables. 

Mix them up and you have nothing. 

But properly arranged they make a 
word familiar to the civilized world 
—a word that stands for all that is 
pure, energetic, and effective in 
medicine. 

Think of it. | . 

From a simall beginning, against 
prejudice and opposition, against 


as here be what man may, with 

| comparative economy, complete—a har- | the Alamitos ranch havg yielded abun- CUTICURA has become the grea 

| bor to rival the most famous. dantly during the season just past, curative of its time. : 

4 The town of San Pedro was called and No power on earth could bar its prog- 

‘ into being by the advantages derived | (iii\ Gr the soll As far as developea | FeSS because it did its appointed — — 

: to commerce from her facilities a8 @ | the deciduous fruits are a marked suc- work. | 7 | 

ty Seaport. First, the Southern Pacific | cess, and this year’s crops are both In every clime and with every people | ; 

and later the Terminal railway pre-/|abundant and of excellent quality. it has ked wonde . - e . 
| have Ninety persons guessed it, and as the word was used in 


channel at the mouth of the inner 
harbor now permits heavily-freighted 
schoonets to discharge their cargoes 
upon her ample wharves. A thriving 
town of 2000 people has been built to 
Support the increasing traffic by land 
and sea of the future. 

The inner harbor of San Pedro may 
by dredging be permanently extended 
to an almost limitless extent, afford- 
ing more than ten miles of protected 
wharfage, with a sufficient depth of 
Water to float the largest ships. 
Within the week a four-masted 
schooner loaded with 850,000 feet of 
lumber, and drawing 18 feet 9 inches 
of water. has tied up at the San Pedro 
wharf, after crossing the bar without 
difficulty. 

Imports of everything compassed in 
sea-carried - merchandise and imports 
of theivaried products of Southern 
jalifornia and Arizona must, from the 
very nature of surrounding condi- 
tions, find at San Pedro a gateway of 
ingress and egress in constantly in- 
creasing volume. This prophecy is 
amply supported by facts. During 
May, of i893, there was unloaded at 
San Pedro more than 10,000,000 feet 


in here as to make the locality noto- 
— in that important line of produc- 
on. 


Angeles, has two connecting lines of 
railway, with frequent and reliable 
train service. It has also extended 
into the sea a permanent invitation to 
the coast trade, its new commercial 
wharf reaching into the depths that 
easily float the deepest keels. Its 
trade relations with the outside world 
are therefore now of the very best, and 
its commercial importance is thereby 
established. 

An equable climate, a peerless beach 
a level area healthily above sea level, 
park, groves, drives, Chautauqua 
grounds and a population of more than 
average morality and intelligence make 
of Long Beach a resort of exceptional 
attractions. This feature of her re- 
sources has not been ignored, and 
yearly becomes more important. Hotels 
and bathhouses, cottages and boats in- 
crease from month to month, keeping 
pace with the increasing popularity of 
the place as a seaside resort. 

While Long Beach shares with other 
points in many of her attractions, her 


Long: Beach, twenty miles from Los. 


Its cures have approached the mir- 
aculous, 


$5,000,000 
— been expended in advertising it. 


$1 ,000,000,000 

Could not purchase the daily com- 
mendations of its grateful friends. 

Such praise cannot be pu , 

This is the secret of its success — of its 
world-wide popularit y— of its won- 
derful sale— of its constant growth. 

‘It is stamped upon the hearts of the 
once tortured, disfigured, and hu- 
miliated everywhere, never to be 
effaced while life shall last. 

Such in brief is CuTICURA, the cura. 
tive marvel of the age. 

POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL COR- 
PORATION, Boston, U.S. A. 


Redondo Beach 


connection with the name of a member of our firm, we feel it 


quite a compliment that so many guessed the right word. 


Here Are the Names 


Winners: 


of lumber, the largest amount for any seaside drive has no rival. At low OCEAN FRONT LOTS AT MRS. S. HARWOOD, A. H. VOIGHT, J. B. NORTON, 
month up to that time, while the| tide the extensive stretch of hard- 406 S. Main st. : 120 W. Ninth st, Compton. 
figures for June, not yet complete, in- wand, upon which a carriage A. POPE, 
dicate an increased a gate over | Wheel leaves but the barest trace of its AU( 1O N 

this. r rena passing, constitutes a feature all her : JAMES F. ROTHGET, Cc. F. DRISCOLL, F 234% S. Spring st. 


San Pedro is also the natural gate- 
way for passenger traffic to Catalina 


own. So gradual is the beach’s slope 
that it is imperceptible by the occu- 


Saturday, July 8, 1893, at 


119 S. Olive. 
M. B. FARRIS, 


Omaha, 
WILLIE K. FOWLER, 


Neb. 


WILL P. JUDSON, 
22925 Bellevue ave. 


a lington ave, 
and all Coast points, in addition to] pants of an ordinary vehicle, while the 102 Kern st. 316 Bur 4 CARL JUDSON, 
which she presents charms of her own | combination of sea view, of breeze and 11:30 O'CLOCK A.M., _ SAKE DANZIGAR, ae i Seren ty-third ot 315 New High st. 
as a seaside resort, which are by no] the breakers’ roar is one of the most 418 W. Tenth st. 4. Twenty- 


means unworthy of attention. Notably 
is this true as applied to yachting, her 
facilities for which are well nigh ideal. 


REDONDO. 


delightful that can be imagined. 
Commercially and artistically Long 
Beach presents many attractions for 
tourists and homeseekers, while her 
popularity grows from year to year 
through the intelligent co-operation of 


—On the Grounds.— 


These lots are situated in the block front- 
ing the ocean immediately south of and ad- 
joining the hotel, and are now offered for 
sale for the first time. 


527 E. Ninth s 

MRS. A. McANARY, 
University. 

PAUL P. ROYERE, 


GEORGE W. SYM, 
N. M. BRYTE, 
J. R. MAXWELL, 


Pico st. 
Auburn, Cal. 


Tropico, 


J. M. BARTLEY, 
Covina, Cal. 

H. 8S. SLAUGHTER, 
Los Angeles. 

M. H. WHELAN, 


: 1529 N. Main. 
This charming seaside resort and| her citizens. No more desirable location for residences HENRY SULLIVAN 

is located on what is known as Santa CATALINA. Redondo, the Los Angeles P. O. box 152, Pasadena. 7 725% E. First st | E. D HALL, 

Monjca Bay about seventeen and one- ne Seaport. ‘WILLIAM KELLER, MRS. H. D. SIMON, ° 7 ak Weetnen.’ 

half miles southwest of Los Angeles. Here is an ideal resort, -where 329 New High st. 636. Wall st. : 


It is reached by two lines of railway. 
The Redondo runs six trains each way’ 


art and nature coalesce. 
Santa Catalina Island is justly ac- 


Everything that enterprise and money 
can do is being done by the Beach Company 
toincrease the natural advantages of the 


M. HELLMAN, 
220 N. Spring st. 


RALPH HAMLIN, 


609 E. Twenty-third st. 


WILL HURD, 
$30 S. Olive st. 


J. K. RAND, ‘ANN: 
daily, and the Santa Fe runs about the/ counted one of the most interesting | place, and the costly nature of the improve- T. J. SS an rae. Mig Beno ng EUG. G. D gegen aod 
Same gre rg the au an ce ah in| and popular features of the tourist’s | ments fully testify how popular the resort F. J. STILSON, FRANK DOWEN oa eo 
ag | paradise, Southern California. It is | is becoming. “1321 Carroll ave. 2% N Hill st. 
of by Capts. J. C. Ainsworth, Sr., th | Will be allowed; only residences of a good MRS. NEWBILL, H. BOYER, 2131 Estrella ave. 
tive business men and many times mill- carcely less appreciated by | ium. for Redondo today is doing more th ®n REGINALD BALMER, MRS. S. PETERSON. Station B 
eet ot those whose contiguous dwelling places | share of 1225 Santee st. Clearwater. HOWELL. 
at the outer end of which, at low e,| permit repeated visits than by those RR. cs. . 4 
it has a depth of fifty-five feet of water. am ce Los Angeles Shipping, A. F. SALANO, sone 


whose recollections of it are condensed 
within the limits of a single excur- 


1366 Figueroa st. 
‘EVERETT P. TURNER, 
Arlington, Mass. 
GEORGE FISH, 


1133 Flower st. 
J. H. WILLIAMS, 
823 Downey ave. 
LEVY, 


1413 Buena Vista st. 
ADDIE COWARD, 
Norwalk, Cal. 


And is doubtless destined to become evr 
large and busy seaport. combined with the 
most favorite seaside resort, having Rapid-} 


The past year saw 3000 tons of mer- 
chandise pass over, consigned to all 
points in uthern California. Beside 
this amount of merchandise there were 


The island lies about twenty-five 


| 
| 


There 


miles off the coast. It rises abrupt] and Cheap Transportation, combined with 718 San Julian st. 2319 Maple ave. 
seein and also a large amount of live | fom the sea, as if it comprised "the | liberal treatinent. W. H. GILBERT, S. WOODWORTH, ee re 
Teeake making up gt fully 65 per heights, valleys and peaks of an other- Train leaves Grand ave. Depot at 10:30 am. Etiwanda, Cal. H Se M. O. MORGAN, 
cent. of all the transportation coming wise submerged mountain range. Its| TERMS—One-third cash, balance in one or ° MORRIS MORGAN, A. ce een hve 402 Temple st 
by water to Los Angeles and vicinity. precipitous headlands, inhospitable and | two years, at 8% per cent interest, with 5 Station A, Pasadena. EDGAR GALAIRTE. W. E. SMALL. 
The steamship lines touching here are | £0Tbidding, but make more enchanting | Per cent discount on deferred payments for WILL H. WHEELER, | + 1214 W. State st. 
Pacific Coast and Atlantic and Pa-| PY their contrast its miniature bays | 4! cash. st SOOVER” ANNIE DONNATIN, 
cific. The sailing lines are the Sutton | 222 Pebbly beaches, whose quiet, in-| or further particulars apply to anus eal Redondo 1301 Bugga Vista 
and Grace lines, Beside the Redondo| viting beauty is eloquent of the CO. A. SUMNER & OO, ow nme F. E. LACEY, MRS. CLARA DENNISON 
Beach Company and Redondo Railway | In surrounding Special Agents tor Redondo Beach Co., 191 N. Main. 224 N. Main st 
an island of twenty-two miles long. 107 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. MUNSON REDMOND, J 
finest end most carefully managea | V@tYing in width to an extreme of 429 st. on COOK MRS. J. T. POST. 
houses on the Pacific Slope, consisting | “!5t miles, no more attractive spot THOMAS HARRISON, iManrevia. Stromberg, Neb. 
of 150 rooms, a prominent feature of | St be found than Avalon, bay .and e apes ee CHARLBS F. OLIVER J. McDOWELL, 
hich is that every room outside |SU™mer resort. The beaches and San Dimas, Cal. 215 S. Water st.. E. L. A. 
one. Th t of building was in the | Wer levels of the island, next the | | af E ‘ RGE B. WALROTH, — _ J. H. HOGAN, 
one. of 6870000. end th t of | are the mouths of the myriad MRS. C. H. HEDGES, GEO Main ot. 
neighborhood of $270,000, and the cost Of | canyons which divide its peaks and 3! 3. 4 8. Soto st. gore 


furnishing, $100,000. The management 
is entrusted to George W. Lynch, Sr. 
The hotel is located on a prominent ele- 
vation commanding a superb view of the 
entiré bar. The hotel grounds contain 
twenty-three acres and are kept in 
handsome condition. Adjoining the 
grounds is.the lawn tennis court, where 
the tennis clubs of Southern California 
have their tournaments. 

The business interests of Redondo are 
represented in every line. A large 
number business places, together 
with the presence of gentlemen engaged 
in professional occupations, go to make 
up all that is needed for the successful 
maintenance of traffic. 

The Redondo Compass is a newsy 
sheet, and is under the management of 
George W. Lynch, formerly of the Ore- 
gonian at Portland, O. 

The churches represent the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian and 
Catholic denominations, while of the 
fra‘err >! orders there are local organi- 
gation of the Independent Order of 
Force’ rs and of the Knights of the 
Mecealeecs. Tourists from this coun- 
try and from Europe unite in the state- 
ment that the climate and sea bathing 
at Redondo cannot be excelled. The 
average temperature is 65 degrees. 


SANTA MONICA. 


Now that the mammoth wharf has 
teen completed, and Port Los Angeles 
made a port of entry, where vessels 
floating every foreign flag and plying 
between all the important commercial 
ports can come with their merchandise, 
Santa Monica will, of necessity, cut no 
small figure in the maritime world. 

Business now is good; property is 
selling on a substantial basis, and the 
most sanguine expectations are enter- 
tained by those interested here that 
Santa Monica has bright prospects in 
store for her 
view. 

The financial situation was rarely 
better—never more encouraging. Dur- 
ing the recent flurry Santa Monica’s 
bank was unharmed, with plenty of 
money on deposit and subject to call 
from friends of the bank to withstand 
any ordinary run. But thcre was no 
run—no uneasiness on the part of the 
bank’s depositors. 

Men of means are identified with 
Santa Monica—men who are interested 
deeply in her welfare and her pros- 
perity—men like Senator Jones, Col. 
Baker. the Vawters, F. J. Rindge, H. 
W. Keller. 8S. R. Vincent, Prof. Brown 
and others who might be named—and 
all these gentlemen are ever looking 
out for anything that will redound* to 

e benefit of this charming city by 
the sea. Financially, then, Santa 
Monica and her-citizens generally are 
solid. 

And the crops were never better. 
Acre after acre of golden barley can be 
seen for miles around, and now the 
crop is being threshed and hauled away 
to market. The yield is better than 
the average, and will be from eighteen 
to twenty-five sacks to the acre, and 
then the waving corn that is growing 
off to the north, in the direction of the 
Soldiers’ Home and The Palms. There 
are hundreds of acres with corn upon 
today—two-thirds of which will never 
have a drop of water. On these same 
tracts, heretofore, seventy bushels to 
the acre has been produced. and there 
is no reason why the yield will not be 
as much this year. Nine years out of 
ten the crop js good. 

Over toward the Ballona, where the 

ud is damp and marshy, beans are 
raised with the greatest success, and 
the crop this year is better than usual. 
is also some wheat in sma! 
tracts. and it is looking remarkably 
free from rust. Besides the -barley, the 
corn. the beans and the wheat, the 
foothills now are full of bees, and the 


froma business point of. 


tablelands. At one point, 
between bays, the island is almost 
sundered; but from nearly every 
landing spot access to the higher levels 
is attainable by passing up the canyons. 

At Avalon nature’s lavish beauties 
have been supplemented by all the 
accessories of art needful for man’s 
comfort. Upon the placid bosom of 
its crystal bay ride fleets of row and 
sail craft. Hotels, cottages, camping- 
grounds, bathhouses, a _postoffice, 
stores and shops, make it not only pos- 
sible but convenient to enjoy the com- 
forts of civilization without marring the 
wild beauties of primitive nature. To 
these are added all the reinvigorating 
features. of an ideal summer resort. 
Boating, fishing, bathing, mountain- 
climbing, canyon picnicking, excur- 
sions on foot or mounted, grand ocean 
views, cozy lovers’ nooks, rugged 
peaks—all these, and many more at- 
tractions are invitingly near at hand. 
Weeks may be spent on Catalina 
with novel delights for every day. 
As an ideal spot for spending a sum- 
mer vacation it would be hard to im- 
prove upon. The daily and _ semi- 
daily connection by steamship with 
San Pedro and ondo makes it 
easily accessible, and the increasing 
passenger lists indicate the public’s 
growing appreciation of the island. 

Catalina’s hills abound in animal and 
vegetable life, and its waters swarm 
with game fish. Fanned by ocean 
breezes, it has special attractions for 
Summer tourists, although as an all- 
the-year resort it is annualy growing 
in public favor. The present season 
promises to be its best. 


narrow 


AYER’S _ 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 
which has become 
thin, faded, or gray. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 


RUBBER HOSE | 


RUBBER AND COTTON: 


Quality! 
Stock! 
Lowest Prices? 


RR. Brown & Son, Agts., 


Bowers Rubber Company. 
S&S SPRING-st 


Removal Notice 


The Aztec Catarrh Cure Co, have 
removed their office to 245 S. 
- Spring St., Room 1. 


Remember, this isa home company and 
is located in Los Angeles permanently, 
where we are manufacturing from Mexi- 
can roots and herbs a positive and sure 
cure for catarrh. It is worthy of investi- 
gation. Correspondence solicited and will 
receive prompt attention. 


Catarrh Cure Co. 
245 8S. Spring St., 


Room. 1. 


W. First St 


Fine 


A. ERLINGER, 
H. H. McCUTCHEN, 
Azusa 


614 Regent st. 


MRS. J. WILDE, 
254 Bonnie Brae st. 


— 


mount the Barrel Was 


W.A. ANDREWS 


Of 113 Bush St., San Francisco 


Guessed $404.90 and he, therefore, wins the ticket to Chicago. Each 
person named above, having guessed the right word, is entitled to 


Their proportion, and it will be paid to them after the Fourth of July. 
We are making big reductions on 


CLOTHING! 


: Now is a good time to dress up your boys at 
almost your own price. | 


y 


RELIABLE CLOTHING HOUSE!» 


HARRIS & FRANK, Props. 


Corner Spring and Temple 
Streets. 
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Thursday next, 4. 


Sos Angeles Sunday Cimes: Suly 2, 1893. 


NEWS ANY PUSINESS. 


Th. « her, 

U. S. Los ANGELES, 
July 1.—At 5 o'clock a.m, the barometer 
registered 29.86; at p.m., 20.80. Ther- 
Mometer for corresponding hours showed 
60° and 69°. Maximum temperature, 75°; 
Minimum temperature, 58°. Character of 
‘Wweatber, partiy cloudy. 

Barometer reduced to sea level. 


_ Glorious Fourth at Redondo Beach. Pa. 
triotic exercises, Chautauqua building, 11 
am., Gen. A. McD. McCook presiding, Gen 
W. S. Rosecrans attending, invocation by 
Dr. Weller, oration, Hon. John P. Irish, San 
Francisco; 2 p.m., address, Hon. Theodore 
D. Kanouse of Giendale, music, songs, male 

vartette; outdoor games and amusements. 

edondo Railway's Saturday and Sunday 
trains, on the Fourth special train, leaves 
Redondo 6:45 p.m., returning leaves Los 
Angeles 11:45 p.m. 

At Port Los Angeles today: Harmon, the 
high diver, in his sensational leaps into the 
wea. The steamer Excelsior will take 
excursionists short trips on the bay. The 
fishing is the best an the coast. Fishing 
tackle and bait‘on mammoth wharf. The 
Ontario Band in concert from the band 
Stand on the esplanade. Southern Pacific 
Sunday trains run through; round trip 50 
cents. Frequent trains between the whari, 
the cafion and Santa Monica. 

The Southern California Railway has ar- 
ranged for the following special trains 
July 4 to leave First street station after 
the grand illuminated parade and fire. 
‘works: Atii p.m. for Pasadena. San Ber- 
@ardino, Redlands, Highlands, Riverside, 
South Riverside and intermediate ints; 
at1lip.m.for Rivera, Anaheim, aage, 
‘Santa Ana and intermediate points. 

' Don't forget that M. P. Snyder has 
lately purchased the King Shoe Store, at 
No. 222 South Spring street, at a great 
bargain, and has on hand a fine line of la- 
dies’ and gentlemen's shoes, and of the 
latest styles, which he will sell you ata 
lower price than you can buy the same 
goods at any other place inthecity. Call 
and see them. 

Cutting and fitting free, Monday, July 3. 
A class in cutting and fitting by Moody's 
new taylor system, ety opened at 214 
West Second street (Langstader’s.) All 
ladies doing their own sewing will find ft to 
their interest to call between 1 and 4 p.m. 
First pupils taught free. Good induce- 
ments to agents. 

Fourth-of-July steamer to Catalina 
Island. For special service on 34 and 4th 
see Southern Pacitic time-table in this 
paper. Tickets sold Monday and Tuesday 

to return Tuesday or Wednesday, 

2.50. Hunting, boating, bathing, fishing. 
Hotel Metropole, enlarged, reopened. Fine 
orchestra, 

The Main street Improvement Company 
‘will receive new bids for concrete work and 
foundation of building to be constructed on 
northeast corner of Main and First streets, 


Plans and. 
cifications at room 15, McDonald Block, 

. Main street. Hugh Todd, architect. 

Low rates on account of the Fourth. 
Just half fare on the Southern Pacific to 
atiy pointin the State of California. To 
points between Saugus and Banning tickets 
sold July 3 and 4 good to return until the 
Sth; to points beyond, tickets sold July 1 
to 4 good to return until the 6th. 

Hotel Rubio, higher than the Catskill 
Mountains, New York, is now open for the 
accommodation of guests, and is conducted 
onthe European pian. Rooms from $1 to 
$2 per day, according to size and location. 
The finest mountain air, water and scenery 
that can be found on the globe. 

The Liberal and Progressive Union gives 
free lectures and enteriainments at Turner 
Hall every Monday evening. Marcus G, 
Cannon, the reformed clergyman, will de- 
liver an address next Monday eve. Sub- 

t, “God. Whois He, Where is He, and 
ow Does He Gét a Livingr”’ 

Mrs. E. L. Roberts, the well-known hair- 
Gresser of TiS‘, West First street, this 
city, has established, and will carry on dur- 
ing the ensuing summer, a branch of her 
establishment at Catalina Island. 

is will be welcome news to many lady 
readers of this paper. 

The special summer session of the Los 
Antigeles Business College, 144 S. Main 
Street, will begin Wednesday, July 5. 
Special rates and special facilities. Call at 
the college for particulars. N.B.—Public 
School pupils of any grade accommodated. 

Stanton W.R.C. will hold their annual 

icnic at Redondo next Saturday, going by 

anta Fé Railway. Tickets can be pro- 
cured from the treasurer for 25 cents. 
All posts and corps are invited, with all 
friends of the G.A.R. and W.R.C. 

The idea that Robert Sharp has severed 
his connection with the undertaking house 
of D. G. Peck Co. iserroneous. The change 
of name from Peck, Sharp & Neitzke Co. 
does not in any manner affect him, as he is 
Still connected with the house. 

You want nice furniture, you say, but 
a con't want to pay fancy prices for it? 

at's right; that's the sensible way to fee! 
aboutit. Then goto Woodham & Co.'s, No. 

24 South Spring street. That is a place 
that will suit you exactly. 

Half rates. On July 3 and 4 the South- 
ern California Railway (Santa Fe route) 
will sell excursion tickets to all points 
on their line at one fare for the round 
trip, tickets good returning to and in- 
cluding July 5. 

The Los Angeles Teachers’ agency, No. 
120% South Spring, has booked over two 
hundred vacancies for the ensuing year. It 
has had sixteen elections in these vacan- 
cies, in California, Washington, Oregon 
ahd Mexico. 

Desmond's Clearance sale of surplus and 
broken lines in hats and men's furnishing 

S$ will be continued this week at 122 

uth Spring street. All goods are pos. 

itively being sold for half their regular 
prices. 

Under no circumstances be without it— 
Bellan’s LaGrippe Cure: It is an infalli- 
ble specific for cholera, by aiding nature to 
regulate itself and throw off disease. For 
sale by druggists everywhere. 50 cents. 

Pireworks, wholesale and retatl. Those 
Gesiring to havea prices display on the 
Fourth will do well tocallon J. J. Doran, 
215 S. Main st.. opposite cathedral, where 
a full assortment can be had. 

Herr Arnold Kutner’s conversational 
Summer course in German at the Santa 
Monica public school building. Classes 
formed July 3. Instruction begins July 5. 
Address P.O. box 598, Los Angeles. 

The Redondo Beach Company are deter- 
mined to make that resort popular and so 
hate ordered C. A. Sumner & Co. to sell the 
lots fronting the ocean. Attend tbe sale 
next Saturday. Rouna trip 50 cents. 

Bids for the purchase of the lease, 
Bafe deposit vaults and bank fixtures 
of the City Bank will be received by 
Otto Brodtbeck, receiver, No. 131 South 
Spring street, city. 

it sold by July 51, my house and lot near 
corner of Figueroa and Adams streets, 
with sufficient furniture for immediate oc- 
cUpancy, can be had at a bargain. Adna 
R. Chatiee. 

An auction sale of lots on the ocean front 
at Redondo, adjoining the hotel, will take 
place on Saturday, July 8. Go down aad 
see the place and you are bound to be 
pleased. 

Los Angeles Tent No. 2. K.O.T.M., will 
instal its officers Wednesday evening, July 
5, 1893. All Sir Knights are earnestiy re- 
quested to be present. Tom F. Smith, R K. 

This afternoon at 3 o'clock Rev. W. W. 
Case of San Francisco speaks at the Y_M. 
CA. Male quartette, song service, orches- 
tra music. Aj! men are invited, 

Catalina steamer on Monday, July 3, 

aves San Pedro to connect with Southern 
icand Terminal trains leaving Los 
Angeles at 5:00 aud 5:15 p.m. 7 
Watch miniatures. Steckel. 


Ladies. call atthe King Shoe Store, No, 
222 South Spring street (opposite the Los 
Angeles Theater.) and see our opera-toe Ox- 
ford ties for $1.35 a pair. 

Gas stoves from $5 to $10; hardwood 
refrigerators, $8; gasoline stoves, all 
prices and kinds. F. Browne, No. 
South Spring street. , 

Notice of removal. The Times Encyclo- 
pedia department has removed trom 347 
S. Spring street to room 68, Stowell Block, 
226 Spring street. 

Grand band concert at Redondo Beach 
Sunday by the Douglass Military band. 
Only 3 cents for the round trip by the 
Santa Fe. 

Sale still on, aod the demand great for 
the Clay worsted suita, to order for $30. 
Joe Poheim, the tailor, 143 South Spring 
street. 

ror cheap livery and good turnouts go 
to the Olive Stable. Special attention 
given to boarders. No. 628 South Olive. 

Furniture? Youcanget more of it for 
the money and nicer things at Woodham & 
Co.'s than any place else in Los Angeles. 

No, 36 drew the $100 gold watch at Nel- 
gen’s, the tailor. Holder of same _ will 
please deliver ticket and receive watch. 

Hialf fare for the round trip on the 
Terminal Kailway to all points July 3 and 
4, good returning July 3, 4 and 5. 

For fine shoes at bed rock prices, go to 
the King Shde Store, No. 222 South Spring 
street, and get a $5 pair for $5. 

See statement of the California Bank. 
Total cash $195,600. This bank stood the 
panic and came out in fine shape. 

Kadam'‘s Microbe Killer. Headquarters 
Southern California, 805 South Spring 
street, Los Angeies, 

Elegant suits to order for $20—less than 
ready-made. Joc Poheim, the tailor, 143 
Spring street. 

The beautiful watch miniatures exhib- 
ited by Steckel are the latest and most per. 
manent. 

Special gale of baskets at Kan-Koo be- 
gins Wednesday, July 5. See our 25 cent 


window. 

Fire ins. reduced. Not in “compact.” 
Baskerville, 218 N. Main, Lanfranco 
bullding. , 


New Jewell vapor stoves and many 
other kinds, at A. B. Chapman's, 44 8. 
Spring. 

One fare to all points Sunday on the 
Southern California Railway (Santa Fe 
route.) 

James! Mean’s $3 shoes; sole agents, 
Boston Shoe Store, corner Main and Sec- 
ond. 

Dr. E. W. Fleming, throat, nose and 
ear. 121% South Lroa y, rooms 1-3. 

Fine cabinet photos uced to $1.7 a 
dozen. Sunbeam, No. 236 South Main. 

Mantels, tiles, office fittings, hardwood 
lumber. H. Bohrman, 514 8. Spring. 

Picnic shoes at the King for $1,50 per 
pair. No, 222 South Spring street. 

Eucaloline cools and cures sunburn al- 
most instantly. Druggists sell it. 

Furniture? Get it of Woodham & Co. 
No. 324 South Spring street. 

Remember picnic L.A.C.B.A., July 4, 
Main Street Gardens. 

_ The electric light game tonight will be a 
dandy; don't missit. 

Two more games and the pennant is ours. 

Game by electric light at Athletic Park 
at 8 p.m. tonight. 


Don't miss the ball games this afternoon 
and evening. 


“The Unique” kid-glove house. 


J. H. Judge, who lives on the East Side, 
has had a new arrivalin his home. Itisa 
boy, and weighs 11 pounds. 


James Fox has filed a petition asking 
the City Council to commence proceedings 
by which Franklin street may be extended 
by a tunnel to Court street, or otherwise to 
the western portion of the city. 

The closing of the year’s work of the Or- 
‘phans’ Home occurs the. 11th of July. 
good programme is to be given in connec- 
on with the yearly reports. All friends 
of the home are cordially invited. 

Seven Chinamen were gathered in by the 
police last evening, and booked at the sta- 
tion for vagrancy. Nearly all were able to 
to put up the necessary bail, when they 
were released, pending an examination on 
Monday. 

Rev. D. Lloyd Jenkins, of the East Side 
Congregational Church, having resigned 
the pastorate, a meeting was held last 
Tuesday, when avote was passed strongly 
urging him to withdraw his resignation. 
He, however, has signified his intention of 
adhering to his decision, and will termi- 
nate his ministry on Sunday, July 9. 

The floats for the Fourth of July proces- 
sion are rapidly nearing completion under 
the efficient direction of the designer, Will- 
iam Lemos. The greater part of the lower 
tioor of the Broadway market is being used 
by the committee for the purpose, and Mr. 
Lemos is sparing no pains to make the fin- 
est night display ever seen on the Coast. 
There will be about a dozen floats in the 
parade, and every one will be of original 
cesign. 


PERSONALS. 


Adolph Fust of Germany arrived in the 
city yesterday. — 

Dr. Leslie Puett, of the Soldiers’ Home, 
was in the city last night. 

Joseph Medill, editor of the Chitago 
Tribune, will, this evening, depart for Chi- 
cago, accompanied by his wife. 

E. H. Dyer of Alvarado and E. F. Dyer of 
San Francisco, both of whom are exten- 
sively engaged in the sugar business, are 
stopping at the Hollenbeck. 


Excursion to Whittier. 


A special train has been engaged for Su n- 
day. Suis ®, forall persons who are desirous 
of attending the dedication of the Catholic 
Church just erected by Father Montenarelli 
at Whittier. All friends of this enterprise. 
and of the s and girls at the State 
school, whose well-being in the ruture de- 
pends so much on their a gy training, 
are requested to be present on this occa- 
sion, and thus show, by their presence, that 


they are interested in this good work. ‘The 
exercises will be conducted by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Mora, and will take place at 10 a.m., 
after which lunch will be supplied by the 
ladies and friends of the church to all who 
desire to partake. 
SPECIAL TRAIN SERVICE ON TERMINAL 
RAILWAY SUNDAYS. 

Long Beach and East San Pedro (8:00 
a.m. train connecting with steamer Wer 
mosa for Avalon, fare §$2.50,) 9:4 a.m 
12345 and 5:15 pm. 

Last train leaves East San Pedro 7:00 
D.m., on arrival of steamer Hermosa. 

Pasadena and Altadena (Rubio Canyon 
via Mt. Wilson Electric Railway.) 9:00 a. 
and 4:00 Gast train leaves” 
Rubio Canyon 4:40 p.m. Fare, 7% cents 

Glendale an "erdugo rk, 8:15 a.m. 
123) m.. and 5:35 p.m. One fare for the 
round trip. 

BUCKINGHAM’S DYE for the whiskers 
can be applied when at home. and is uni- 
formiy successful in coloring a brown or 
black. Hence its great popularity. 

CARD OF THANKS. 

R. B. Taylor and family wish to thank the 
many friends and neighbors who so kindly 
assisted them during their recent affliction. 


SEWING MACHINES for sale. Five dor: | 
lars €¢ach, Monday; 128 South Main street. 


SEWING MACHINES for rent by the 
week or month; 128 South Main street. | 

BICYCLES on installments: 
Main street. 


128 South 


SEWING MACHINES repaired; 128 South 
Main street. 


SEWING MACHINES, needles and oil; 128 
South Main street. 


A HANDSOME complexion is one ot the 
greatest charms aWcemancan possess. Poz- 
zoni’s Complexion Powder gives it. 


BORN. 


BIRD—Juné W, to the wife of M. J. Bird. No. 

349 Patton Street,ason, weight 1! pounds. 
BETTINGER—July 1, to the wife of M. vu. 
Bettinger, a son. 


FRESHLY roasted coffees at H. 
Jevne's. 


REDONDO ocean front lots at auction 
Saturday, July & See advertisement. 


BUTTER is always good at H. Jevne’s, | - 
q 


NEUFCHATEL Cheese at H. Jevne’s, 
“CREAM Puff” Self-Raising FPiour, 
DIABETIC Biscuits at H. Jevne’s. 
TRY “Makeakake’ Pancake Flour. 
DANDRUFF is a disease of the scalp. 


ANOTHER CHANCE. 


Drs, De Monco and Sapp Extend 
Their Remarkably Low 
Offer 


Of Five Dollars a Month to All 
Patients and for All Disoases 
Until Cured— Remember Their 
Mail Treatment. 


1776--FOURTH 


Circular Order. 
Headquarters Grand Marshal, 


| Los Angeles, July I, 1893. 
Owing to the stringency of money in Los 


Angeles and vicinity, a great many people 
couid not avail themselves of the low offer 
before July ist. Drs. DeMonco and Sapp, 
wishing to give all a chance, extend their 
remarkably low offer until August Ist. 

This is the offer: FIVE DOLLARS A 
MONTH TO ALL PATIENTS AND FOR 
ALL DISEASES UNTIL CURED, MEDI- 
CINES INCLUDED, UP TO AUGUST Ist. 


MR. J. F. CROWDER, 
A Well-known Man Is 


The parade will form on South Main 
street, south of Fifth st., at 7 o'clock pm. 
and move promptly at # p.m. 


P. Kinney, Danie 
Innis, Hancock Banning. Freeman G. Teed, 


Route of March. 


The line will move north on Main street 
around the Plaza, south on Main to Spring, 
south on Spring to EFighth. weston Light 
to Broadway. north on Broadway to Sixth, 


Rellevet of a 


Troublesome Catarrh. where the parade will be reviewed by the gag 3 
Mr. J. F. Crowder, the genial and popatar 
shipping clerk for Bailey & Barker Broth- FIRST DIVISION. 
ers, furniture dealers, South Main street, se 


and who lives at 316 South Fremont avenue, Frank Sabichi—Chief of Division. 


iy his ; ids. 
all thinking people, mittces., Dauglass’ Military Band. 
T. E. Rowan, J Shoulters, A. Float—Goddess of Liberty’ 
A. er, BR. Dromgold, abella, courtiers, ladies of honor, etc. 


Ww 
Starin, G. H. Butterfield, N. A. Cov 
bias. 


FINANCE: 
T. E. Rowan, H. T. Hazard, A. F. Mackay, F. ; 
Teed. H Shoulters. w. S. Kerck off, SECOND DIVISION 
. R. Pirtle, J. Kurtz, E. Lavantnal, J. W. 
Mitchell. John Chansior, M. I, Starin, M D. F. Donegan—Chiet of Division 
ewmark. - 


Insignia of Rank. 


Grand Marshal—Buff sash. 
Chief ot Staff—Blue shoulder sash, biack 


feather. 
Chiefs of Divisions—White shoulder sash, 
blacge feather. 
Aids—Red shoulder sash, black feather. 


City Band. 
, Float—Columbus before the Theologians, 
court officers, student's. etc. 
Float—Declaration of Independence. 


Float—Washington Crossing the Delaware. 


THIRD DIVISION 
P.L of Division 


Aids 
East Los Angeles City Band 
Float—Seai of Calliornia 
Los A les Float—Flowers, Fruits, etc. 
oat—Peace and Plenty 


Location of Divisions. 


First Division—Form on South Main street, 
south of Fifth. 
Second Division—Form on West Fifth street. 


SA 4 
MR. J. F. CROWDER. 
I have been troubled more or less with ca- 


tarrh for the past fifteen years, and about a face Main. 

year ago it became so aggravated as to ird Division—Form on Main street, be- 

cause me considerable suffering. tween Fifth and Sixth. FOURTH DIVISION 
I had pains in my head over the eyes. roar- | Fou Divisi on West Sixth 


ing sounds in my ears, could scarcely 
breathe through my nostrils, one or the 
other most iy stopped ap and my sense 
of smell was {mpatred. had a con- 
stant dropping of mucous inthe back of my 
throat, frequently causing sickness of the 
stomach: had a slight cough, throat was 
very painful, at times some pain in chest, 
an really believed my lungs would soon 
become affected. 

After trying many different remedies with- 
out deriving the slightest benefit, I con- 
cluded to try Drs. De Monco and Sapp. Un- 
der their scientific treatment I have im- 

rovedin a remarkable and entirely satis- 

actory way. 

I feel first rate now. No more pains inthe 
head, my nose is free, very little dropping 
in the throat, can breathe without difficulty 
now, and in a short time expect to be 


Manuel Ordoqui~Chief of Division 
s 
Boys’ Brigade Band: 
Float—Native sons 
Float—Whittier State School 
Float—Redondo 


Main. 
Fifth ita on East Sixth street, 


ace n. 
Sixth Division—Form on East Seventh 
street, face Main. 
Seventh Division—Form on Main street. 
south of Seventh. 
All the other divisions will form on South 
ain Positions assigned by Grand 


FIFTH DIVISION 
Louis of Division 


Drum and Bugle Corps 
Chief of Fire Department 
.re Department 
Wheelmen of Los Angeles 
Visiting Wheelmen 


= 


Formation of Procession. 


Chief of Police -J. M. Glass. 
Mounted Police. Battalion of Foot Police. 
Grand Marshal—Charies A. Alexander. 
Chief of Staff—Col. William G. Schrieber. 


en- STrarr—Frank Sahbicli D. F. Donegan. F. Baseball Clubs 
tirely cured. My improvement has been so | L. Budinger, Manuel Orcuoqui, Louis Santous, The Eleventh Irregulars 
remarkable that I have no hesitancy in rec- | J 


ommending Drs. Monco, and 


Harmon, me Lomingues, W. M. Ar- 
thoroughly competent specialists. . 
— 


. B. 

lis, J. R. Sabichi, P.Samal, J. F. Kenealy, 
. Windim, Paul Royn. Lawrence Pellarine, 
Vincent Sentous, ank Sepu.veda, M. L. 
starin, John R. Pirtle, W.} Cline, Mark 
jones, J. A. Fortuman, A. C. Biicke, E. H. 
dutchinson, H. S. Clements, Cui. J. E. Fer- 
nandez. Wilham S Daubenspeck, R.W.Drom- 


old, William Price, N. 
GCl 


app as 


Grand Marshal, Staff and Aids will assem- 
ble at Postoffiice at7 p.m. 


All vehicles and street cars will be ex- 
cluded from the line of march during the 


MK. G. W. GLOVER, SR. 


An Old and Estimabie Citizen of Pasa. 
dena. 


of the character of the te who willingly ucGarsy, Trae Coulter, Henry Steere, Fd Bands will assemble at Postoflice at 7:30 
testify through the columns of the news- Kinsey, J. Shoulters, S. F. Munson, T. | sharp. 


papers to the work that has been performed 
tor them by these specialists, and it is with 
much satisfaction that they addthe follow- 
ing words of Mr. G. W. Glover, Sr., who 
lives at Hermosa Vista. South Pasadena, 


By order of CHAS. A. ALEXANDER, 


Cal. 
1 had been greatly afflicted with catarrh a | 
number of years. Iwas troubled with a 


constant discharge from the nostrils, drop- 
ping in of mucousinmy throat, and many 
other symptoms of the troublesome and an- 
noying disease. I have been under treat- 
ment at the De Monco Medical Institute for 
a tew weeks and the result’s most gratify- 
ing. And ican conscientiously recommend 
Drs. Monco and Sapp to the sufferin 

courteous and skill. 

ul physicians, 


— 
Mail 


by mail have the of a carefu 
“See Our Prices ! 


Official, COL. W. G. SCHREIBER, 


Chief of Staff. 


.. BKRFORB.. 


and accurate diagnosis, wi watchful at- 
tention pal to the details of every case, 
and medicines specialfy prepared for each 
individual patient, with the constant ad- 
vice of skillful and successful specialists. 

Send four cents in stamps for Question 
Circulars, 


$5.00 a Month for all Diseases, 


Medicines free Apply before All New Summer Suitings! 
August lst. 


DeMonco Medical Institute, 


Located Permanently in the Newell & 
Rader Building, Rooms 
2, 4, 8 and 10, 


121}¢ S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Drs. De Monco and Sapp. 


Specialties: Catarrh and all diseases of 
the Ear, Eye, Throat and Lunes, Nervous 
diseases, Skin diseases, Chronic diseases. 

Oftice hours, 9 to 11 am.,2 to 5 pm,7 to 
8pm Sunday, ¥to liam 


_A great reduction in 
20.00 Suits to meas- 


Pants, odd lengths, 
from $5.00, and made 
to measure on shor 


notice. 


of Workmanship ! 


—THE— 


NICOLL taitor 


134 S. Spring-st. 


Today New York’s monument to her 
heroes who fell at Gettysburgh in July, 
1863, will be dedicated on the historic 
field with appropriate ceremonies. 

Some 500 medals are to be awarded 
to survivors of the three bloody days. 
Free transportation has been accorded 
to veterans, and quite a number sup- 
posed to be long since dead have come 
to life and are at Gettysburgh today. 

On Wednesday morning of this week 
we will start a special sale of baskets. 
Our window which we usually use for, 
California and Mexican curios will be 
filled with baskets, any of which you 
can have for 25c. Our discount will be 
‘20 percent. This will be the week for 
you to purchase your traveling baskets. 

KAN-KOO, 
110 South Spring street. 


Beautiful 


Hoodwinked 


By ‘FAKE SALES” of alot of Job Lot Trash, whon by coming to us 
you can flad New Goods and full lines of sizes at LOWER PRICES 
than you'll be taxed elsewhere. While our competitors aré trying to 
“gull” the public with a “war dance,” we are doing the Hat and Fur- 
nishing Goods business of Los Angeles, and doing it Strictly Upon 


Women the Merits of Our Goods and Unmatchable Low Prices. 

Use 

Dr Simms’ For reliable goods without buncombs, go | ® 
Arsenic 


Complexion Wafers 


The only real beautifier of the Skin and Form, re- 
moving all imperfections, pimples, freckles, moths, 
blotches, roughness and coerseness, producing a 
beautiful, clear and refimed complexion, the admira- 
tion of all heholders. Perfectly safe, and can be 

iscontinued any time after the desired result 3; 
obtained Get the caneine, made by Thamler & Co. 
34 W. Monroe, Chicago. At druggists, or mailed 
On receipt of price, $1.00 per box. 


For sale by GODFREY & MOORE,#108 S. 
Pyring St, Opp. Hotel Nadeau, Los Angeles 


FURNITURE 
CARPETS & STUVES 
Sold on Easy Payments 

Invalid Chairs and Cnildren’s 


Carriages Rented by the Day, 
Week or Month. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Under Nadeau Hotel 


Peo 


SAFEST PLACE TO 


plésotore 


TRADE 


FOR THE 


service, - 


The Glorious Fourth will soon be here, and 
from the present outlook it will be a warm one too, 
therefore we would advise you to get yourselves | 
ready to enjoy the day in solid comfort. We have 
taken a careful survey of Our stock and will offer 
you such goods which wethink will add to your 
comfort, and atthe same time will be of lasting 


Dress Goods Dept. 


All-wool imported Challies, ® 
yard. 

These are the very best made and we 

are showing them in twenty-five differ- 

ent styles. They comein light colérs 

only and are worth 75c a yard. 


All-wool 46-inch Henrietta Cloth, 
50c @ yard. 


The genuine imported goodsin all 
the leading colors. The quality is very 


| fine, and as the goods are very wide, it 


will make youa very unexpensive, as 
wellas a handsome dress. These goods 
always sold for 85c a yard. 


32-inch figured China Silks, 65c 2 
yard, 


bargain in silks you ever heard of. 
They come in autifal colorings 
printed on light grounds. The guality 
of the silk is the best’ made, and is 
really worth $1.25 a yard. 


40-inch Sicilian Suitings, 50c 2 
yard, 

The best dust proof material that 
wasever made. These goods are as 
well known as muslins, and will make 
you the most serviceable dress you ever 
bought. We have taken the line and 
reduced it from 75c. 


40-inch Novelty Suitings, 2 
yard. 


Ladies, we will give you an opportu- 
nity of buying adress ata less price 
than the material costus. We will 
show you an elegant line of colors, and 
we will guarantee you cannot buy the 
material any place under 50c. 


Grand Marshal. | Parasol and Cloak Dept. 


Black Silk Parasolettes 606 each. 

A very convenient little article to 
carry, which is made of a good quality 
of silk, made ona splendid frame, and 
which will give good service for sev- 
eral seasons, the real worth is $1. 


Ladies’ Precale Shirt Waists, 35c. 


Made of good material which washes 
splendidly. There is nothing as cool 
‘and as pretty asa nice shirt waist for 
summer, and this certainly is the best 
value ever offered, and is worth 65c. 
Ladies changeable Silk Parasols, 
$1.98. 
This is certainly a thing of beauty, 
made with a deep ruffle of a splendid 
quality of changeable silk on a paragon 
frame. The different combinations are 
very handsome, and at the same time 
very serviceable, and are worth $4. 
Ladies’ Melton Capes, velvet collars, 
$6. 
If you are looking for something 
nobby here it is; we have them in tans 
and navy blues. They are handsomely 
gotten up, trimmed with fancy braid 
and have been reduced from $6. 
Ladies’ fast black Sateen Waists, 
5Qc. 
Made of an exceptional quality sateen 
which is absolutely fast color, and m.de 
on the latest styles. It would be very 
hard to duplicate this splendid value 
under $1. 


Domestic Dept. 


Bokhara Crepe Cloth,16c a yard. 
One of the prettiest wash fabrics 
made. It is madeon the styleof a 
crinkle seersucker,. but is much hand- 
somer. We have a splendid variety of 
colorings, and every yard is worth 20c. 
Flag Bunting, 5c yard, 

The Fourth is near at hand, andif 
you intend decorating here is your op- 
portunity of buying your bunting at & 
very low figure. It comes in red, white 
and blue combined, with stars running 
through, it is very handsome and 
worth 7}¢c a yard. 

Imported Sateens, 50 yard, 


Just received, a newcase of these 
beautiful goods, by far the handsomest 
we have ever had. lt seemsa shame to 
sell them at this price, for the patterns 
and colorings are very beautiful. They 
are absolutely worth 45c a yard. 
Checked Nainsook. 8c yard, 

If you want avery neat white dress 
don’t fail to see this splendid bargain, 
itcomes ina very neat check, washes 
splendidly, and for downright service 
can't be beat. The regular price is 
12 

Finest dress Ginghams, § oe yard, 
This is less than they can be bought 
in New York bythe solid case, and 
therefore there should be a big rush for 
them, There isno material made that 
ives more satisfaction in every way. 
ur patterns are all choice and we 
can please all; the regular price is 
12 


Ladies’ Underwear Dept. 


Ladies’ Lisle Ribbed Vests, 256 
each. 


Asplendidly made garment which we 
feel sure will give perfect satisfaction, 
and which at this price has never 
bad an equal, being reduced from 50c. 
Ladies’ Gauze Ribbed Jersey Vests, 
50c. 
One of the coolest made, and is just 
adapted for the warm weather. We 
would strongly advise you to see them, 
for we:think with our knowledge of 
underwear that it is the best value you 


tar For Bargains, watch our Show Windows this week. 


MARTIN, 451 South Spring st. L. A. 


ever saw, and that it is worth fully 85c. 


We are going to offer the greatest 


Men’s Furnishing Goods } 


Dept. 


Boy’s flannelette Waists and B louses, 
250 each. 


These are made with loose fronts, of 
asplendid quality of flannelette. The 
assortment of patterns is large and the 
waists all run full size, and have been 
reduced from 50c. 

Men’s unlaundered White Shirts, 
45c. | 

Made with pleated bosoms, and the 
best shirt for the money you ever saw. 
The material isof the Very best, and 
the sizes come from 14to 17. These 
we have always sold for $1. 

Men’s puffed Dress Shirts, 50c, 


There is nothing made that is cooler 
for summer wear than these, while at 
the sametime they are very dressy. 
They are made of the best material and 
have been reduced for this occasion 
from $1.25. 
Men’s Balbriggan Underwear, 600 

each. 

These are made of combed Egyptian 
yarn, and are trimmed in satin. They 
are a made and will give the 
best of service; they were always con- 
sidered a good value at $1. — 


Fine balbriggan Shirts and Draw- 
ers, each. 
These are a full finished garment and 
come in tan and garnet and tan stripes. 
They are very sightly as well as splen- 
did wearing, and we feel sure when you 
seé you will wonder Low they can 
be sold at this price, as they have been 
reduced from $1. 


Shoe Dept. 


Wine Russia Calf Oxfords, $2.50. 


These are perfect beauties, and are 
very stylish; this season they are made 
to wearand not foranornament. We 
have mace arrangements with the man- 
ufacturer to sell them at this price so 
as to introduce them, the regular price 
is $8.25. 


Ladies’ patent tip, cloth top Ox. 
fords, $1.50. A 
These come in either square or opera 
toe, and are the most dressy Ox- 
fords made; they can be worn with any 
color suit, and look very handsome. We 
have a fullline of sizes and widths; the 
regular price is $2.25. 


Black, tan and gray Swede Ox. 
fords, $1.50. 

One of the greatest values in shoe 
wear you ever saw; they are all fine 
goods and will wear splendidly; they 
come with medium heels and are most 
comfortable on the feet; we are having 
a big run on them, as the original price 
was $2.50. 


Men’s Hanan & Sons Shoes, $3.'75. 


We are going out of this line, and 
therefore have reduced the price; they 
are splendidly made and we warrant 
every pair to give perfect satisfaction; 
they come in congress, button and lace, 
and we have always held the price at 
$5. 

Ladies’ Curtiss & Wheeler Shoes, 34, 


These are the patent tip opera tans, 
and are another line which we are clos- 
ing out; they have a splendid reputa- 
tion for wearing quality, and we guar- 
antee every pair we sell; the original 
price was 66.50. 


Ladies’ cloth top Bluchers, 83.60. 


These are the celebrated Reynolds 
Bros. goods, for which we are sole agents 
and we stand behind every pair we sell; 
these are the lace Bluchers; you will 
tind that there is no more comfortable 
shoe made than these, and they are 
worth $5. 

white canvas Oxfords, 
$1.26. 


The greatest value ever offered, ooze 
trimmed medium heels and very stylish; 
they are made for service and not for 
looks; we lead them all in this Oxford, 


| asthe regular price is $2.50. 


Boys Clothing Dept. 


All-wool Bloute Suits, $1.50, 

In blue and brown only. Fora knock- 
about suit this has no equal, as the col- 
ors are fast and the suit is strongly 
made. We bave sold them heretofore 
for $3. 

Boys’ All-wool Suits, 82. 

In tan and gray checks. ‘This is the 
best value in a boy’s suit that we ever 
saw, and we feel confident that they 
will give good service, as they are 
splendidly made and worth $4. ‘ 
Boys’ Cheviot Suits, $2.95. 

These are a good mixed homespun 
cheviot and the most serviceable you 
can put on a boy's back, and will be 
just the thing for vacation. This is in 
all respects a first-class suit, which if 
bought elsewhere would cost you $4.50° 


Navy Blue Flannel Suits, $3.25. 


Made of the celebrated Slater flannel 
which is guaranteed fast color; these 
suits come in either single or double 
breasted, perfect fitting, and are good 
value at $5. 
Youth’s Suits, 85. | 

Upon going through dur stock of boy’s 
clothing we find we have 4 line of 
youth’s suits ranging in size from 10 te 
18 years; the largest sizes will Sta 
small size man; we are determined to 
keep nothing but knee pants suits, so 
have marked this entire line down from 
$8 and $10. | 
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TWELFTH YEAR. 


SUNDAY MORNING, JULY 2, 1893. 


PER WEEK. 
MONTH, S5e. 


a 


PAGES 9 to 16. 


20¢. 
f 


FIVE CENTS 


A thing of wonderful complexity is 
the modern newspaper! And yet so 
plain and simple that the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not try to 
escape its argus cye. Here it is, an 
epitome of the insportant events of a 
day throughout the civilized world. 
And more. If there has been a de- 


depths of darkest Africa; an expedi- 
tion heard from in the polar regions; 
a war of barbaric tribes in the South 
Sea Islands, or a missionary slaught- 
ered and made into a pot roast—here it 
is all spread out in plain type in your 
morning paper. 


istic drag net for every event of inter- 
est to civilized man, there is also a 
Peep into outer space Has the as- 
tronomer observed a new star burst 
forth in the suburbs of creation? Has 
a new comet shot into the confines of 
our planetary system? Are there new 
spots on the sun? Is it found that 
Mars has another moon? All these 
things are chronicled by the daily 
press with as much care and exacti- 
tude as though they were events occur- 
ring within the city of publication. 
The whole field of human energy is 
scrupulously Ganvassed; the whole do- 
main of thought is reviewed in the 
search for fresh. intelligence and new 
ideas, to spread before the reader of 
“the daily paper. Such a melange as it 
.is! from the most trivial local occur- 
rence to a report. from the furthermost 
bounds of intelligence. Marriage, birth, 
death, affairs of society, affairs of law, 
affairs of State, wars and rumors of 
wars, the intricacies of finance and’ 
trade, the wants of servant girls, and 
the virtues of patent medicines; the 
latest prize fight and the current 
church herésy; the breaking of the turf 
record and the breaking of a bank in 
_Squashville; baseball from a hundred 
bloodless diamonds, and the latest sea- 
side gossip—everything systematically 
reported and concisely set down in cold 
type so that the average man, woman 
or child may take it in at a glance 
while enjoying the matutinal egg and 
coffee! 
And yet the dilletante young gentle- 
man who has devoted three or four 
minutes to skimming over his morning 
paper may {hrow it aside with the dis- 
gusted remark that there's nothing in 
it. Nothing init, indeed! Then there 
is nothing in the day’s history of the 
world! Whenever you see a good news- 
paper laid aside with such a flippant re- 
mark as that, you may rest assured 
that the man or woman who makes it 
takes a narrow view of life, and is gpf- 
fering from ennui. There is one little 
body that is aweary of his great world. 
The contemptuous observation is 
prompted by the fact that “‘Cholly” has 
found among the chronicles of mankind 
no reference to his particular ‘“‘set” or 
to himself; has failed to discover some 
toothsome bit of scandal or his morbid 
and egotistic tastes have not been pan- 
dered to ashe would havethem. The 
shortage is not in the paper, butin him- 
self. Heisoutof harmony with the 
great world, out of adjustment with his 
environment. 

Let us take up any issue of a city 
newspaper—The Times, for example— 
and note analytically what we find. 
Here are a hundred dispatches from a 
hundred points in foreign lands—the 
most important intelligence from every 
civilized nation on the globe. Remem- 
ber that every one of these dispatches 
was carefully prepared by somebody, 
and has been transmitted thousands of 
miles by cable under the ocean and 
thousands of miles by wire overland. 
Think of the army of men scattered 
over the face of the globe—newsgath- 
erers, telegraph operators, who had to 
co-operate for the bringing of these 
items together! Think of the millions 


velopment with regard to the uncivil- | 
ized world—an expedition lost in the | 


of dollars invested in telegraphic appar- 
atus and plants to render this thing pos- 
sible! Think of the ceaseless pulse of 
human endeavor through the watches 
of the night! Think of the wonder- 
ful machinery and the little army of 
men in the newspaper office required 
to present this news after it has been 
collected from the ends of the earth! 
As a modern writer puts it, “The 
printing press throbs in unison with 
the pulse-beat of the universe.” 

“No height so great, no depth so 
low, no sea so wide, no land so broad, 
no continent so hot nor ocean so cold 
that the newspaper does not find a Way 
to reach and tell of the marvels to be 
found. Nations rise and fall, thrones 
totter and crumble, even worlds may 
return to the chaos whence they came, 
and the fact is told by the neWspaper 
early next morning, and the man “who 
sits quietly eating his breakfast on 
earth reads what has been done that 
very day in far-off worlds. This is the 
Scope of the daily paper. The entire 
universe is. its field» and millions of 
people its audience.” 

The modern newspaper has been 
poetically compared to the wandering 
minstrel of olden times, who tramped 
about the. country and received enter- 
tainment for giving the songs and gos- 
sip of a day. The newspaper is but the 
transient record of a day, unlinked to 
the past and having little to do with the 


handsomer, 


future. It is read, it serves its purpose 
and is thrown aside. News a few hours 
old is no longer. news, but a file of old 
newspapers make history. 

The story of the development of the 
‘modern press would amount almost to 
the history of civilization, since it rami- | 
fies to every field of human endeavor. 
When one searches in the archives of an | 


basement, 


old library and finds a copy of a news- 


paper a hundred years old, what a cu- 


riosity it is; what a contrast to the 
modern daily paper teeming with news 
from every land. 
When that enterprising, but to fame 
unknown, individual produced his 
news pamphlet away back in 1498, he 
had no dream of the great perfecting 
press that would, four hundred years 
later, produce 24,000 complete newspa- 
pers in an hour, giving all the happen- 
ings of importance that had occurred 
over the whole length and breadth of 
the earth. Forovera hundred years it 


_Was by means of these isolated sheets, 


giving gossip and tattle, that the peo- 
And while the further- | 


most ends of the earth and the vasty | 
deep have been raked with the journal- | 


ple of culture heard in an occasional 
manner of the incidents relating to 
their immediate set in the polite world. 
It was then that Emme! risked the ven- 
ture of a weekly that would give the 
news to the people of Frankfort. This 
was the first paper that came “‘to fill 


/a long felt want,’ and that it did so to 


the full satisfaction of its readers is 
shown by the fact that it is still in ex- 
istence. 

During the following two hundred 
years there was little in the weekly pa- 
pers printed in Europe and the United 
States that would lead anyone to feel 
that the time was at hand when the 
press would be mightier than the arms 
and munitions of war. 

The development of the past fifty 
years has been the most marvelous of 
all, for it has brought our modern me- 
chanical devices for the production of 
newspapers; has brought the perfect- 
ing press that takes in the white paper 
by the mile and turns out the printed 
sheets, cut, inset, pasted, folded, 
counted and delivered at the giant's 
mouth at the rate of 24,000 copies an 
hour; has brought the type-setting and 
line-casting machine that performs the 
work of a human brain and hand. 

It is, in part, to giye something like 
an adequate understanding of the pro- 


} cess of making a great modern news-. 


paper that this issue is undertaken. 
And, in describing the equipment of 
The Times, let it be understood that 
we are exemplifying the most modern 
devices of the printing art. In the 
greatest establishments of the United 
States and Europe .one would fail to 
find more wonderful machinery. In- 
deed, in many points The Times is 
ahead of the procession, for its press 
is the very latest turned out by the 
great establishment of R. Hoe & Co. 
of New York, and embodies improve- 
ments not to be found in manufactures 
that date a few years or a few months 


capable of accommodating several car- 
loads at a time. A twenty-five horse 
power boiler stands snugly tucked 
away beneath the Broadway sidewalk, 
as well as an autematic self-contained 
Atlas steam engine of thirty-five horse- 
power, recently put in by the Baker 
Iron Works of this city. The rest of 
the space under the sidewalk is given 
up to the mailing, delivery and news- 
boys’ rooms. The large basement room 
under the main building is devoted to 
the “Columbia” perfecting press, the 
apparatus for wetting paper and the 
dynamo which furnishes lights for the 
building. All of this machinery, as 
well as that of the Inotypes and the 
sterotyping plant on the floor above, is 
actuated by the one engine. There is 
also a connection by means of line 
shafts and belts with the presses of the 
Printing and Binding House, so that, if 
required, fhe main pow@r may be ap- 
plied to them also. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, these last named presses are run 
by a gas engine located in the annex. 

A description of the “Columbia” 
press, which of itself is a great study, 
will be found in another place. 

On the main or first floor of the build- 
ing is found the counting-room, a large 
apartment at the front, with a main en- 
trance on the corner of First and 
Broadway and a side entrance from 
Broadway. This fs fitted up with due 
regard to elegance and utility, and is 
one of the handsomest offices in the 
city. It contains counters for the trans- 
action of business, file-desks conven- 


ienf® of access to the public, and desks 
for the accommodation of the business 
maniger, tbe advertising manager, 
the book-keeper, cashier, advertising 
clerks and superintehMent of circula- 
tion. It has a complete postoffice ar- 
rangement for the accommodation of ad- 
vertisers,where hundreds of letters are 
received and delivered daily. It has an 
automatic registering device by which 
the heads of the mechanical depart- 
ments transmit daily reports’ of their 


operations to the business manager. It 
has a capacious place for the storing in 


back. In the great newspaper offices | systematic order of files of the paper. 


of New York and Chicago one may |‘ m,n this room is also 


find larger presses in operation, but 
not one that is finer, more modern or 
more efficient. The same is true of the 
Mergenthaler linotypes which have 
been introduced by The Times. The 
same is true of the stereotyping ma- 
chinery and all of the devices for news- 
paper-making. 

It is worth the while of our readers, 
therefore, to note carefully this de- 
scription, for they are sure of the most 
advanced information that. can be 
given concerning the development of 
the art of typography. It should be a 
matter of pride and congratulation 
that Los Angeles can lay claim to a 
newspaper establishment thus _ fully 
abreast with the newspaper world. In 
this The Times leads the big news- 
paper concerns of San Francisco, even, 
for, while several of them have presses 
greater than ours, not one of them has 
yet introduced machinery to take the 
place of hand composition, 


THE HOME OF THE TIMES. 
Where The Great Modern Daily is Made and 
How. 


The Los Angeles Times and its 
weekly edition, The Saturday Times 
and Weekly Mirror, are published in 
the Times Building, located on the 
northeast corner of. Broadway and 
First” street. This structure was 
erected six years ago by The Times- 
Mirror Company, and was especially 
designed for a newspaper establish- 
ment. It is one of the most complete 


“and convenient buildings of the—kind- 


in the United States. Its ground di- 
mensions are 30x102 feet, and it is three 
stories high,. with a capacious basement 
beneath and extending under the side- 
walksS on both Broadway and First 
street. The building exteriorally is 
one of the architectural ornaments of 
the city, having facades of granite, iron 


and’ brick, the corner running up into 


a tower and capped with a copper 
dome. The general effect is one of so- 
lidity and massiveness, coupled with 
grace of lines and symmetry of pro- 
portions, and the building is sometimes 
referred to as ‘‘The Times fort.’’ So be 
it: ‘fort’ will do. it is a good deal 
however, than any fort 
that was ever built. When the build- 
ing was erected, it was believed to be 
capacious enough to accommodate the 
establishment for a quarter of a-cen- 
tury at least, but such has been the ex- 
pansion of business that the company 
has been obliged to lease part of the 
basement of the adjoining building on 
First street, which is occupied for stor- 
age, and the entire adjacent two-story 
building on Broadway. There is now 
enough extra space 50 that two mode- 
rate-sized rooms—one in the basement 
and one in the annex—are leased out. 
Otherwise the entire space is occupied 
by the Times newspaper establishment 
and the Times-Mirror Printing and 
Binding House. 


a telephone. 
ere are speaking tubes“and eleciric 


bells communicating with the editorial-— 


room, pressroom and other parts of the 
building. The counting-room has facii- 


THE FORCE AT WORK. 


How the Human Cogwheels Fit 
Together for Good. 


Heads of Departments and Their Duties—The 
Story Told by Each of Them in 
His Own Individual 
Way. 


Of course if one is going to tell a 
story, the proper place to begin is at 
the beginning. But in telling the story 
of the production of a daily newspaper, 
where is the beginning? In an office 
that issues a paper every day in the 
year, Work never ceases. To call it a 
human bhee-hive would not do justice 
to the subject, for bees have jheir 
stated times of rest, even though they 
do not bother much about the eight- 
hour. law. In a newspaper office a force 
is on @uty day and night, and the work 
of one day of twenty-four hours is 
dove-tailed into the work of the next 
twenty-four hours so closely that one 
could never tell the point of union, ex- 
cept by consulting the clock. There are 
probably less niceties about hours of 
labor in a newspaper office than in any 
other establishment where large num- 
bers of men, women and boys are em- 
ployed. That is to say, every employee 
has certain work to do He or she 


/ must begin in time to have it done at 
the required moment, 
quit untii i. is Gums. Whether che labor 
demandea be six hours or twenty. 
What is more, the employee must be 
prepared to stand any unusual pressure 
thrown upon htm by exigencies, and if 
the work is doubled without previous 
warning the well-trained operative 
makes no “kick,”’ but goes ahead with 
it cheerfully and sticks to it until it 
is done. In no other department of in- 
dustry is more self-sacrificing loyalty 
required, The interests of the office— 
the iron-clad demands of the paper, 
and the ever-present requirement of 
time—are of paramount consideration, 
and before these every personal like 
and dislike must yield. A newspaper 
worker who would leave his task be- 
cause he had labored a certain number 


ities for lighting with either gas or in- | of hours which he might consider a 


candescent lamps, electricity for the 


day’s work, is unheard of. But, fortu- 


latter, as stated, being generated in the | nately for the workers, the pay corre- 


building. Everything in this department 
is systematic to the last degree, which 
leads to the dispatch of a large volume 
of business with little friction and with 


@ moderate force of employees. The | 


system of book-keeping is itself a model 
of newspaper account-keeping. It 


must be accurate and comprehensive to | 


keep track of every one of the thou- 
sands of advertisements that appear in 
The Times, and with all the circulators 
and all the other people with whom 
business is transacted. The walls of the 
Counting-room are hung with oil paint- 
ings, but the whole place has a ‘“strictly- 
business” atmosphere. 

The remainder of the ground floor of 
the Times Building—back of the en- 


trance on Broadway — houses. the 
office and composing-room of _ the 
Times - Mirror Printing and _ Bind- 


ing House. The ground floor of the an- 
nex on Broadway —a capacious room, 
44x60 feet in floor space—accommodates 
the workroom of the artist who illus- 
trates The Times, the binding depart- 
ment with its complex machinery, an 
Otto gas engine, and a comple- 
ment of job presses large and small. 
There is an entrance to the annex by 
way. of Broadway and also through the 
alley which separates the two build- 
ings. By this arrangement the work of 
the Printing and Binding House is all 
done on one floor, which greatly adds to 
the convenience of the workmen and 
facilitates the management. The sec- 
ond floor of the main building contains, 
at the front end, a general editorial- 
room for the reportorial staff of the 


paper, a room for the managing 
editor and city éditor, anda 
brary and retiring - room. The 


fittings are complete and suited for 
practical work. There are facilities 
for lighting with gas or electricity, a 
telephone, speaking tubes, electric bells 
and a Lamson carrier for ,“‘shootine”’ 
copy into the composing-room. Ad- 
joining the editorial-room is a small 
apartment. occupied by the proof- 
reader, and giving access to the edito- 
rial room on the one side and to the com- 
posing-room on the other. The rest 
of the second floor—a room 30x70 feet— 
is used for a composing-room and office 
for the foreman. Here are located the 
seven Mergenthaler linotype machines, 
particularly described elsewhere, as well 
as numerous stands for hand composi- 
tion; the imposing stones and tables on 
which the forms are made up, the proof 
press, and other paraphernalia of the 
craft. On the second floor of the an- 
nex, reached through a door from the 
composing-room, is the stereotype de- 
partment. This is provided with 


power from the basement and equipped 


| 


Let the reader accompany us while | 


we make a 
ises. 
The basenient in the rear of the main. 


cursory review of the prem- 


/entrance on .Broadway is occupied by 


the power. and lighting plants, and the 


“Columbia’’ perfecting press, on which 


the papers are printed. The adjoining 
entered through a broad 
doorway cut through the wall, is de- 
voted to the storage of paper, and it is 


| 


_porary cases for compositors. 


with a modern stereotyping plant. The 
forms are wheeled in from the compos- 
ing-room on metal-top tables, and the 


perfected plates, or “‘turtie shells,’ are, 


dispatched to the pressroom in the 
basement by means of a ‘“‘dummy’”’ ele- 
vator devoted to this especial use. Ad- 
joining the stereotype department is 
the janitor’s workroom, and the rest of 
the second floor of the annex is leased 


out. 
The third floor of the main building | 


has, at the front. offices for editorial 
work, and in the large rear room tem- 
A full 


|} complement of type and cases is kept 


there for resort in any 
Communication between 
composing-room on the second floor, as 
well as the first floor and, basement, is 
rendered easy by an elevator. 


emergency. 


sponds with the longer hours. 

There is absolute military discipline 
among the newspaper force, and this 
is required, where so large a number 
of people are to ca-operate for the 
| achievement of a certain purpose at, a 
stated time. On extra occasions—such, 
for example, as collecting and collating 


returns from an election—tt is not 


staff who have the matter in hand to 
work eighteen, twenty or even twenty- 
four hours on a stretch. But they do 
not grumble about it; they simply rise to 
the occasion without any unnecessary 
to-do, and stand ready, after a slight 
respite, to go ahead with the next day's 
work as though nothing extraordinary 
had happened. Generally speaking, 
however, the energies of employees are 
not taxed beyond reasonable powers 
of endurance. It would not be policy to 
do this, even if the humanities of the 
case were not brought into play, for the 
must be published tomorrow, and the 
day. Some employees work along for 
months without a single day off, and 
in such cases very unusual strains are 
to be avoided. The staff of editors and 
reporters, and the attaches of the cir- 
culating department are the most unre- 
 mitting in their toil. A compositor gen- 
erally works five or six nights of the 
week, and surrenders his case to a 
“sub” on the other nights, so that he 
is able to get a good rest. It is his 
duty; however, to see that his case is 
filled, or his machine operated, every 
night. either by himself or an accept- 
able “sub.” and an unwarrantable fail- 
ure subjects him to: the loss of his po- 
sition. 

The general control and direction of 
this thorouchly-disciplined little army, 
constituting the newspaper force, Is 
vested in one man, the editor-in-chief, 
or managing editor. His will is law, 
and in the nattre of the case the power 
must be centralized in him, in. order 
that results may be achieved. 


THE EDITOR AND MANAGER, 


this and the | 


ably led. who do the heavy work of 
fightinse battles, so, in making a mocern 
newspaper, it is to the main body of 
its workers, intelligently directed, thar 
of success. * 

The province of a newspaper is to 
print the news. True, news 


public would like to have it—it may be, 
and often is, “off color’’ in its nature 
—but to suppress it entirely, for that 
reason, would be to cease publishing a 
newspaper. The obvious truth will be 
kept in mind by the just reader that 


correct record of them. He does not 
| make events: he records them. He 
| should aim to tell the truth, even at 
the risk of offending some people in 
high places. When crime and evil are 
| committed. society and government 
have a right to know the truth: the 


and must not 


usual for the detail of the reportorial | 


As it is the soldiers of the line, | 


the journalist is not primarily respon- | 


“T- “Tower the best resnits from the ta= 


| force must not be broken down. A.paper 


his 
next day and the day after, and every | his fellows, to mankind 


we must look for results—for the fruits . 


' the foreman, he is not held 
may nof | 


always be what the publisher or thé,)/ 
| to be taken literally. 


| paper, 


| 


sible for occurrences, whether good or | 
| bad: he is, however, responsible for a. 


pPlishments are 


age, not to discourage, that which 
militates against the good of the 
whole. Objectionable news, though not 


to be suppressed when it properly con- 
cerns community and government, is 
given in language designed to cause 
the least possible offense, consistent 
with the truth, to the refined reader and 
in the home, The simple truth, jJudi- 
ciously stated, Is better for public and 


private morals than either suppression 
or distortion, 

First, then, the real newspaper prints 
the news, and all the news, as nearly 
as may be. After this conv the various 
lines of facts which mav not be called 
strictly. ‘‘news,”’ but which border hard 
upon news, and may be classed under 
the general head of “good reading.” 
It is these lines of facts which the tn- 
telligent and exacting reader demands 
in his chosen journal, as well as actual 
news and well-written descriptive mat- 
ter. In short, the modern newspaper, 
in order to succeed, must be 

“A map of the busy world, 

Its fluctuations afd its vast 

Next in order of importance, perhaps, 
should come opinions, discussions, 
treatises, etc., upon timely and popular 
subjects. 

To know what to print and what to 
leave out is a talent which the sure- 
enough editor must possess. A paper 
is frequently valuable for what it does 
not contain. 

The Times recognizes the fact that a- 
public journal is a public forum, and ] 
makes a practice of giving all sides a | 
fair hearing, within reasonable limita- 
tiona. 

In the production of an independent 
general newspaper, intended for the 
mass and not for a class of people, the 
editor aims to serve the wants of the 
many in preference to the wants of the 
few. The demands and interests of in- 
dividuals are subordinated to the com- 
mon weal. What is much desired by a | 
few persons may be inconsistent with | 
the rights and preferences of the | 
many. 

But sometimes it happens that pub- 
lic clamor is for the time unreason- 
able and unjust. Then it becomes the | 
duty of the fearless editor not to bend 
to the storm, but to breast and resist 
it. The cause of the few—of proscribed 
and oppressed individuals—may be the | 
cause of right and justice. In suci 
case, seeing where the ‘ruth lies in 
his judgment, it is the duty of the just 
editor to espouse the cause of “the 
under dog; and he must have the 
heart and the nerve to do It courage- 
ously, regardless of the effect upon the 
subscription list. Journalists who would 
be something else than ereatures of the | 
hour’s madness must, tf need be, face 
the mob with hearts of oak and nerves | 
of steel. If the editor’s motives and | 
actions be right, he may calmly trust | 
to time to vindicate them. 

In the conduct of a newspaper re- 
quiring many workers to produce it, 
loyalty to the journal on the part of 
each, and willing: co-operation all 
along the line, are essential to success.. 

The modern newspaper is a great 
and a complex machine. In order that 
it may run effectively, every part must 
be in good working order all the time: 
every human cog-wheel must be in 
place and doing full duty. 


bors of the newspaper staff worker, 
listed. As far as: practicable, it is the | 
custom in The Times to assign to the | 
several members of the force those | 
special duties for which each is most | 
peculiarly fitted. Better results are | 
achieved when the worker loves his 
work. In editorial writing, where po- 
litical contention may be involved, he | 
who writes in line with and not against | 
his own convictions wiil produce the | 
best “stuff."" To require editorial 

writers to write agginst their fixed 
convictions on political or moral sub- 
jects is regarded as impolitic. 

In news and descripti¥ve writing the 
true reporter is without convictions. 
It is his duty as well as his ambition 
to describe the thing as it occurred, or 
the facts as he found them upon in- 


ider the 
‘managing editor, must possess a fund 


| 


“heart, brain and hand must all be en- | 


duct his 


vestigation—to tell the story truly, 
“without fear, favor or affection,” and | 
to tell it in clean-cut, vigorous, lumin- | 
ous Anglo-Saxon. 

The editor of a present-time daily 
newspaper has no light task to per- 
form. His is an exacting night-and- 
day task, week in and week out, 
throughout the years. And when he | 
combines the duties of general man- 
ager with those of chief editor, his re- 
sponsibilities are largely increased. 
He must have strength, courage, pa- 
tience, endurance, executive 
hope and faith. He must have a high 
conception of the immense responsi- | 
bilities of his place. He must be able 
to decide important points of addminis- | 
tration on the spot, instantly and with | 
unerring accuracy, especially when | 
they relate to the handling of unveri- | 
fied news. the treatment of novel top- | 
ics, and the lines of policy to be pur- | 
sued by his journal. He cannot wait 
to “sleep on it’ before deciding, or. he | 
may lose his opportunity and disap- | 
point the just expectations of his con- 
stituency. e must know how | 
mighty a thing in this world is 
an untrammeled press, and aim with | 
scrupulous fidelity to so wield the 
power in his hands as that the greatest 
go0d may enure from efforts to 

,.and to the 
cause of liberty, humanity and pure | 
government. 

HARRISON GRAY OTIS. || 


LIMITATIONS. 

There is one power to which even the 
editor-in-chief must bow: That powet | 
is the limitation of physical accom- 
plishment. And the representative of 
that power is more frequently the fore- 
man of the composing-room than any | 
body else. The foreman has at his dis- | 
posal certain mechanical facilities and | 


gent discrimination, 


a_certain force of men, whose accom- | 


limited to so much 
work. He is also limited to a certain | 
time in which to have the pages of the 
paper ready for delivery to the ster 
ecotype department. The chases (steel 
frames in which the pages of type are” 
locked up) do not expand or contract. , 
A certain quantity of. hard metal type 
will go into them and fill them—no 


more, no less. The foreman is the judge | 


as to how much manuscript is required 
for this purpose. If the editor-in- 
chief says to the foreman, “Here is an 
able six-colurin editorial on the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question that I want to go 
into the paper in the morning,.”’ and 
the foreman answers, “I can’t get it in 
without leaving something out,” that 
generally does for that article in ex- 
tenso. It must be cut down, or some- 
thing else left out to give it- room, and 
if an impossibitity is demanded of 
responsible 
for a late issue a 
Of course the foreman’s dictum is not 


six-column article and get it into the 
but he knows. and the editor 
knows, that if he did so, just so much 
live news, telegraphic or local, or just 
60 much editorial or correspondence 
would have to be sacrificed. The hich- 
est law of the establishment is to give 
the news; the next highest is to give a 
variety of news. Hence the 

however anxious he may be about his 
six-column articie on Schleswig- 
Holstein question, promptly vields to 
the inevitable, and the six-column arti- 


He could set that | 


editor, | 


, cle is condensed into smaller space, or | 


impartial newspaper is in some sense | 


a public detective. The evil phases of 
men’s doings nee@ not be unduly mag- 
nifled; to 
| wrongdoing by those who owe allegi- 


| 


is held over for the following 
There are instances, however, in which 
the editor over-ruies. al! objections 
from the very start. When he writes 
over the head of an article the tlis- 


sit? 


cover up crime and | manc word “‘must’”’ (must go,) the fore- 


man understands that no ordinary ex- 


| ance to law and decency 4) % exer. / cuse is going to avail, Every facility 


day. | 


of the office must he «trained and other 
matter must be set astic, neceseary, 
to make way for it. The experienced 
rringging editor, however, exercises 
this arbitrary power wth discretion 
and cons-ryatiem.. He rarely puts his 
“must .on any but short artices’ or 


those which he ta eure that space can 
be found for without unduly sacrificing 
other fenturea of the paper. 

The editor-in-chief has hia force of 
lieutenants, each reporting to im and 


receiving orders from him direct, and 
each supposed to control his own de- 
partment, sublecet to such direction. 
The policy in The Times is first to im- 
press the members of the force with 
| the eacting nature of the require- 
ments demanded of all, and then to 
give 46 each the largest practicable 
liberty consistent therewith. tesults 
are looked at. . 


The editorial writers prepare their 


copy according to the chief's outline oF | 


directions, when he deema it necessary 
to give them specifically otherwise they 
prepare it on their own motion, keep- 
ing 
y 
their manuscript to the editor 
for his perusal and approval before it 
is put into the hands of the printer. 


THE EDITORIAL WRITER. | 


In the editorial columns a newspaper 
talks to its readers as man talks to 
man. The news columns, in a well- 
reculated paper, contain records, 
facts, descriptive matter. The editorial 
columns contain comments on those 


| facts, and express opinions. 


The editorial writers, 


immediate 


who write un- 
supervision of the 
of information on all sublunary sul- 
jects, must be accurate, and must be 
able to frame their ideas in correct 
English in a very short space of time. 
The writer of ability who is accus- 
tomed to take a month to prepare a 
magazine article would find himself at 
a loss were he asked to write a column 
editorial for the morning paper on an 
event that occurred after midnight. 
The editorial writer must be an »mniv- 
erous reader, devouring newspapers 
and magazines at a glance, and retain- 
ing intuitively that which is of value. 
He must appreciate by instinct the 


ilways in line with the established | 
of the paper, and they submit 


— 


relative value to the public of events | 


which transpire, and must mercilessly 
repress any particular hobby of his 
own. 

Of late years, following the prevail- 
ing demand for condensed mental as 
well as physical nutriment, the ponder- 
ous two-column editorial 
given way to brief, pithy articles 
and paragraphs. It does not, however, 
follow, by any means, that such arti- 


ular route 


has iargely | 


cles are “‘dashed off in an idle moment.” | 
It was Horace Greeley who, when asked 


if he could write a short article on ; 
cert°in subject, replied: “T haven't 
time to write a short article, but will 
write you a long one.” 

Whenever any event of special im- 
portance occurs, or a movement of more 
g¢han ufual significance is inaugurated, 
a conference is held with the chief, 
who outlines the policy which is to be 
pursued by the paper, just as the gen- 
eral of an army calls his staff around 
him and maps out a plan of campaign. 
In fact, the editor-in-chief of a suc- 
cessful newspaper must possess most 
the -quatities which -make—-a 
great general. He must be fearless, ag- 
gressive when the proper moment ar- 
rives, quick to detect the plans of the 
public enemy, and able to grasp in his 
mind the thousand details of a cam- 
paizgn which his subordinates § are 
charged with carrying out. He must 
have the nerve and the genius to con- 

newspaper on well-defined 
lines of his own, without going to his 
rivals for advice, any more than would 
a good general go to his enemy for a 
plan of battle. 

W. A. SPALDING, 
ELIZA A. OTIS, 
L. E. MOSHER. 
HARRY BROOK, 


THE LITERARY EDITOR. 


The work of the literary editor is 
sometimes a thankless task, but it is a 
work that should be done with intelli- 
with honesty of 
purpose, and without fear or favor. It 
is well known that “there are books 
and there are books,” and it is with 
both classes that the literary critic has 
to deal. The work, therefore, should be 
conscientiously done, for there are 
many readers who rely largely upon 
book reviews in determining what 
works they shall read or purchase. 

»« Unhealthy fiction—books of an im- 
moral or degenerating q@endency—it is 
the practice of the literary editor of 
The Times to pass without notice, for 
it is a well-established fact, and one 
not creditable to human nature, that 
nothing will so increase the sale of a 
book among certain classes as a scath- 
ing denunciation of its immoral ten- 
dency and the demand for its suppres- 


sion. 


The books most deserving of atten- 
tion, those of a metaphysical, philo- 
sophical, scientific, or religious charac- 
ter, designed to promulgate some great 
truth or new discovery, are selected a3’ 
the leading books for review, and the 
length of the notice given is deter- 
mined by the merit of the book, and as 
clear an idea of its contents as possible 
is sought to be given. The plan of the 
work is outlined, together with its 


scope and purpose. 


There are some works which speak 
best for themselvés, and whose valu- 
able points can best be made known by 
giving extracts illustrative of the 
author’s style and methods of reason- 
ing, together with the general purpose 
of his work. These extracts are care- 


'fwly chosen,and a general estimate of 


the value of the work follows, while the 
attention of the reader is called to any 
important points the book may contain, 
or new truths that it may seek to in- 
culcate, 
There are many works of fiction that 
fill the idle hour, and which are to the 
individual weary with prolonged physi- 
cal or mental effort, restful as a harm- 
less means of recreation, and they often 
contain 


| 
| 


| 


tw 


many bright fancies, a pleas- 


ant play of wit, and present life in a_ 


cheerful aspect, with its shadows in the 
far background. The most valuable 
features of such works are noted, and 


perhaps the plot of the story is out- | 


lined, although many 


readers prefer 


that this sh®uld not be done, as they” 


wish to remain in ignorance 
finale until it is reached. 

It is intended that the review shall be 
superior to an advertising notice—an ac- 


of the 


tual introduction to the author, with a- 


hint of what he has accomplished. By 
means of the well-written review the 
reader should be able to decide whether 


the writer of the book is a friend 
whom he wishes to know more inti- 
mately, and if he is worthy of a place | 


among the minds who afford daily 
panionship in the reader’s library. 

Not carelessly, then, may the 
review be made, but the doing 
should be a matter of conscience. 
est mistakes may be made, and 
ions differ in regard to the value 
lack of value belonging to books, and 
the conscientious, painstaking and in- 
telligent critic has no idle task to per- 


of it 
Hon- 


or 


form, but he will labor to do his work 
well, ‘giving commendation where de- 
served, and withholding never what 
he deems the justly merited criticism. 
He should be an independent thinker 
and capable of forming his own judg- 
ments without reference to the opinions 
of others, capable of weighing words 
and grasping the grander problems no 
less than the lighter fancies that are 
presented by different authors, then 


will he be prepared.to make his com- 
ments just. ELIZA A. OTIS. 


come | 


book i 


opin- | 


THE CTIY EDITOR, 


The. position of city editor is @xe 
plained by the title. He is the head of 
the or local department of the 
paper, and as such has charge of the 
reportorial force, he himeelf reporting 
to the managing editor, receiving his 
instructions as to the general policy of 
the paper, and seeing that his depart- 
ment is conducted in accordance with 
the principles outlined. That policy, in 
the case of The Times, is to get the 
news—all the news—and to report it 
fully, eorrectly, luminously, and with- 
coumgeous impartiality. As to details, 
they are left to the judgement of the 
clty editor, but the general tone must 
be in keeping with the policy as indl- 
cated hy the editor-in-chief, a fact 
which holds good of all other departe 
ments of a well-conducted newspaper, 
which must be consistent in its eMe 
tirety. 

The active duties of the city editor 
may be said to commence about noon, 
and end at midnight on a normal day, 
but there is no mst-iron rule as to 
hours of labor in any department of @ 
newepaper office, but they must be 
made to fit the exigencies of the case, 
Like the soldiers of an army in the 
field, always prepared to go into ace 
tien, the workers on a modern dally. 
newspaper must hold themesives ever 
ready to march. This is especially trud@ 
of the city department. About noom 
the city editor reports at the office. 
Previous to leaving, on the night Dee 
fore, provision has been made for ‘cove 
ering’ the early morning assignments; 
that is. anything that requires attene- 
tion before the noon hour. He has also 
before coming to the office looked over 
his own paper an’l compared it with 
his contemporaries, in order to see if 
anything of importance has escaped his 
own force and fallen tnto the net of 
his rivals. At 1 o'clock the reportortal 
force assemble, when the assignments 
for the day are given out. The work of 
newsgathering has been systematized 
until, in this day and generation, 1€ 
approximates an exact science. A diary 
is kept by the city editor, In which are 
noted coming events, “specials,” etce., 
and these are taken up tn thetr order, 

he general routine is divided among 
the reporters, each one having a rege- 
to cover, in addition to 
which each and every one ts instructed 
to keep ean eye out for anything and 
everything in the shape of news that 
comes across his path, or that he may 
be able to chase down. For instance, 
one man ‘‘takes'’ the courts, another 
the police a general criminal 
news, another the city hall and 
municipal news: another looks after 
the railroads, while the society re- 
porter, dramatic critic and other spe- 
cialists each has his or her work laid 
out on well-defined lines. Between 
6 and 7 o'clock the reporters again 
“show up” at the office, when the copy 
prepared during the afternoon, where 
this is practicable, is turned in. Notes 
of events gathered.during the day are 
written out, and the details for evening 
assignments made, which in turn are 
written out later on. In the meantime, 
the “copy.” as it is turned in by the 
reporters, is “‘edited’’ by the city editor, 
properly headed, sub-headed and class- 
ified, and sent into the composing-room 
as rapidly as it is received. By mid-_ 
night the bulk of the local matter is 
disposed of, when the force ts “let off” 
for the night, with the exception of ona 
man, who “holds down" the late watch 
at the police station until 2:30 a.m., 
when he, too, reports off, and the work 
of the city force is through for the 
day—unless something turns up that 
may render it necessary to again call 
the reporters up—an infrequent occure 
rence, but which sometimes happens. 

And now a word about the reporter, 
that most important but modest worker 
on the morning newspaper. The mod- 
ern reporter is as different from the 
old-time “journalist’” as the modern 
metropolitan daily is different from the 
country weekly. There was a time 
when “‘fine writin’’’ and hard drinking 
went together, and when it was the 
proper thing to be a “Bohemian,” 
whatever that is: but that time has 
passed. The modern reporter is gen- 
erally a quiet, modest, hard-working 
young man, with an honest pride in his 
profession and a laudable ambition to 
rise in it. He is a gentleman, asa rule; 
he must be to succeed; the same rules 
as to personal habits apply in the 
newspaper office as in the counting- 
room of a mercantile house or a bank« 
ing institution, as to refiability and so- 
briety, and the-reporter who makes @ 
practice of “falling down" soon reaches 
the end of his course. Every great 
daily newspaper owes a large measure 
of its: success to a good reportorial 
force well handled. 

WILLIAM G. TAYLOR, 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


The Associated Press, which, with fts 
connections, may justly be called the 
greatest news-gathering organization in 
the world, began life over a decade aga 
as the humble collector of marine ine 
telligence along New York Harbor and 
Long Island Sound for the principal 
New York city papers. The scheme 
was found to work so well that it was 
applied to other departments of news, 
and finally agents or corresp#hdents 
were employed in the , east of 
the Alleghanies to collect an 
to New York, the headquarters, 
of interest from their respective locall- 
ties. This news was afterward sold by 
the New York journals to the papers of 
other cities, and a lucrative business 
grew up in that line. Meantime the 
Western Associated Press had been 
formed by a coterie of Western news- 
papers, and an exchange of news wag 
effected with the New York Press Ags 
sociation. 

Disputes over contosted territory, of 
which California formed a part, subsée 
quently led to a consolidation. of thd 
organizations inte one, with the 
title of The Associated Press, under the 
general management of William Henry 
Smith, an experienced journalist, wit 
headquarters at New York and Chicago. 
This consolidation effected what wag 
considered at the time to be a stupene 
dous news bureau; and with its ramifie 
cations in this country and abroad, to- 
gether with the extensive use of cable 
and telegraph wires, it soon enabled ite 
members to build up a press service ig 
the United States that has not its like 
in any other land. 

Differing from its rival, the United. 
Press, the Associated Press was not @ 
stock company, but a co-operative Ore 
ganization, which sought to collect and 
furnish the world's intelligence to its 
members at the least expense, instead 
of endeavoring to swell a treasury ace 
count for the sake of unnecessary divie 
dends, and this also tended to help the 


ity 


g@owth of the service and increase the 


number of its members, among whorg 
The Times has long been enrolled. 


The. Associated Press is now 
under the management of Melk 
vile E. Stone .of Chicago, one 
of the ablest newspaper men im 
the country. By its connection 
with the Havas, Reuter and othep 


foreign agencies, and its system of fore 
eign correspondence, there is no spot 
the surface of the globe smal 
enough to escape the eyes of its seeke 
ers after news, nor so remote but that 
it can and will be reached if necessary, 

Im the most important news center 
of the United States, as New York, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, Sam 
Francisco, ete., agencies are established 
which have supervision in the collec. 
tion of news over considerable sections 
of. country. and Rave also the power to 
establish sub-agencies and appoint com 
respondents in their districts. 

The operations of the Assoclateg 


foal 


| = | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| | 
| 


news. 


convenient 


graph editor 


of holes throuch 
words had dropped, while the remain- | 


‘10 
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Press are divided into the “‘leased-wire 
Service’ and the ‘pony service.’ The 
leased Wires are owned by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, but are op- 
erated exclusively by the Associated 
Press. They extend from New York 
to Denver and from St. Paul to New 


Orleans, taking in intermediate points. | 
, There have been some efiorts made to 


extend the system from Denver to the 
Pacifie Coast, and The Times would be 
among the first of the ‘Slope’ journals 
to avail itself of the advantages of the 
increased news facilities which would 
then offer. 

The leased-wire report reaches ea daily 
average of 20.000 words, and, being 
handied by the skilled operators in the 
employ of the association, is turned 
out as typewritten copy. mostly" edited” 


and nearly ready for the printers’ 
hands. 

At one time there were 130 Assso- 
ciated Press operators efaployed in 


working the leased wires, or about one- 
fifth of the total number of employees, 
clerks, copyists, etc... carried on the 
association's rolls exclusive of the 
and odd cerrespondents scattered 
throughout the country. The number 
of employees and correspondents is now 
considerably incrensed 

The “pony service’ originated in the 
necessity for supplving press dispatches 
to points not reached the leased 


| 
wires, and which would be unable to | 
| comparatively 


handle the vast amount of matter 
turned in daily if it eume in the ordin- 
ary course of things with the commer- 
cial business of the Western Union. 

tolis on the big report 


would also, in many 


The tele ph 
sent in ing way 
eases, be Prohibitors 


by reason of the 
higher rates. The “pony service’ on 
this coast range: from 500 to 
words, according to the requirements of 


the papers served. 
The ‘full report.” as madc up for the 
Pacific Coast in the Chicago and 
Franciecs oflices, and which is the 
port receis ed bs The Times, the 
Francisco Chronicle. Examiner and the 
other leading papers. is intermediate in 
quantity between 


re- 


the “pony service” 
of the Coast and the leased-wire ser- 
vice of the Rast. It covers amply. 
though less prolific in extraneous de- 


tails, every important happening of the 


day throuchout the world. The Times 
not only receives the full night report 
of the Associated Press, but also the 
manifold duplicate of the full day re- 
port, and is thus enabled to cover the 
entire twenty-four hours of transac- 
tions in the news field. Ty fis system 


of “‘skeletonizing’ 


or leaving out of its 
dispatches such 


words as is 


wiated Press is enabled to convey a 
great deal of news in a comparatively 
BEMmall number of words, at no ‘incon- 
Fiderable saving of tolls. To theltele- 
graph editor of the paper receiving the 


the gaps, supplying the missing links, 
heading, gub-heading and elassifying 


THE TELEGRAPH EDITOR. 

It is now in order to tell what the 
telegraph editor is, what he is not and 
the work he does. 

The telegraph editor—what is he to 


the majority of the readers of a great | 
newspaper” 


An 
But few people 
whereby 


unknown 
know the 
eccurrences outside 


quantity! 


of their 
mitted as news to the favorite journals 
over which they linger at the break- 
fast table, and fewer still know 
care necessary to present such occur- 
rences to their eyes in a systematic, 
and attractive form. It 
may be difficult to convev “in a Tew 
words an idea of what the telegraph 
editor is, though he is usually a fair 
product of the locality which sends 
him forth: it is easier to impress upon 
the lay mind an idea of what the tele- 
is not. He is not the 
custodian, as might he supposed, of the 
little wizard, yelept the telegraph in- 
strument, which can put a girdle 
thought about the earth in forty winks: 
he is not a prominent member of the 
Order of Railway Telegraphers, with a 
penchant for~solving the problem of 
how to make two meeting trains pass 
each other on the same track: nor has 
he attained to the proud eminence of 
the Western Uyion operator who boldly 
rattles off at Mis key innocerit senten- 
ces like: “Come at once: Mary's sick- 
ness is increasing;’ ix such fashion as 
to convey to the recipient thereof the 
Startling intelligence that 
sock “No, 6 is getting larger!’ No. some 
degenerate editors there may be who 
ithe 


“Mary's 


aspire to such hefehts, but he of 
helmeted brow who sits late in the 
glare of the electric light. beneath. the 
Eagle who has perched on The Times’ 
granite tewer, will have none of it. To 
him it rather seems that the telegraph 
editor is the golden funne! through 
which the cream of the stream of the 
day's news is poured into the columns 
of his paper, filtered from the impuri- 
ties of thought and diction. and ren- 
dered more digestible by the wav in 
which it is served up. : 

If the duties of the telegraph editor 
are not, as in fact they are, manifold. 
it is certainly his duty to handle much 
that is “manifold,” and by the latter 
is meant the thin sheets of paper on 

hich dispatches are copied from the 
telegraph instrument. Take a dispatch, 
fresh fromm the wire. To the uninitiated, 
as ft is spread before him. it seems as 
redundant with the errors of omission 
—to say nothing of those of commis- 
Sion—as if it had been punched ful 
Which some of the 
der of the text held on in desperation 
to the ragged edges, regardless of their 
appearance. But watch the telegraph 
editor. 
the hieroglyphic marks that the tele- 
graph company sometimes detights to 
furnish as “copperplate” | 
plies missing words. punctuation points 
and figures, shapes the «dispatch into 
pertinent subdivisions, “puts.a 
onto” it, and sometinies s 
them, for the dispatch may “carry” a 
one-line, a two-line, or even a six or 
ten-line head, as the importance of the 
subject-matter, or the position which 
the dispatch is to occupy in the col- 
umns may Warrant. Ane there vou are 


several 


~-metaphorically, the twinkline—of “tions to through them mean atten- 


an eye’’—possessed of a crammati: 
constructed news article 


that one may 
read easily and comprehend leisure 
In addition to eXpunging odie tionable 
Matte: Or inserting the necessary eluci- 
dations, the résponsiilities of the tele- 
graph editor are otherwise great. He 
may not pul a protectionist head an a 


free-trade article, ner 
carefully edited ace 
conference to apm 


may he allow his 
int of a religious 


ar by mistake am 


the market reports. In th: latte: “i 
stance, however, he shares the r ‘sponsi- 
bility with the foreman of the compos. _ 
ing room, whose business it is te do 
the “making up” of tha “forms.” or 
pages, with the aid of the telegranh 
editor in locating the news 
all seem simpie enough, but let the 
Jayman try his hand at the work on 
some big morning paper in these dave 
of the copy-devouring linotype ma- 
chines, and he is api to conclude that 
a@ telegraph editor. like a poet, “nas * 
tur non fit’’—needs to be Language in- 


earnate. This, again, may stand for 
the definition of what a telegraph edi- 
tor is. 

From 6 o’clock in the evening until : 
o'clock in the morning. the press dis- 
patches, like winged messengers from 
all quarters: of the habitable glohe 
come flying to the editorial! desk. heayy 
with their import of mirth or grief—c 
things “grave dnd gay. lively and 
severe”’—things that have been or that 
are to come. 
receive on any 


night of the week. 
cept Sunday. less than $606 words 
“skeletonized"’ telegraphic matter. un- 
less it may be at times when the wires 
are crippled by storms. The Sundav re- 
port runs from 6000 to $000 words. he 
average daily quota exceeds the latter 
figure, and during the national! elec- 
tions, or on important occasions, as for 
snstance the inaururation of a 
President of the United States. 


eN- 


AP 


San | 


ture 


When properly “handled” and ‘‘filled 
in’ with words omitted in the sending, 
ithe “skeletonized” reports are increased 
bs nearly one-third of their quota. 
This may give some idea of the manual 
‘labor performed by the man who 

“han@les the telegraph.” 

Other important matters coming un- 
/ der fils Attention are the adaptation of 
news-—-that is, matte! received 
after 2 a.m.—to the space available, and 
ihe arrangement of cuts and sketches 
prepared to accompany the accounts of 
(particular events -noted in the dis- 
/patches: and in these instances, also, 
must he exercise some judgment; so 
that from 5 or ¢ o'clock In the after- 
“noon until the paper goes to press at 4 
or 4:36 c'clock in the morning, the tele- 
graph editor is laboring, together with 
|his fellows, every day of the year to 
(make his paper attractive to a public 
j that, as a rule, understands little of 
the details of newspaper work. 

Cc. E. WASHBURN. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EDITOR. 


The agricultural department occupies 
a different position in The Times from 
that which such departments fill in the 
‘great papers of the East and of the 

Western States. There, where farms 
-are, as a rule, far between, and re- 
moved from the centers of population, 
few who cultivate the 
soil take a daily paper. Their reliance 
-is upon the weekly issué, and for that 


| issue the agricultural department is 
prepared. 
' Here, in Southern California, it is 


different. Horticulture is the main in- 
dustry of this section, and the average 
farm contains from five to twenty 
acres. A large number of horticultur- 
ists receive their daily mail delivered 
at their doors. Henee, the agricultural 
department of The Times—‘‘Orchard 


Farm, Rancho and Stockyard’’—is 
;an 


important feature 
Times, occupying an entire page in 
each Saturday's issue. It is also pub- 
lished in the weekly of the same date. 

Resides horticulture, which naturally 
occupies the lion's share of the page, 
there are departments devoted to Live 
Stock. The Dairy, Poultry, Apiary, and 
(General Agriculture. A valuable fea- 
of this page is the department 
treating of pests and partsites, in 
which questions regarding Known or un- 
known pests of the farmer are an- 
swered from week to week. Each week 


of the Daily 


'a careful and impartial-review of the 


: market and of agricultural prospects is 
possible | 


‘Without destroyvine the sense, the Asso- 


given. 

The agricultural department has be- 
come very popular, both with readers 
of the daily and weekly. 

The agricultural editor has to keep a 


-L interes farming community; 
dispatches is Ipft the duty of filling in / eat to the y 


process | 


, Superior education. 


| 
| the middleman. 
own localities are gathered and trans- 


of | h 


He chases @ blue pencil through | 
copy; he sup- | 


Heart | 


of | 


Rarely does The Times | 


new | 
the 
mumber of words received by The Times | 
Wariously amounts from 12,000 to 206,000. 


‘sharp lookout for anything that is of 
to 
take occasional trips into the country 


and mingle withthe horticulturist “ine 
his native lair,"’ and to exercise much 
discretion 
facts in regard to present and prospec- 


in ascertaining the bottom 
tive markets, regarding which there is 
a perpetual and embarrassing lack of 
agreement between the producer and 


The cuitivators of the soil in this sec- 


tion are far above the average in in- 


telligence. Many of them are men of 
As a consequence, 


a higher plane of journalism is ex- 


| pected by rural readers on this coast 
than is satisfactory in the Fast. 
the | 


To cheer the agricultural editor on 


his laborious path, a visiting subscriber 
_oceasionally hays on his table a mon- 
| strous egg, an otergrown specimen of 
trait famity, box of 


| lively—bugs, while inquiries by mail 
,come in a constant stream, and on 
every possible subject, from how to 
' ring hogs’ noses to how to keep our 
| boys on the farm. 

The “‘cow editor’ has to endure much 
good-natured sarcasm from the other 
/members of the editorial staff, but he 
|has his recompense when he puts on 
his linen duster and old straw hat and 
circulates among the admiring country 
readers of the paper, who firmly be- 
lieve that he knows more about agri- 
eulture than Jerry Rusk, and almost as 
much as the Weather Bureau. 

HARRY BROOK. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE. 
The business- end of a big néws- 
paper is like still water; it runs deep. 
There is no great show of powerful 
minds or intellectual spurts from it 


ment is the head and Drains of the lay- 
out, the counting-room represents the 
lungs and heart and digestive appar- 
atus which keep things moving. For 
in newspapers, as in most other things 
in this hard, mercenary world, it is 
“money that makes the mare go.” 
And down here is where we try to get 


rf. 
The business force of The Times is 
not large, but it is lively enough to 
_ make up for lack of numbers, and the 
_humber of transactions that go on in 
the corner room on the ground floor of 
the granite building, day after day, are 
equal to those in many of the larger 
concerns of the country. 
It is also the point where the right 
royal Kicker utters his preliminary 
howl about the policy of the paper, its 
failure to reach him on time, its ignor- 
ance of the proper way to spell his 
name, and the ten thousand other 
ihings that the ubiquitous kicker can 
lind to kick about. 
| But it is a department 
tience—patience that is long suf- 
fering and is kind. When the 
royal gentieman” referred to gets 
unusually regal in his riotous 
| Way he is never thrown out of 
the business office. He is sent up 
Stairs to see “‘the old man'’—the drop 
_is farther from the second story. 

It is through the business office that 
there files all day a succession of sub- 
seribers and advertisers who keep the 
ferce on the qui vive from the begin- 
ning of the business hours in the morn- 
ing until midnight. The subscription 
| books are handled here, and they occu- 
/ py the entire time of one clerk: for 
the constant changes of address, ex- 
pirations, and new entries of subscrip- 


full of pa- 


tion to minute detail that is most im- 
portant and exacting. Another . clerk 
handles the business coming over the 
counter, meeting the people with 
“small ads,’ discussing the question of 
display advertisements, receiving and 
handing out the big mail which makes 
@® newspaper establishment a branch 
Postoffice, mailing sample copies to 
requests from all over the world, and 


seriptiens. 

Another important feature in t 
business office is the handling of the 
advertising details—the “‘every-other- 
day." “two-times-a-week,” ‘Monday, 
Wednesday , and, Saturday,” ‘‘top-of- 
fel- 
lows, They are a constant source of 
and it is only the vigilance of 
an eagie eye that keeps them straight. 

Over in quiet corner the book- 
keeper toys with the ledger, the jour- 
helt. the cash book, the pay roll. He 
haunts the public with its little bill. 


| 
| 


proofs are read up. 
that startle, but if the editorial depart- | 


_down-stairs 


lace by mail and otherwise, who desire 
$8 worth of advertising for about 40 
cents, or who wish to exchange me- 
lodeons, bicycles, patent Wwashboards or 
spuirrel poison of some sort or another, 
for good White paper, printer's ink, 
space and “preferred positions.”” The 
woods are full of this class of people, 
who vield no revenue, but manage to 
consume a Whole lot of a busy man’s 
time. 

In conclusion it may be well to says 
that the editorials ground out in the 
end of the establishment 
are not famous for their logic, diction 
or continuity of thought; but there is 
a chink about them as of coin of the 
realm, and they have a heftiness about 
them that.in their simple way, makes 
them weigh a ton. L. MOSHER. 


THE FORESMAN. 


Toexplain in detail the routine work- 
ings of a composing-room, which is cap- 
able, on short notice, of turning oud 
pages enough forany size paper from 
eight to thirty, or even more, would re- 


quire considerable space. will 
try, however, to enlighten the 
reader as to the process through 
which copy goes, after it has 


been received from the editor and until 
it is delivered in type pages to the 
stereotyper. 

The seven linotype machines, which 
are now chiefly. employed to produce 
the type lines used on The Times, are 
put in motion at about 7 o'clock each 
evening. The men who are to operate 
them for the night carefully look over 
the different parts of each machine to 
see that they are working smoothly. 
Copy to begin work on is furnished at 
about 7 o'clock, and is sent to the fore- 
inan or “‘shot’’ into his department by 
means of a Lamson carrier. He takes 
it and cuts it up into parts or ‘“‘takes,”’ 
as they are called by printers, numbers 
each ‘‘take,”’ and-hands the lot to the 
“father of the chapel’’—one of the com- 
positors—-who in turn passes one “‘take”’ 
to each linotype operator or compositor. 
Each man is known in the composing- 
reom.by a number, or “slug.” Copy is 
handed today to “Slug One” first, and 
then passed in numerical rotation; to- 
morrow it goes first to “Slug Two,”’ etc. 
The operator then proceeds to set up 
his ‘“‘take,”’ which, when completed, he 
turns over to the man who oversees the 
“dump” or “‘battery’’—-the place to put 
the matter when in type. Here 
cast lines, or linotypes, are placed on 
galleys, and the “‘battery’’ man does 
his part by putting in any heads or 
leads which may be necessary, and 
turns the galley over to the galley-boy, 
who proves ‘it and passes it to the 
proof-reader. This individual (who is 
considered by the printer to be the 
meanest man on earth, because it is 
his pravince or duty to find blemishes 
and errors in each man’s work) reads 
the proof and passes it back to the 
galley-boy, who gleefully hands it to 
the operator for correction. The oper- 
ator then proceeds to make the correc- 
tions as marked, which is done by re- 
setting and recasting each line in 
which an error may have been found. 
This done, the corrected lines are 
placed in the galley in lieu of the de- 
fective ones, and then the galley is 
passed to the stone, or place used to 
receive corrected matter for the forms. 
The galleys are then in the care of the 
assistant foreman or make-up. He 
takes them and examines the matter 
to see that it is in proper condition, 
and then proceeds to place it in appro- 

‘late positions. 


pr inthe different pages... 
When enough is in 


place to fill a page, 
it is securely locked up and delivered 
to the stereotyper. 

Eight hours constitute a night's 
work on the machines, and an expert 
operator can do the work of four men 
by the old method of hand composition. 

N. JOHNSTON. 


THE PROOF-READER. 


In a room 5x8, cut off from the bal- 
ance of the office by bomb-proof walls 
and massive doors, the poof-reader and 
copy-holder are located. The room is 
connected with the composing-room by 
a small window, a foot square, through 
which the proofs are passed. The 
proof-reader’ and copy-holder’ begin 
work half an hour or more after the 
compositors, and continue until all the 
The proof slips or 
proofs are handed in by the galley-boy 


_ (sometimes known as the devil,) whose 


| cinity of the Mount of Olives. 


ancestors hail from the immediate vi- 
The 
copy is brought with them, and is sup- 
posed to-be arranged in the same order 
as the matter on the proof. Sometimes, 
however, it is not, and the atmosphere 


of the room immediately varies a few 


receiving and recording the city’ subs | en 


| sure. that 


shades in color. All important matter, 
such as editorial, market reports, ad- 
vertisements of all kinds and letters 
from “Constant Reader,”’ “Old Sub- 
serfber,” “J. C. F.,’’ ete., are read by 


copy, for a serious error here means 
sometimes fishing excursion for 
someone. The proof-reader reads the 


galley of lately-set matter and the 
copy-holder endeavors to decipher the 
manuscript, which is not always steel- 


plate. All errors: discovered are 
marked. Sometimes, however, they are 
not corrected. Then, again, in the 


hurry and rush of closing up the paper 
matter is frequently ‘“‘railroaded” (run 
in without reading.) When you dis- 
cover an error in The Times you may 
know the matter was “‘railroaded.”’ 
Changes from copy are “ringed,”’ and 
corrected by the office when composi- 


tion is done by hand, dnd operators on 


the linotype, working by the week, are 
just as hard “kickers” for rings as are 
piece men, for errors count against. 
their workmanship. Turned tetters 
and wrong fonts are impossible on ihe 
linotype, which relieves the  proof- 
reader of much labor. He must. how- 
ever, see to revising all matter of im- 
portance, and act as the connecting-link 
between the mechanical and. brain de- 
partments. : 


S. H. LAVERTY. 
_ THE STEREOTYPER. | 


The form having left the composing- 
room on a truck with aniron table top 
is taken in charge by the stereotyper, 
who. slides it onto a molding-table, 
which is so arranged that it can be 


the, 


tt 
be printed 


4 


raised or lowered, by means of a crank, 


to any desired height. 
carefully 


The 
planed down tb 
ail the lines are 


make 
of even 


form 


pressure of eighty or ninety pounds. 
The form having been transferred to 
this, is pressed tightly between the 
table and the serew, and in this shape 
is left until the mold has thoroughly 
dried, when ft is removed, and the com- 
plete and finished matrix is ready for 
casting from it a stereotype plate of 
the pare: 


In its present state the matrix, 
though hard and dry is_ pliaple 
enough to be bent ‘inte a semi- 
circular casting-box in which it Is 


placed and the box closed, when the 
molten metal is poured in and quickly 
cools, sufficiently so, at least, to permit 
of handling. The plate is now removed 
from the . casting-box, the matrix 
stripped from it, and then it goes to the 
“tail-cutter,” or trimming machine, 
Which cuts off all superfluous metal 
and finishes the edges of the plate to 
the exact size of the page. Ii is now 
placed on the trimming block, where 
with chisels the plate is given the fin- 
ishing touches—all spots that seem 
likely to be high enough to “black” 
where there should be a clear space 
being cut down. From here it goes 
through the mst process, the shaving 
machine, which trims the inner or con- 
cave side of the plate and makes it of 
an equal thicknessin every part. It is 
now ready for the press and is placed 
on an elevator and quickly descends to 
the pressroom. FRED EWALD. 


THE PRESSROOM. 


The plates, as they come down the 
elevator from the stereotype-room, one 
by one, at intervals, between the hours 
of midnight and 4 a.m., are received by 
the pressman and his assistants and 
placed in position on the cylinders of 
the press, 

To go back a little: Werk com- 
menced in the press room at 6:50 p.m., 
when the engineer reported for duty. 
At 7 o'clock the engine is started up to 
operate the dynamo which lights the 
building; also to furnish power for the 
linotype machines on the second floor, 
and to run the wetting machine in the 
pressroom. This wetting machine re- 
ceives a great roll of’paper as it comes 
from the mill, unwinds it from its 
wooden core and’ rewinds it upon a 
steel spindle that fits into the press. 
During the process of rewinding, the 
paper is dampened by running over a 
moist iron cylinder. The wetting of, 
the paper sérves the purpose of making 
it pliable, the surface more receptive, so 
that it More readily takes the ink and 
the impression from the ‘stereotype 
plates. These paper rolls each weigh 
from 200 to 1200 pounds, and the con- 
tinuous sheet in the larger ones meas- 
ures over five miles in length. 

‘At 1 o’clock a.m, the assistant press- 
man and his helpers report and com- 
mence their preparations for the morn. 
ing’s run, except ‘on Saturday nights, 
when they are required to begin at an 
earlier hour on account of the. large 
Sunday issue. This preparatory work 
consists of filling the ink fountains 
with ink, washing the rollers and ink 
cylinders, oiling all the beagings of the 
press and placing a rewound and 
moistened roll .of paper at the rear 
or ‘“‘feed end” of the press, ready for 
printing. This work completed, the 
next thing is to place in proper posi- 
tion on the plate cylinders the stereo- 
type plates, or ‘“‘turtle shells,’’ that 
have been sent down in the dummy 
elevator from the stereotype-room, as 
heretofore described. Each plate is 
ziven its proper position on the cylin- 
der, according to the number of page 

~and the 
on that particular morn- 
ing. 

After five or six plates have ‘been 
received and placed in position a few 
impressions are taken, to assure the 
pressmarn that both plates and press 
are in thorough order for the run; for 
it is of the utmost importance that a 
fast and steady run be made after the 
press is once started—a stop then means 
delay to mails and carriers. 

Everything being in “ship shape,’’ 
the assistants stand ready at the ele- 
vator for the last plates, which, when. 
received, are placed on the cylinders 
with celerity, and after being properly 
clamped in place, the pressman gives 
the word, the man at the_ brake cries 
“Look out!”’ and* the press is 
started. From this on to the time the 
last papers are run off, "the utmost 
caution and watchfulness are observed 
by the pressman and his asststants, 
who are stationed at different points 
around .the machine to prevent acci- 
dents or anything in the nature of a 
delay. 

Formerly, when an issue of two parts. 
or more than eight pages, was required, 
the single ‘‘Presto’’ press was started 
up at about 2 o’clock a.m. on the sec- 
ond part (which is printed first,) and 
the entire run was completed, on week- 
days, by 5:30 a.m. On Sundays (when 
in printing a twenty-four- e paper 
48,000 impressions were reqtired,) the 
work was not completed until 6:30 a. 
m. With the new press work is not 
commenced on week-days until 4 a.m., 
and is finished before 5 a.m.; on Sun- 
days by 5:30 a.m. The new press prints 
the sixteen pages (9 to 24,) consisting ot 
Part Ii of the Sunday issue, simul- 
taneously, at the rate of 12,000 sheets 
per hour: or the first part (pages 1 to 
& inclusive,) is printed from a double 
roll, sixty-eight inches long, by which 
process two copies of this part are 


turned out simultaneously, giving a 
speed of 24,000 eight-page sheets per 


hour. The press product on this part 
(which is. the urgent one) is therefore 
made at double the speed that is at- 
tained on a twelve or sixteen-page 
Sheet. GEORGE W. CRAWFORD. 
2 


THE CIRCULATOR. 


It is 4:10 a.m. in the pressroom of 
The Times. The mailing clerks are 
wailing; everything is in readiness. Car- 
riers are arriving singly, in pairs and in 
groups. The circulator is at his desk 
assigning orders to the mail and to the 
different divisidns of the carrier de- 
department. It is getting late, and 
everybody is anxious. The circulator 


consults his watch; it is 4:15 as he hears 


the last plate (stereotyped page) coming 
down the elevator. One minute later 
and the countiess wheels of the great 
“Columbia” press begin to revolve. In 
five minutes 2000 complete eight-page 
papers—-printed, folded and counted— 
are in the mailing-room, where they 
are being tied up in bundles for the 
tirst carriers. A crowd of carriers and 
newsboys has congregated ».in 


ppartment, and the ‘‘kids’’ are howling 


_ height, and it is then lightly oiled with | 


ie ays drafts, he keeps the collector | 


moving on the debtors’ 
alwavs busy and his 
Woman's, is never done. <All the busi- 
ness transactions of every sor, in 
‘Which money is involved, go through 
his hands and are recorded in the 
pages of his ponderous books. He is 


works. He is 
work, like a 


reproduced in the matrix. 
or 


sperm oil. Then it 
matrix paper, as the paper-mache is 
called. These sheets of matrix paper 
have been prepared in the early portion 
of the night and consists of one sheet.of 
fine-grade, unsized manilia paper ana 
three sheets of West India tissue, amal- 
gamated with a layer of specially pre- 
pared paste between each. 

This paper for the mold, soft and wet, 
being placed over the type, is beaten in 
with a stiff brush until a perfect im- 
pression of everything in the form is 
This method 

is the old 


is ready for the 


molding with a brush 


|Style, Which has been used by all the 
/ newspapers on the Pacific Coast having 


the central figure of the breathing de- | 


partment of a newspaper, and there is 
_hobody about the establishment who 
does not call on him once a week for 
, the little manilla envelope containing 


“a wad of the stuff.’ 


The .mail which enters a newspaper 
office is always enormous, and it comes 
into the _business department to be 
opened and distributed, in advertis- 
er’s boxes. among the various clerks 
in the room, and ta be basketed and 
| Sent up stairs to the editorial depart- 
ment. 


to do with this, but his time is chiefly 
| occupied in wrestling with the popu- 


| 


the 


perfecting presses up to the present 
time. The Times, however, along with 
its new outfit, has secured one of Hoe's 
latest matrix-rolling machines, 
does away with the labor attached to 
beating process, likewise 


| considerable time, which is an import- 
ant element in a morning newspaper. 


_the whole being covered with a thick | 


The matrix having received the im- 


touches an 
cords?’ 


Which . 


saving . 


for papers, AH is neise and bustle. 
The Times basement is probably the 


their 


prepared for the purpose. 
is the best’ one which can ‘be utilized 


dark surface of the steel. 
plate, showing the picture as it should 


most animated spot in Southern Cali- | 


fornia. between the hours of 4:30 and 6 
o'clock every morning. 

in less time than it took the press to 
print them the 2000 papers are tied in 
bundles and are off for Pasadena and 
intermediate points. 

it is now, 4:25 a.m., and the ‘circulator 
electric button, which re- 
ihe business office the exact 
time the first carrier left. The Santa 


Monica, Soldiers’ Home, Cahuenga Val- | 


ley; Vernon, Florence and Comptoy 
carriers ‘are supplied next: then 2000 
copies are put up for agents receiving 
papers by the early train to Orange, 
Riverside and San Bernardino counties. 

The mailing clerks’ next work is 
Wrapping the regular mail, which is 
done with great rapidity by practiced 
men. 

All wrappers for single papers and 
large bundles have been made and ad- 
dressed the previous day. Any changes 
of address, new orders, stops, or com- 


‘plaints have also been previously at- 


tended 
pression of the type. is covered with a. 


backing powder whichifills up the open 


spaces, when another damp sheet ‘of 
manilla paper is placed over this, and 
pad_of woolen blankets, is slid off from 


This,is an oblong hollow table of heavy 


| iren, with two powerful screws on top. 


'and is heated with 


live seam at a 


; , the molding table onto the steam press. | 
The business:manager has something | | 


to; so that, after the press 
starts, the work of the mailing depart- 
ment consists in putting the papers in- 
to the addressed wrappers in the least 
possible time. 

As fast as the papers are wrapped 
they are “thrown into United States 
mail sacks. which have been labeled 


and in readiness since the previous day. 


As the sacks are filled they are loaded 
into the mail wagon. and taken to the 


postoffice to be weighed and distributed 
by the postal clerks and sent out 
through the morning mails. 
The city carriers are next supplied. 
In October, 1887, The Times adopted 
the plan of dividing the city into dis- 
tricts and selling the exclusive privi- 
lege of serving papers by carriers in 
each district to one man. The privi- 
lege is subject to withdrawal by the of- 
fice for cause, after notice to the pos- 
sessor and the refunding of the amount 
originally paid by him. The owners of 
these district rights buy the papers at 
a certain rate per hundred copies and 


pay their own carriers, make collec- 
tions, and attend to all detail work. 


Each district circulator is held respon- 
sible for all the papers his carriers take 
from the office, and when he fails to 
collect for all the loss falls upon him 
and not on the publishers. 

It has taken the press half an hour 
to print papers for the suburban routes 
and early mails. During this half hour 
the larger part of the city carriers have 
been in their apartments with their em- 
ployers, the owners of the different 


routes, who have been giving them 
their orders, with the names of new 
subscribers, stops, complaints, etc., 


taken through the business office dur- 
ing the previous day. The carriers are 
distinguished by numbers, and as it is 
‘first come, first served,’ each carrier 
registers, immediately on his arrival at 
the office, his number, the hour, and the 
number of papers he requires on his 
route. Horse carriers carry from 150 
to 200, and foot carriers from 200 to 400 
copies each, and they are paid from $7 
to $25 per month, according to the 
length of route. 

The papers are carefully counted out 
to the carriers in the order of their ar- 
rival by the man in charge, and each 
earrier is required to recount his pa- 
pers before leaving the office. The car- 
riers are given one extra copy each, 
but no carrier, excepting on Sunday 
mornings, is allowed to buy papers for 


sale. 


After the carriers are all gone on 
their routes the newsboys are supplied. 


The average newsboy sells from eight 


to twenty copies each day, and makes 


a profit of 2% cents on each copy, but 
loses if he gets ‘‘stuck,”’ as the office 
does not take back unsold copies. 


The Times has an efficient carrier ser- 


vice in all the larger towns of Southern 
California. 
dred miles from Los Angeles, 
thickly-settled communities, even when 
several miles from any railroad or post- 
office, may have a metropolitan daily 
newspaper delivered in the early part 
of the day at their residences. 


Patrons fifty or one hun- 
in all 


There are employed in the delivery of, 


The Times sixty-four horses, and they 
together travel, in making the delivery, 
more than one thousand one hundred 
and fifty miles daily. 


(A map showing 
the circulation districts in city and 


country is printed on this page.) Jn es- 


tabfishing outside’ routes through the 


country The Times has never pursued 
the narrow policy of counting up the 
cost of delivery to see if it would pay. 
The practice has been to hire the car- 
rier and establish the route, and when 
the residents of suburban farming dis- 
tricts have become accustomed to a 
daily delivery at their doors they are 
the most permanent patrons. 
it soon becomes “‘the style’ to take The 
Times; and those who, when first solic- 
ited, scouted the idea of having any use 
for a daily paper so far in the country 
—‘*no time to read—weekly good enough 
for me,” @tc.—will raid the office if they 


In fact, 


fail for any reason to receive their pa- 


per regularly. HARRY CHANDLER. 
~size of paper-to-+— 


The illustrations used in The Times 


are made by two processes, differing 
widely in their 


details. The greater 
number of those used in connection 
with correspondence and literary ‘arti- 


cles are made by what is known as the 
photo-engraving process, being reduced 


fac-similes of pen drawings specially 
This: process 


for daily newspaper illustrations, espe- 


cially where speed in their production 
is not much of a desideratum, for the. 
artist’s work, drawn in India ink upon 
white paper, is copied mechanically by 


the photographer and zinc etcher, who 
completes the cut ready for printing. 
A description of the.method of doing 
this would be too difficult and involved 


in technicalities to be lucid to the gen- 
eral reader. 


The other process is more simple, and 
is commonly referred to as ‘“chalk- 
plate’’ work. By this method of pro- 
ducing ‘‘cuts’’ the artist—who for con- 


scientious reasons prefers to be called 


the “‘illustrator’’—draws or scratches 
his pictures through a thin coating of 
white plaster resembling chalk, which 
has been evenly laid upon polished and 
blued steel plates. The chalk-like coat- 
ing is usually about one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick, and the pointed tools used 
resembling those used by copper-plate 
etchers, are made to penetrate to the 
The finished 


appear in the paper, is turned over to 
the stereotyper, who uses it as a mat- 
rix, places it in an iron casting-box, 
into which he pours molten type metal. 
When the metal has cooled sufficiently, 
the saw and trimmer are made to put 
the finishing touches upon the cuts, 
which are thereupon located in their 
proper places in the form. All this is 
done with such rapidity that a cut—a 
portrait, for instance, from a photo- 
graph or print—is frequently made in 
from fifteen to thirty minutes. There 


are mechanical difficulties in the way 


of printing fine cuts in a daily news- 
paper, very rapid presswork _ being one 
of them, and many tribulations beset 
the path of the illustrator. 

WILHELM REINWALD. 


THE NEWSBOY. 


The people who get The Times on 
their piazzas in the morning, or out on 
the lawn among the dew, don't appre- 
ciate us boys who are down here in 
the basement at 4 o'clock, waiting for 
the big press to get through enough of 
its job to start us on our rounds, either 
in the distribution of the paper to regu- 
lar subscribers, or on the streets among 
the people for a nickel apiece. . 

Some of us may be a trifie ‘‘gamey,”’ 
but there are companions of mine who 
wear neat clothes, have clean hands- 
and faces and respect themselves and 
their parents enough not to swear, 
smoke cigarettes nor fight, unless some 
fellow crowds a little harder than it is 
possible to stand. A good many of us 
zo to school, managing to help earn a 
trifle by this work, for all our parents 
are not rich; if they were we would not 
be newsboys. The experiences we have 
with cross people and good people; with 
men who say ‘“‘No, thank you,”” when 
we trv to sell them a paper, and the 
other kind who say, “‘“Get out, you little 
— — —'’’ the cuffs we get from stréet- 
ear men for climbing on the cars and 
al! that are only part of the game, and 
only help to toughen a fellow for the 
harder knocks which will come later in 
the shape of busted banks and things. 
TI sell all the papers, but there is 
nothing that goes off like The Times, 
especially when it has an Evans and 
Sontag scoop in it or a big story about 
somethings. That is when we get around 
lively on the streets and rustle for all 
that’s out. It is not great business, * 
this selling newspapers, but the 50 cents 
or six bits a day that we boys pick up 
helps out in a good many quiet places | 
that vou don't read about in the papers 
we sell. 

Besides that, we are proud of the 
fact that some of the men who have. 
been presidents were first newsboys, 
and the idea makes a fellow brace up 
and sort of makes a man of him. For 
maybe some one of us now peddling 
The Times may get off at the same 


place. 
JOHNNY JONES. 
ANOTHER NEWSBOY. 
Oh! Cully, but ye ot to see de pick- 
nick down seiler in de Times offis 


mornins wen de paper is a cumin of 
de big rattler wot prints ‘em like 
chane litenin. Wen bout two hundred 
kids wot all ~wants de papers at onct 
gets jammed up in de narrer lane 
down dere were Hary Chanler herds 
em like a lot o’ Arizony Charley's 
bronko horses wat buks fit to josel de 
hed off a kowboy wat rides him and 
dey wock all over eech udder an fite 
an claw, it is fun enuff fit to bust a 
feller laffin. But ye betcherlife dis 
kid is in de frunt en of de perseshun 
ever mornin "bout de time de roosturs 
is a crowin fer daytime and de street- 
car fellers is a crawlin out down to de 
car house for to git a move on 
em. Ye see de kid like me wot sells de 
papers has to git lively or de udder kid 
wet goes to skool and has a mudder to 
keep him looken slik lik ‘ll do him, fer 
sum uv de peeple wot buys de papers 
ses to de selves, “its de rags wot 
makes de kid” and so dey paternize de 
slik lookin dufer onles I get a early 
movement on so I jes shuv an keep on 
a shuvin til I gets down ter der win- 
der fust an den I chuk in my nickuls, 
grab my wad o’ de papers an gits a 
goin down Spring street a yellin an a 
hollerin, ‘‘Here’s de Times an Herl’’ 
loud *nuf to bust de hearin jigger on a 
telefone. Der is some nice ladies down 
to der “hom’”’ wot is mity good to us 
kids wot sells papers, but jes tween us 
der aint nothin finer dan coffy an sink- 
ers wn a@ feller has worked de town fer 
de las red nickel itl giv up, an has got 
a hungry onto him like a base drum 
wot is empty. It is purty fine fer to 
reed down ter der “home’’ bout Rob- 
inson Kruso and his nigger feller wots 
named Fridy. but gimme dem books 
bout “‘Kully de Kid,”’ ur de ‘‘Red-heded 
Terror uv Kow Filat,’’ an such like; 
dems de books -wot makes de hair 
kerl. Qh, I tell you, Cully, dat sellin de 
papes wen der is bein one o’ dem Shi- 
cagy convenshuns or ol de peeple is a 
votin to onct for Grover Clevlin, is jes 
joy. fer everbody buys em like hot 
kakes: but wen de banks busts an der 
folks hols on to a nickul til der V onto 
it priks der fihgers it is mity difernt. 
But scuse me from ritin any more, 
for my tung is tired hangin out in de 
wedder an I gots ter git inter my dry 
guds box an take a nap er I wont be 
up in der mornin at 4 g.m. fer ter sell 
de papers. See? DE KID. 


THE WEEKLY. 


While it is true that, owing to the 
smaller size of the farms and the con- 
sequently greater density of population 
in the rural sections, a larger propor- 
tionate number of people take the daily 
than the weekly here, as compared with 
the East, there are still a large number 
of subscribers who, either from lack of 
time to peruse a daily paper or because 
they are too remote from a posto‘fice, 
prefer the Saturday Times and Weekly 
Mirror. ©. 

The weekly is prepared with the spe- 
cial object of giving those who do not 
read a daily paper a complete epitome 
of the week’s news. Matters of minor 
importanee are either omitted or re- 
duced in length. The Agricultural and 
Real-estate departments both appear in 
the weekly on the same day they are 
published in the daily. 

The weekly differs from the daily in 
not printing political editorials of a 
partisan character. But the news of 
party movements and the utterances of 
party men are, of course, impartially 
printed in the news columns. It is 
thus acceptable reading to country 
residents of all shades of political faith. 

The main quality required of the 


_| editor of the weekly is a quick percep-_ 


tion of the relative value of news. He 
must also be able, on occasion, to con- 
dense a column of news into a six-line 
paragraph. 


THE ELECTRIC PLANT. 


For its light, as well as power, The 
‘Times is not obliged to depend on any 
outside source, for down in the base- 
ment, alongside the new ‘‘Columbia’”’ 
press, an Edison six-kilowatt dynamo 
is kept constantly whirring, from dusk 
until almost. daylight, to furnish scores 
of incandescent lights to the strength 
of 1760 candle power, distributed 
throughout the various departments of 
the building. 

The Tifes electric plant, as put in 
some,two months ago by S. J. Keese. 
the- well-known electrical engineer and 
contractor, consists of one Edison-type 
six-kilowatt machine, together with a 
full complement of rheostats,. indicators 
and all other most modern connections 
necessary to the effective transforma- 
tion of the mechanical energy into the 
required form of current electricity. 
The desired speed of the armature of 
the dynamo, which is 1800 revolutions 
per minute, is secured by a multiple 
system of gearing, a continuous belt 
without seam or conveying the 
power to the machine from the main 
shaft. . 

As the efficiency of a dynamo-electric 
machine is as the ratio of the work 
done by it is to the mechanical energy 
applied, the inventors have long been 
striving to obtain, by ingenious con- 
trivances, a result which would approx- 
imate as nearly as is possible 100 per 
cent. in current electricty. Conse- 
quently many improvements have been 
made, and all of these are embodied 
in the construction of the Times ma- 
chine. The new Edison dynamo, un- 
like those formerly in use, does away 
with any possible variation in the 
strength of the current on the wires, 
due to increased or decreased resist- 
ence, by a compound winding of the 
magnets, which are self-adjusting. 
With the old machines, when a’ number 
of lamps on a given ciircuit were sud- 
denly shut off, the remaining lamps 
lit would be liable to breakage, owing 
to the sudden fluctuation, but this 
difficulty has now been obviated. 

e 110-light Edison dynamo used by 
The Times requires six-horse-power to 
run it, and it is driven by an Atlas 
self-contained steam engine, revestly 
put in by the Baker Iron Works. ‘This 
engine also furnishes the motive power 
to propel the ‘‘Columbia’’ press. 

The light supplied is bright and 
steady, and the disagreeable smell and 
heat occasioned by gas are not notice- 
able. Over each reporter’s desk, lino- 
type machine, compositor’s case and 
about the business office and press- 
rooms the lamps are distributed, and, 
fed by the wires of the divided circuits, 
furnish an illuminant which is once 
continuous and highly satisfactory and 
pleasing to the eye-sight. ; 


HOW WEAVES THE WOOF OP THOUGHT. 


Around the world the night pursued the 
day; 

All life awoke, and 
the scene; 
Tense nerves of wire bore each thrill 

away, 

Beneath the waves, o’er tiountain ard 
. + ravine, 
Across broad, barren plains, where hu- 

man bones 
With dull white glare rélieve the darker 
tones. 


THE EDITORIAL ROOMS. 
And here the day is done, and from the 
wires 
Fly filmy threads of deeds of other 
lands. 
Death follows birth: floods follow fires, 
And peace is slain by war with ruthless 
hands. 
As grows: the night, so 
of deeds, 
Of joy and pain, of woe and human 
needs. 


7 slept, as changed 


grows the tale 


THE. COM POSING-ROOM. 
The long composing-room again awakes; 
with heart of fire, each magic 
wheel ‘ 
Appears a living soul, 
makes 
Impotent man in adoration kneel 
Low at the shrine where Mind its work 
hath wrought 
To. aid man’s puny hands in weaving 
thought. 


whose knowledge 


The artful spinners seize the tanzied 
thread, 
And swift the wondrous wheels reel off 
the woof; 
Around and round the molds are sped, 
- And line by line comes forth the metal 
proof. 
Within this room mankind is fitly least; 
Here Mind is ruler; man is but a priest. 


At last the forms are locked, the tale is 


e j 
In heartless type and graven metal 
plate; 
The wheels are still, but silence is dis- 
pelled 
By those who spun the woof of finished 
Fate. 
Low in the Eastern sky the morning star 
Proclaims the day, fast speeding from 
afar. 
THE STEREOTYPING-ROOM. 
With skillful blow of -brush the plastic 
sheet 
Is swiftiy driven to its various bed; 
By master hand the work is made com- 
plete. 
Then to the heated press the form is 


sped; 
And, when the sheet is torn from off its 


piace, 
Each word and point is graven on its 
face. 
The sheet is keyed within the iron mold, 
The smoking cauldron yields its molten 
blood, 
Until the gaping jaws no more will hold, 


And, fierce and frowning, check the 
glowing flood; 


The mold unkeyed, the nietal cast re- 
moved, 

And on its gleaming face each line is 
proved. 


With flying saw the edge is swiftly trued, 
The ready plane smooths every ragged 


line; 
The chisel chips as though with life im- 
bued 


“And brings in perfect shape the quaint 
design. 

Make haste! 
high! 

Soon gloomy dawn will chill the heavy 
eye. 


the morning star is rising 


THE PRESSROOM. 
Here lie the massive rolls of paper. 
‘damped; 
The noble press, instinct with life is 
mute and still; 
With flying hands each plate is quickly 
clamped, 
By flying hands which speed with ner- 
vous will; 
“All ready!” then “Look out!" the lever 
thrown, 
The greedy press with swiftness claims 
its own, 
WINDING THE SHUTTLES. 
Bite after bite, the hungry jaws now 
draw 
The spotiess sheet into its iron frame, 


And spits it forth transformed, without - 


a flaw, 

_ As swift as thought, like jets of dart- 
ing flame! 

The world begins to wake, and through 
the gloom 

Come hurrying forms, like ghosts from 
out the tomb. 


THE CARRIERS. 


And now the weavers work with skill- 
ful force, 
And speed the shuttles far on every 
side; 
Each weaves the woof, a thread along its 
course, 


And soon the web of thought grows) 


long and wide, 
And by. its colors glowing in the sun, 


THE READER. 


Refreshed by tranquil sleep he reads the 
enews, 
Nor knows what wondrous colors shift 
and change; 
Each one but sees the tint which suits 
his views, 
And when that tint is missing, thinks 
But he who knows the secrets of the 
night, 
With opened eyes sees every tint and 
1 


: ALFRED I. TOWNSEND. 
THE COST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


The Heavy Investments Required by Them 
‘ at the Present Day. 
* (Philadelphia Press:) The great public 
that reads its newspaper every morn- 
ing at the breakfast table has only a 
vague idea of the proportions to which 
the business of publishing these jour- 
nals has grown. Some facts and fig- 
ures given in an address by James W. 
Scott, of the Chicago Herald, before 
the World’s Press Congress, will help 
to a better understanding of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Scott is president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, an organization of 150 news- 
papers, claiming to represent about 
50 per cent. of the daily newspaper cir- 
culation in the United States and 85 
per cent. of the advertising. 

The capital represented by. these 150 
newspapers, Mr. Scott asserted, ex- 
ceeds $200,000,000, and the amount they 
pay for labor is $100,000 a day, or $36,- 
500,000 a year. The other expenses of 
these newspapers, he said, would bring 
their total outlay to at least $75,000,000, 
and perhaps $80,000,000. There are 
newspapers whose annual business 
reaches $5,000,000, while nearly every 
large city in the country has one or 
more newspapers whose annual busi- 
ness reaches $1,000,000. As Mr. Scott 
remarked: ‘“‘This may strike you as 
startling, but it only shows the enor- 
mous growth of the newspapers of 
America in the last fifteen or twenty 
years.”’ 

In fact, there is no business today 
better organized and demanding a 
higher class of talent and greater sa- 
gacity and energy than the publica- 
tion of newspapers. In no business 
has a keener and closer watch to be 
kept of the signs of the time, and no- 
where else must there be a greater 
willingness to assume responsibilities 
and sacrifice the present to the future. 
Murat Halstead illustrated this fact 
when he spoke of the necessity of 
throwing aside a good press, that has 
become perfected by working, simply 
because some new improvement has 
been made of which the public demand 
the benefit. Fifteen years ago a New 
York newspaper, in getting a new out- 
fit of printing presses, congratulated 
itself that the acme of perfection had 
been reached, and that no change would 
be needed until the presses were worn 
out. But in less than five years every 
one of those presses was in the junk 
shop, although they were doing better 
work than when first set up, and from 
$15,000 to $25,000 had to be sacrificed on 
every one of them. They were not 
worn out, but new inventions had put 
them behind the times. 

The day when a Greeley, a Bennett 
or a Raymond can start a newspaper 
on a capital of brains and courage is 
past. 
newspaper is too great, the competi- 
tion too strong, and both these 
factors are becoming more important 
every day. As Mr. Scott said in his ad- 
dress: “There is not a newspaper in a 
large city in America which does not 
on each succeeding’ year run at a 
greater expense than it did the year 
before, not only in its editorial depart- 
ment and news department, but in ev- 
ery department of that newspaper.” 
The public, however, gets the full ben- 
efit of this better organization, greater 
outlay and growing financial independ- 
ence of newspapers. Editorial expres- 
sions become more independent and in- 
formatory, their tone is more impartial 
and less truculent to men and parties, 
and the range of news is constantly 
fuller and more,accurate. 

What haS been accomplished in the 
past, however, is only the inception, or 
the preface, of what the future has in 
store for the newspaper. It is enough 


| to know now that the newspaper busi- 


ness has made its place among the 
great businesses of the country, and 
that its commercial independence de- 
mands for it the same consideration as 
is accorded to any other well-estab-. 
lished branch of human activity. 


The expense of establishing a. 


| Today reveals what yesterday was done. ~~~ 
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THE LINOTYPE. proper places. Thus it is that, by | the distributor, and are transferred | plate with a legend like the following: 


A Very Wizard in the Domain 


of Mechanics. 


Construction and Operation of the Machine— 
Not a Typesetter, but a Line-caster— 
_A Complete New Dress 
Every Day. 


{From the Company's Descriptive Pam- 
phiet.] 


The linotype machine is not a type- 
setting machine in the ordinary sense 
of the werd. On the contrary, it is a 
machine which, being operated by 
finger-keys like a typewriter, creates, 
or produces, type matter ready for use 
on the press or stereotyping table. 


Fig. 1, 


The machine shown in Fig. 1 marks 
@ wide departure from the ordinary 
method of using single letter type. It 
produces and assembles, side by side, 
metal bars or slugs such as shown in 
Fig. 2, each of the length and width of 
a line of type, and having on the upper 
edge the type characters to print an 
entire line. These bars, having the ap- 
pearance of solid lines of type, and an- 
swering the same purpose, are called 
“linotypes.”’. When assembled side by 


‘side, as shown in Fig. 3, they consti- 


tute jointly a ‘‘form” presenting on its 


surface the same appearance as a 
“form” composed of ordinary type, and 
adapted to be. used in the same man- 
ner. After pfing used, the linotypes 
are returned to the melting-pot to be 
recast into other lines, thus doing away 
entirely with distribution. 

The production of the linotypes is ef- 
fected as follows: 

The machine contains, as its leading 
members, a large number of small 
brass matrices, such as shown in’ Fig. 
4, consisting each of a flat plate, having 
in its vertical edge a female letter or 
matrix proper (a,) and in the upper 
end of a series of teeth (b.) There are 
a number of matrices for each letter, or 
character, represented in the keyboard. 

The machine is organized to select 
matrices bearing the required char- 
acters, and set them up in line, side by 
with. intervening 
spaces, in the order in 
which they are to ap- 
pear in print, as shown 
in Fig. 6, and thereafter 
to present the line to a 
mold, so that the lino- 
types or slugs may be 
cast against and into 
f the entire line of mat- 
HB rices at ohe operation. 

These operations are 
effected by a mechanism 

Fig. 4. such as shown in Fig. 5, 
which represents in outline the prin- 
cipal parts of the machine. A is an jn- 
clined stationary magazine or holder, 
containing channels in which the as- 
sorted matrices are stored. The mat- 
rices tend to slide downward out of the 
magazine by reason of their gravity, 


- but they are held in check by escape- 


ments (b,) one at the mouth of each 
channel. From these escapements, rods 
(c) are extended downward to a series 


of finger-keys (d.) There is a special 


key for each character or letter. The 


Fig, 3. 
keys are depressed by the operator -in 
the order in which the corresponding 
characters are to appear in the print. 
Bach time a key is actuated, it permiis 
a single matrix, bearing the corre- 
sponding character, to fall out of the 
mouth of the magazine and downward 
through the channels (e,) to an inclined 


traveling belt (f,.) by which the mat- 


rices are carried downward, one after 
another, and delivered into the slotted 


Fig. 2. 


assembling block (g,) in which they are | 
set up or composed side by side. in a 


Hne or row, as represented in Figs. 5 


and 6. A stationary box (h) contains a> 
series of spaces (i,) and a delivery de- | 


vice connected with finger bar (j,) by 
which the spaces are discharged and 


operating the keys, the required mat- 
rices and spaces are delivered, one 
after another, and assembled in the 
line in the block (g,) until it contains 
all the characters necessary to com- 
plete one line_.of print. After the line 
of matrices is’ thus composed, it is 
transferred, as shown by the arrows in 
Figs. 6 and 7, to the face of a vertical 
mold wheel (k,) through which a slot 
or mold proper extends from the front 


to the rear face, as shown in Figs. 7 | 


and 8 The entire row of characters in 
the matrix line is presented directly op- 
pgsite the face of the mold or slot, as 
shown in Fig. 7, so that when the mold 
is filled with metal to produce a slug 
or linotype, the metal will flow into the 
matrices, which produce their respec- 
tive type characters in relief on the 
edge of the casting. 

Behind the mold wheel there is ar- 
ranged a pot (m,) in which type metal 


A 
= 


is maintained in a molten cogdition by 
a flame from the gas burner (n) there- 
under. The pot has a delivery mouth 
or channel adapted to fit against and | 
close the rear face of the mold. Within 
the pot there is mounted a mechanic- 
ally-operated pump plunger (o0.) After 
the line of matrices is presented and 
locked against and across the face of 
the mold, the mouth of the .pot is 
closed against the rear side of the 
mold, and the plunger then operated 
to force the molten metal from the 
mouth of the pot into the. mould, in 


which’ it solidifies, completing the slug 
or linotype. After the linotype is thus 
produced the mould whéel makes a par- 
tial revolution, turning the mould slot 
from. the horizontal position in which it 
st$od during the casting operation, to 
the vertical position shown in Fig. 8. 
While the mold, stands in this position, 
a horizontal blade (p) advances from the 
rear and pushes the linotype forward 
out of the mold and between trimming 
knives into the galley (q) on the front 
of the machine. A vibrating arm (r) 
advances the linotypes one after an- 
other along into the galley, in which 
they are thus assembled» side by side 


in column form, as shown in Fig. §, 
ready for immediate use. 

After the assembled matrices have 
answered their purpose in front of the 
mold. it is necessary to distribute and 
réturn them to the magazine, from 
which they are again in due time dis- 
charged in different order for use in 
succeeding Tines. 

After the casting operation, the line 
of matri@es, having answered its pur- 
pose, is lifted vertically, as indicated 
by dotted lines in Fig. 6, and then 
shifted laterally until the teeth engage 
the teeth of the plate (r.)°This plate 
then rises, as indicated by dotted lines, 
lifting the entire line of matrices to 
the distributing ‘mechanism at the top 
of the magazine. The spaces remain 


permitted to fall into the line at their | behind when the matrices are lifted to 


| 


laterally to the box or holder (h,) to be 
used again. 

The distribution of the matrices to 
their proper channels is effected by 
mechanism of extreme simplicity, as 
follows: 

Each matrix has the teeth (b) in its 
upper end arranged tha pécular order 
or number, dccording to the letter 
which it bears.- In other words, a mat- 
rix bearing any given letter differs, as 
to the number or arrangement of its 
teeth, from a matrix bearing any other 
letter, and these teeth are relied upon 
as the means for effecting the distribu- 
tion. As shown in Figs. 6 and 9, a 
rigid metal bar (t) is fixed in position 
above the open upper ends of the maga- 
zine channels, and,is formed at its 
lower edge with longitudinal teeth or 
ribs (t,) adapted to engage the teeth of 
the matrices and hold the latter in sus- 
pension. The ribs of the distributor 
bar vary in number and arrangement 
at different points in its length, there 
being a special arrangement overt the 
mouth of each channel of the maga- 
zine. The matrices to be distributed: 
are simply pushed horizontally upon 
the bar at one end so as to hang sus- 
pended therefrom, “and then moved 
Slowly along it over the mouths of the 
channéls. Each matrix will remain in 
engagement with, and be suspended 
from, the teeth of the bar, until it ar- 
rives over its proper channel, where 
the arrangement of teeth permits the 
matrix to disengage so that it fall 
directly into the channel. This falling 
action of certain matrices into their 
respective channels, while other mat- 
rices are continuing their course along 
the bar to their preper points of de- 
livery, is clearly shown in Fig 9. The 
movement of the matrices is effected by 
means of longitudinal screws (u,) 
which lie below the distributor bar in 
position to engage the edges of the 
matrices and slide them along the bar. 

It will be observed that the Matrices 
pursue a circulatory course through 
the machine, starting from the mouth 
of the magazine and passing downward 
to the line in which they are assembled; 
thence to the mold to produce the let- 
ters on the linotype, and finally back 
to the magazine at the top. It is this 
circulation of the matrices, and the 
fact that the operations of composing 
one line, casting from another, and dis- 


tributing a third, are carried on con- 


Fac Simile of plate 

These plates are characteristically 
made, gaving been first stereotyped itn 
the Times stereotype room and then 
silverplated by a jeweler. The letter- 


A daily newspaper, 

“The of the linotype, under fate | 
tions, is from three thousand to fies 
per hour, to etperthees of 
operator. It and 
mistake.’ 


The regular compositors of The Times 


ing on the plates reads backward to | immediately addressed themselves to 
the layman, but to the printer it seems | the task of learning to operate the 
perfectly correct, as that is the way he | Machines, under the tutelage of Mr\) 
is accustomed to read type in his : Parker. Many of them had previously 
“stick,” or in the form. The machines | f4@miliarized themselves with the po. | 
are arranged in the following order, | Sitions of the qharacters on the key- | 
back. to back, the stars showing the board, and they made rapid progress | 
positions of the operators: in their schooling. Although most of 
them have had less than one month's | 
practice, more than one of them is able | 
: to turn out upward of 25.000 ems f 
ci : matter In eight hours—which is three 
> he 2 : times the average of a man at hand 
| composition. 
ise OXF OPERATOR ONLY. 
The linotype is operated by a single 
: be 3 attendant, sitting at the keyboard. No 
other attendant is needed for any part | 
he 
; j- 
i g 
~ 
= 
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SOME OF ITS ADVANTAGES. 


Operation Quickly Learned—Active Young 
Men Taken from the Case. 

Any intelligent young man or woman 

can learn to operate the machine suc- 

cessfully, Within the first week every 


of the operation. The manipulation of 
the finger-keys by this single operator 
results in the production, delivery, and 
assemblage of the linotypes in the gal- 
ley ready for use. ‘There are no addi- | 
tional attendants required for composi- | 
tion, justification, distribution or for 
ether purposes. For each group of ma- 
chines it is advisable to have an at- 
tendant, whose duty it shall be to 
keep them clean, see that they are oiled 
from time to time, and make any little 
adjustments or repairs which may be- 
come necessary. Aside from the keep- 
ing of the machines clean, this at- 
tendant will have little to do. In one 
offic a single attendant machinist has 
charge of forty ‘machines; in another, 
one man attends twenty machines; and 
in numerous cases one man. attends 
from ten to fifteen. The machines de- 
mand only such attention as must be 
given a printing press, a sewing ma- 
chine, or other mechanism. In some 
cases the machines are attended solely 
by the operator, but in a newspaper | 


LEE 


/ 


Fig. 5. 
currently, and without interference, | beginner should be able to maihtain 


that enables the machine to operate-at 

the amazing speed of from four thou- 

sand to nine thousand ems per hour. 
THE COMPANY. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
is a strong organization financially, 
with an office in the Tribune building, 
New York city, and factories at Brook- 
lyn. and Baltimore. The officers are: 
Philip T. Dodge, president and general 
manager; Frederick J. Warburton, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and the following 
directors: D. O. Mills, W. C. Whitney, 
Ogden Mills, P. T. Dodge, L. G. Hine, 
Daniel S. Lamont, Samuel M. Bryan, 
George L. Bradley, James O. Clep- 
hane. 

The Mergethaler linotype machines 
have been in practical use since 1887, 
but the latest improved and perfected 
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Fig. 6. 


machine, such as The Times uses, dates 
from 1893. These machines, of one pat- 
tern or another, are now employed al- 
most exclusively for composition in the | 


following newspaper offices: 
Tribune, Staats Zeitung. Morning 
Journal, Recorder, Bulletin, Wall Street 
Journal, Brooklyn Standard-Union; 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle; 
Troy Press, Troy Times, Albany 
Journal, Linotype Reporting and 
Printing Company, Providence Journal, 
Chicago News, Chicago Inter Ocean, 
Pecria Transcript; Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Toledo Commercial, Atlanta 
Constitution, New Orleans Times Demo- 


|erat, Louisville Courier-Journal, Hous- 


| 


ton (Tex.) 
Times. 
Seven machines have been placed in 
the -composition room of The Times. 
Each machine has been dignified with a 
name, 


Post and Los 


> 


| 


7. 
leet 
Hin 
ty 


New York | 


Angeles | 


ope 
which it bears on a silvered | tractive face, wull sulted to the requirements of 


— 


twice the average speed of hand com- 
position, and there should be a steady 
increase until a speed of 4000 ems per 
hour, and upward, can be maintained. 
Any person. unable to maintain an 
average of 3600 ems per hour after 
four months’ practice is unfit to re- 
main at the key-board. 

Iexperience has demonstrated that ac- 
tive young men taken from the case 
make the best machine operators, and 
that they soon become able to produce 
clean matter at high speed., . 

Young women, particularly those who 
are good typewriters, have, in many 
cases, become expert operators in a 
short time. 

The first machine placed in operation 
in The Times office was “‘The Van- 
guard.” The date was June 1, 1893. 
and, in The Times of June 2 the foilow- 
ing work of the linotype machine ap- 
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Fig, 


office it is found bettér and cheaper to. 
leave the compositors uninterruptedly | 


at the key-board, and hold one man re- 
sponsible for the condition of the en- 
tire plant. : 

In several offices machines are at- 
tended by men who received their sole | 
education from this mechanic when 
erecting the machines in the office. 

SEVERAL ADVANTAGES. 

The linotypes are simply thrown back 
after use into the melting-pot of the 
machine to be cast over into new lines, 
and consequently the usual expense of 


GALLEY 
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distribution and the numerous-errers+ 


which result therefrom are wholly | 
avoided. 

As the linotypes are used_but once 
the publisher is enabled to 


have a 
clean and new dress each day, eae 
of being compelled to use old and dull 
faces, as in the case of ordinary type 
requiring to be used for long periods of 
time. 

The usual heavy investment de- | 
| manded in purchasing and renewing 
type is wholly~-avoided, as is also the 


peared at the head of our editorial col- 
ummns: 


|“ADVENT OF THE LINOTYPE MACHINE IN 
LOS ANGELES. 


| “Th. first type-bar, or line of type. ever turned 
out in. Californig by t improved Mergentbaler 
Linotype machine Was cast in the office of the 
Los Angeles Times at & oclock last night by Mr. 
P. W. Parker of Oregon, who, at our request, 
has com: all the Way to this city for the pur. 
ose of putting these marvelous machines into 
operation. 

‘“The first of the seven linotypes which are now 
being installed in our composing-room is already 
in rcnning order, and the otiy-r six will be in 
place very soon, When The Times take 
pleasure in inviting the public to witness en 
exhibition of one of the triumphs of the age—a 
n’ chanical and intellectual triumpb fit to crown 

and to 


will 


‘This sbert article is printed from linotype 
bars, thy. face u ing agate. A face two 
sizes larger—minion—will employed for read- 
ing matter when the machines are regularly in 

ration. It will be a clear, strong. at- 


hii 


> 


of type. The loss from breakage is, in 
most type-setting machines, very wreat. 
* Linotype inatter always contains a 
smaller, number of errors than matter 
set by hand. In hand composition 
many errors occur in .consequence of 
errors in distribution. 


| operations there can 


| producing above 8000 
, ter per hour, 


duced. 


| week. 


he no error from 
this cause. In the operation of the mpe- 
chine each line of matrices {a assenibied 
In front of ‘the operator, who can see 
plainly each and every letter, so that 
if an omission, traneposition, or other 
mistake occurs, tt may be corrected in 
an instant before the line is cast 


These facta add greatly to the amoun'! 
of corrected matter produced 


# Linotype matter may be leaded in 
the same manner as ordinary type mat- 
ter, but with far greater rapidity. 


OF THE MACHINE. 


~ Every machine built is of 
ems of aolid mat- 
and they have been actu- 


nat that speed by expert opera- 


rapable 


‘ Ves 
ally ru 


tors. It js not claimed that this speet 
can be maintained by the average ope- 
rator, but it is cited as showing the 
perféction and capability of the ma- 
chine. In ordinary newspaper work the 


BAN 


wii! 


averag’ which can be and which is 
maintained under proper management 


is above 4000 ems per hour. The better 
class of operators are setting daily and 
continuously from $000 to §500 ems per 
hour, ahd in various offices the average 
throughout the month, taking into con- 
sideration all the operators, good and 
bad, is 4000 ema per hour. If an opera- 


tor after four months’ practice is un- 


able to maintain a speed of 3600 ems, 


he is below the average and should be 


removed from the machine. There are 
many operators who set, month after 
month, from 200,000 to 259,000 ems per 
week in eight hours per day. Mr. 
Smith of the Toledo Commercial set in 
one week 268,900 ema, an avepage of 
7683 ems per hour. 

The actual reeults in various offices 
will be found below. 

SPEED OF BEGINNERS, 

A mistaken idea prevatis that the 
trainjng of operators is a matter re- 
quiring a long period of time, and that 


OMPOSED 
MATRICES 


7, 


an office must be disorganized for a 
long time if machines are to be intro- 
Such is not the fact. If 
young compositors are selected and one 
expert operator employed for a few 
days to instruct and guide them and 
“set the pace,’ it will be found that 
the machines will pay from the start. 
In every office the average will be 
greatly reduced by one or more opera- 
tors slower than the remainder. 


Sof 


one for 
pressman 


| but 


In the. 


face of this fact the following results | 
were secured in offices, taking from the | 


cases men ignorant of the machines: 
In the Troy Times office an average 


ws 
? 


8. 


6f-2381-ems-wag, reached-in-the second | 


298) ems 
During the 


week, and during the fifth 


eins in eight hours. 


fifth week several | 
men able to set easily above 27,000 


In the Peoria Transcript office, “in a_ 


week from the time the machines were ’ 


started we were setting all the matter 
and we have nt set a line 
composition since.”’ 

In the office of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion the average on the fifty-third night 


tors. 
In the office of the Houston Post ma- 
chines were. started in April, and in 


of hand | 


| Was 2758 ems per hour for ali the opera-. 


June every operator could produce 
steadily 2000 ems per hour, and some of | 
them more. 

Aten, with 56 days’ practice, aver- 


aged 3469 ner hour by the day. 
Miller, 52 days’ 
62 per hour by the day. 
r, with 56 days’ practice, aver- 
oo09 Per hour by the day. 
Warner, with 23 days’ practic 
aged 3013 per hour by the day: 
This was all lid matter, without 
heads, leads, dashes or other phat. On 
the fifty-seventh day Mr. Aten aver- 
aged 3¥lv ems per hour. 
in the Chicago Inter-Ocean the aver- 
age was: Sixth week, 2500: seventh 
week, 2790 per hour, for fourteen opera- 
tors, good and bad. . 


e, 


aver- 


The investment in type for standing 


matter in an oOMice is frequently very 
great. The same matter may be kept 
standing in linotypes at the mere cost 


great loss from the breakage and wear of the type-metal, frequently less than 


one-fifth of the c 


aft 


of type. 


practice, aver- | 


The machine is perfectly adapted for | 


setting 
Street 


tabular 


vournal, 


matter. The 


ments, board and 


Wall | 
New York, sets daily | 
by the machine its clearing-house state- | 
stock quotations, 
In the machine! trade statements, and all its general | 


given prompt trial, and adopted if 


(and the speed with which the latter deo 


| Velops t} 


Many o'her papers set 
their market reports, baseball ree 
_ and statiatical tables, frequently 
f three or four columns tin width. 
Anything which ean he set In tabular 
form in solid type can also be set rap- 
idiv on the machine. 

Papers having larce nurnbers of small 
“ade te set find that there ta a great 
caving effected by the use of the ma- 
chines, and a number of machines afro 
used for this purpose alone. 


“THE RECORDER.” 


A Simple. but Wonderfully Accurate, Device 
in the Times Building. 

The life of a modern newspaper ig 
one of such rush and hurry that the 
utmost care must be taken to secure 
accuracy and prormptness in each detail 
of ita making. Anything which serves 
to facilitate this is hailed by publishers 


reading mattor. 
daily 


it prove satisfactory. 
have of 


plants 


Many devices 
late years heen added to the 
of the most extensive newse- 
papers. Notable among them are type- 
setting and line-caating machines, or 
linotypes, and perfecting presses, withe 
out which the newspaper that attempts 
to keep in the forefront of progress 
would, in these rapid days, be fighting 
at great disadvantage. 

An essential element, securing the 
requisite speed, which means no missed 
mails or disappointed readers, is the 
eélerity and exactness with which the 
forma are prepared for the stereotyper 


ie plates from the forms and 
delivers them to the waiting presseman. 
This is a case where a lost minute 
eounts for all It means missed trains 
and an overhayling from the business 
manager of the heada of each of the 
above named departments. Hereto- 
fore this has brought into conflict these 
department heads, each claiming that 
the delay was not in his department. 
Now all this is changed, and the chafige 
has been wrought by a silent monitor 
of aimple conatruction. 

In the counting-room, in full view of 
ail, is a plain clock movement with an 
adjustablo dial made of paper, divided 


into sections for each department, the 
head of which at the inetant he pér- 
forms any of the acta which go to 


meke the record, places a key provided 
for the purpose, and this instantly reg- 
isters on the clock dial the fact that he 


hes “gotten the first form from the 
compoelng-room,” sent the last form to 
the pressroom,’ “started the press,”” 


‘first papers delivered to the mailer,” 
“last mail made,”’ etc., etc. In conse- 
quence of this automatic regiatry, the 
manager Knows to the minute when 
each step of the work wag done, and 
all controversy between the various de- 
partments is eliminated. 
in the Times thiutiding, in addition to 
the regular personal reports from heads 
departments, there are pneumatic 
check stations—one for the foreman,, 
the atereotyper, one for the 
and one for the superiatend- 
ent of circulation. 
Promptness, accuracy and the fixing 
of responsibility have been secured By 
the introduction of the Pneumatic 
Vatchman Check Company's simple 
wonderful device, which, a few 
months ago, was placed in position 
under the direction of the agent of the 
Pneumatic Watchman Check Company 
of Columbus, OO. The device is simply 
invaluable in a daily newspaper office. 
It proves equaily valuable wherever a. 
time recorder is necessary. 


ROSTER OF «THE TIMES.”? 


Those Who Join in Making the Speediest 
Daily in Its Field. 
Harrison Gray Otis, editor and man- 
ager. 
EDITORIAL AND SPECIAL WRITERS. 


William A. Spalding (recently retired.) 

Mrs: Eliza A. Otis. 

L. E. Mosher. 

Harry Brook. 

IAW AL PORCE. 

William G. Taylor, city editor. 

W. R. Ream, illustrator, exchange ed- 
itor railway reporte* 

Cc. Washburn, telegraph and come- 
mercial editor, with scores of tele 
graphic correspondents. 

Miss H. &. Freeman, society reporter. 

E. Langley Jones, R. B. Nathan, W. 
P. James and Willidm R. Greenw 
reporters. 

PROOF-READERS. 

S. H. Laverty and Jay B. Arnold. 

BUSINESS OF FICE. 

L. E. Mosher, business manager. 

Albert McFarland, treasurer. 

Miss Marian Otis, secretary. 

F. X. Pfaffinger, cashier. 

A. M. McPherron, book-keeper. 

Miss A. M. Richardson, clerk. ; 

S. R. Henderson, advertising solicitow 

William Sechlador, janitor. 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT AND CARRIES 

SERVICE. 

Harry Chandler, superintendent of 
circulation. 

Bert Dennis, chief mailing clerk, with 
aseistants. 

Fred Chandler, 
with six carriers. 

Cc. E. Richardson, city district No. 2, 
with three earriers. 


city district No. 1, 


(. G. Spring, city district No. 3, with 
five carriers. 

F. L. Babe; city district No 4, with 
six carriers. 

W. Houser, city district No. 5, with 
five carriers. 

K. Thorpe city district No. 6, with 
six carricrs. “ 

reed, city disirict No. 7, with 
five carriers. 


. Bowles, city district No. 8, with 
four carriers. 

Gilmore, agent and correspond- 
ent, Pasadena, with eight carriers. 

B. W. Saunders, Santa Monica. 

W. H. Burnham, Compton, Florence 
and Vernon. 

William Dierk, Cahuenga Valley. 

Anthony Daly, Sierra Madre, 

J. W. Wilson, Lamanda Park. 

J. W. Harvey. Monrovia. 


J. A. Smith, Duarte. 
l.. T. Nathan, agent and corresponde 
ent, Azusa. 


F. E. Wood, Covina. 

John Urbanus, Claremont: 

-F. Fulkerson, North Ontario. 
Doran Bros., San Bernardino. 
T. M. Dugan, Redlands. 

J. E. Matot, Colton. 

Willet Gardner, Riverside. 

G. R. Billings, South Riverside. 

T. A. Hallowell, Jr., Ontario. 

Cc. P. Johnson, agent and correspond- 
ent, Pomona. 

F. B. Elwood, Alhambra. 

A. G. Herrick, Rivera, Whittier ang 

Downey. 

James Helmsen, Anaheim. . 
E. 5. Wallace, agent and correspon 
ent, Santa Ana and Tustin. 
. M. Allium, San Diego. 
G. D. Hoge, Santa Paula. 
Spurlock & Capita, Ventura. 
Cc. C. Kelton, Santa Barbara. 
COM PORING- ROO VM, 
N. E. Johnston, foreman. 
Frank field, assistant foreman. 
Ben Kardell. day foreman. 
Fred Schneider, linotype machinist. 
With a force of thirty linotype operae 
tors, compositors, battery-men and gak 
ley-boys. 
STEREOTYPE DEPARTMENT. 
Fred Ewald, foreman, with two Qe 
sistants. 
PRESSROOM, 
George W. Crawford, foreman, witli 
two assistants. 
Charles Maley, engineer and elec 
trician. 
_EASTERN OF TICE. 
H. D. La Coste, representative, Nea 
8° Park Row, New York. 


Bernard. Why are you sad, Mabel 
think- 

last 
to- 


darling? Mabel. I was just 
ing, dearest, that this was the 
evening we could be together unt# 
morrow!—(Buffalo Express 
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Young Mr. Willoughby, the energetic 
and reliable newsgatherer of The Times 
at San Bernardino, had written up his 
budget of the day's happenings and 
had dispatched it by messenger on the 
latest Santa Fe train. Iiis allotted 
task thus accomplished, he felt that 
certain equanimity and sense of free- 
dom which comes to every conscien- 
tious worker. with the consciousness 
that he has met a responsibility in a 
Satisfactory way. But the newsgath- 
erer who possesses that special organ of 
sense and intuition which ts commonly 
termed ‘‘a nose for news’ is never en- 
tirely off duty. His notes of the day 
being off his mind, the next thing for 
him to do was to address himself to 
his notes for tomorrow. There was laid 
out for his attention during the even- 
ing an amateur theatrical performance 
by the Comely Young Zephyrs, a local 
organization, and a wedding (in high 
life, of course) at the Church of St. 
Benedick. The young newsgatherer 
expected to look in for a few moments 
at each of these affairs, and, perhaps, 
secure several other items by the way, 
and in addition, there was a little matter 
of his own that demanded some atten- 
tion. As this was Mr. Willoughby’'s 
personal business and concerned him 
and only one other person “directly, the 


historian has no right te make dis- 
closures concerning it. The purposes 
of this narrative’ will be sufficiently 


served by stating that Mr. Willoughby 
could attend to his personal affair with- 
out neglecting his reportorial duties in 
the least. 


The hour is 12:30 midnight, and the 
streets of San Bernardino have as- 
sumed that unwonted loneliness which 
is only to be found in a large city 
wrapped in slumber. The quiet which 


Wrapped in slumber. 
has taken possession of the scene where 
only a few hours ago the hum of busi- 
ness filled the air impresses one with 
awe and mystery: the watcher sfands 
in the presence of Sleep and his brother 
Death. The rows of cottonwoods that 
line the street on either = side, 


form a narrowing perspective to the 


| 


and | 


lower valley seem like sentinel wraiths | 


waving their arms in despair. The 
cool breeze that blows down from the 
tops of the Sierra Madre iells of nothe 
ing but the silence of the far off pines 
and the deepening shadows on their 
mountain sides. Officer Prowle walks 
his beat along LD street with the 
measured tread of one who feels that 
the world is left in his charge, and he 
is responsible for it. He has no senti- 
ment to waste on the loneliness of the 
scene and no fancies to conjure up 
about the ranks of despondent cotton- 
woods or the blocks and blocks of 
buildinss that confrent him. 
Suddenly his attention is arrested by 
a dull concussion---something like what 
little Jobnunie describes as ‘‘dissant 
thuncer’—and there is a barely per- 
ceptible tremble of ihe ground beneath 


Officer Prowle hears something. 


his feet? The ‘creepy’ sensation in 
his knees tells him that something un- 
usual has happened; he never had such 
@ sensation as that from fear. Officer 
Prowle is not afraid, but he is puzzled. 

Hé thinks of an earthquake, 
quickly dismisses the idea: he thinks 
of an explosion somewhere in town, 
and wonders where it could have been, 


and whether it was a steam boiler or a 


coal oi: lamp. Meanwhile, he is me- 
chanically walking along. and. as he 
reaches the corne: sirect and 
Hiackberry avenue—where stands the 
great stone and iron fronted banking 
house of Chink, Spondulix & Co..—he 


fees a Main emerce 


ik from behind a bill- 
and sku'!k down 


the side street, 


coer 
we. tt 


Soter ha dh re: 

tater he hears a long low 
Officer Praowie le Not so ull that he 
Cannot put twe and iwo together. The 
Fiddle that 2 moment p lexed 
him is beginning w unravel. hure 
ries to the corner in time io catch sieht 
of the skulking figure as it darts into 
the alley Sehind the building. Then 


Oficer sounds a long, wild blast 
on his whiatiec. 4 
Young Willoughby 


has done the al- 
jotted round 


ef social gayetic¢s in his 
usuelly prompt and reporter-like man- 
ner, and is provided’ with a programme 
of the Comely Young Zephyrs ana 


copious notes of the bridal costume. 
the bridesmaids, best men and wedding 

exents: he has also picked up an- 
Other important item. He has just con- 
cluded his personai affair at the gate 
of a neat cottage a half mile or so 
@own the avenue, and the hinges are 


but, 


-of the building, where he could keepin 


sagged. He is. now on his way home- 
ward, when he hears the alarm sounded 
hy Officer Prowle. It is the work of a 
moment to run across the street and 
join the officer in front of Chink, Spon- 
dulix & Co.'s. 

“What's up, Jim?’ 

“Burglars,’’ was the laconic response. 
“Wait here, and don't let anybody 
come out in the front or side; I'm go- 
ing behind.’ And the officer was gone 
to investigate the cavernous depths of 
the alley, shouting back over his 
shoulder, “‘Use your gun'” 

It is not an unusual thing for the re- 
porter who is out at all times of night, 
and who rushes at the call of duty into 
the midst of all sorts of disturbances, 
to find himself pressed into service as 
a special officer. Young Willoughby 
accepted the situation with as much 
grace as he would have received an as- 
Signment from his city editor, and, re- 
volver im hand, he faced the corner 


view the front doors and the side win- 
dows. It is ‘useless to say that the 
situation was not trying, or that the 
young reporter remained as cool as a 
cucumber. 
nervous, but he was also alert and de- 
termined; and if, in the course of the 
hour and a half, or two hours (as it 
seemed to him,) that he remained at 
his post, a burglarious head had pro- 
jected itself through one of the open- 
ings, that head would certa nly have 
been shot at, though Willoughby might 
have started a sprinting match the next 
minute. But presently Officer Blevins, 
who had also heard the call, came up, 
and was informed of the situation. He 
relieved the tension somewhat. It is a 
good deal pleasanter to have company 
when you watch for burglars. 

“No use,”’ said Prowle, finally emerg- 
ing from the alley. ‘“‘They’re gone. 
Skipped.over the back fence just as I 
got around. I tried to follow them, but 
they dodged behind the hedge ‘and I 
fell into the zanja and lost my gun. 
Wet’s no name for it.””. And then, as 
he tried to shake off some.of the irri- 
gating moisture, the officer made some 
unguarded ré@mark about his luck. 
Welt.’ said 
can't catch ‘em now on a stern chase; 
let's look into things.” 


He was excited, he was | 


other officer; “wet 


Accepting the suggestion without 
further parley, the three proceeded. to 
the rear of the bank building, and a 
cursory glance showed that two of the 
iron bars a¢ross one of the 
windows had been removed, and that 
the sash stood open. With such ocau- 
tion as good judgment dictated, and 
provided with a dark lantern to il- 
lumine the situation, the - officers 
climbed through the opening, fol- 
lowed by the reporter. Further in- 
vestigation disclosed a sorry wreck 
within. The massive steel door of the 

Z 


. 


The wrecked safe. 
vault had been blown from its fasten- 


ings, and lay on the floor, amidst a 
wreek of furniture and a litter of 
papers. (No wonder Officer Prowle had 
felt the. ground shake beneath his feet!) 
Scattered about were the tools of the 
departed burglars—a brace and drilis, 
a sledge hammer and cold chisels, a 
jimmy, a can of powder, and a little 
bellows for blowing the fine grains into 
the lock. 

Our young reporter stopped only long 
enough to make a mental picture of 
the wreck, and then he was away on 
important business. It was now 25 
minutes past 1 o’clock. He hurried to 
the telegraph office, and wrote a dis- 


———— 


patch to The Times, as follows: | 
Term No. 2. 


“19 \ 
oueneme 


It will be noted that, in order to 
economize in the cost of transmission, 
the reporter eschewed prepositions, con- 
junctions, matter-of-fact verbs, and 
taken-for-granted titles. Some that he 
had written in the dispatch from force 
of habit, he crossed out on reading his 
copy over. The hieroglyphics at the 
head of the dispatch were put there by 
the operator to be transmitted like the 
rest. They are the telegraph company’s 
memorandum of the date and hour of 
filing, and signify that the dispatch is 
to be charged to the Times at special 
night rates. 

It was 1:36 o'clock when the San Ber- 
nardino operator ticked off the last 


_ Ticked off the last word. 
word of this dispatch, and, of course, 
it was not half a minute later that the 
recelyer at the Los Angeles end of the 


wire took the last word down. The 
Sheet Was taken from the table of the 
operator by a boy, who proceeded to 
take a letter-press copy of it, placing 
the latter on file with a stack of simi- 
lar papers to make the records of the 
office complete, and serve as data for 
the clerk to charge.up the dispatch to 
The Times at the _ special contract 
rates. 

The original sheet was enclosed in a 


telegraph envelope, along with a couple 


of pages of regular press dispatches, 
and sent by a messenger to the Times 
oftice. 

At 4:45 the envelope containing these 
dispatches was laid upon the deck of 
the telégraph editor in the Times office, 


who signed a receipt for the same on: 
a blank form carriéd in a Tittle book |- 


by the messenger. The receipt read: 

Times, 1:45 a.m.’’ 

The ‘147’ designated the number of 
the envelope. 

“Here's a special from San Ber- 
nardino,’” said the telegraph editor to 
the city editor, as he glanced hurriedly 
over the contents of the envelope. ‘‘I 


“Here's a special from San Bernardino.” 
suppose you want it to go with the San 
Bernardino stuff,”’ and, in response to 
an abstracted grunt, which he con- 
strued as an affirmative, he passed 
over the San Bernardino sheet. 

The city editor finished the report of 
a sensational suicide on Aiameda 
street, which he was looking over, 
and, putting a “scare head’’ on it, 
he took up the San Bernardino dis- 
patch 

On account of the lateness of the 
hour the city editor felt impelled to 
sacrifice the ‘‘sussiety’’ items, which he 
did with one fell swoon of the merciless 
blue pencil. At 1:48 the city editor had 
completed the task of revision. It will 
be seen that he had supplied all the 
missing verbs, prepositions and con- 
junctions, and whatever other words he 
deemed necessary to make 
sense.”’ The words “and are following 
hot scent’’ he struck out as redundant, 
and the allusion to the bank as one of 
the heaviest concerns in the county, he 
suppressed altogether, as the paper 


charges for puffs at 30 cents a line. | 


Of the three lesser items, two had been 
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slaughtered (in & newspaper office they 
use the word “killed”’) as stated, and 
the third he marked fqr the compositor 
to set off with a turned rule and a 
memorandum to the foreman to let it 
follow the regular San Bernardino 
items on the seventh page. 


Then the city editor pushed the re- 


Y¥T1) 


The merciless blue pencil. 
vised sheet of manuscript into the little 
receptacle of the Lamson _ carrier 
above his head, and,.with a quick jerk 
of a cord, sent the carrier flying along 
its wire into the composing-room. 

It came to a stop with a sharp click 
over the foreman’s desk, and he at once 
relieved the carrier of its contents and 
sent it flying back to the city editor 
to“be in readiness for another ‘‘wad’’ 
of copy. The foreman took.in the char- 
acter of the San Bernardino dispatch 
at a glance, and with a blue pencil he 
proceeded to make sundry marks on 
the face of the sheet regardless of the 
lines and interlines that already graced 
it. The heading he marked “D,” signi- 
fying that the compositor who set the 
head should follow’ the particular style 
known in the office by that designa- 


This map of Southern California shows the cities and principal to 
It shows at a glance ,where ‘‘The Times’”’ circulates. 

and, approximately, the region served from various ee Pa 

number of copies regularly delivered therein. 

from 1011 in the Pasadena district to 3 in the vicinity of Murrietta. 


Angeles. 


onto him, took the galley to the proof 
press and proved it. That is, he placed 
the galley on an iron stand with 
flanged sides, inked the type With a 
soft roller, placed a long strip of damp 
white paper upon the face of the type 
and then pushed a heavy impression 
roller, covered. with a tight-drawn felt 
blanket, over the face of the type, thus 
making a printed impression on the 
paper. This accomplished, he laid 
another long strip, this time of yellow 
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I ha dispatch as received. 


tion, which means a “drop” or “three- 
header.”’ Then he marked on the up- 
per half of the sheet ‘42 P,”’ and the 
lower half “43 P.’” These designations 
Were for the compositors who were 
io set the dispaich, and told them 
that they were to dump their 
matter  succesively. on the. fourth 
galley; also that the matter  be- 
longs to country correspondence, 
which is all marked “P.” Finally the 
foreman tock a tong pair of shears 
and snipped the copy into two ‘“‘takes”’ 


Sninped the copy. 


—dividing the dispatch into halves. 
This was to facilitate composition. The 
bisected sheet was then hung on the 
minion hook. That is the heok that 


was adorned with a legend telling the | 
matter taken from it | 


compositor that 
was to be set in minion type. 

It lacked ten minutes of 2? o’clock 
a.m. when the foreman compteted this 
mutilation. Two minutes later, Slug 
Nineteen, who had eampleted his 
previous take, reached through a little 
‘epening in the side of the foreman’s 
compariment and took one of the 
sheets. Haif a minute later Slug Three 
came atong and drew the second prize. 
At 2:12 o’clock Slus Three dumped his 
stickful of type on the fourth galley, 
leaving room for Slug Nineteen to dump 
just ahead of him, which he did a min- 
ute and a half thereafter. At 2:35 the 
galley was full. having received contri- 
butions from half a dozen other indus- 
trious slugs working on other. copy. 
and the devil, who had got a move 


| 
| 
| 


— 


monotonous tone, 


paper, on the type and took an impres- 
sion on that also. This was the dupli- 
cate. The yellow strip he hung on a 
hook behind the proof-press with other 
“dupes.”’ These yellow strips are the 
property of the printers, who use them 
to measure the quantity of type set 
by each. The boy jmext washed the 
type clear of. the remaining ink, and 
then carried the galley back to the 
battery, where he left it while he 
gathered up the copy from which the 
type had been set, and this, with the 
proof, he carried to the proof-reader’s 
room. He shoved the papers through 
2. little spring door and hung them on 
a hook against the inside of the wall, 
at the same time ringing a bell to at- 
tract the proof-reader’s attention. 

This was the busiest time of the 
night for the proof-reader. He had 
been wading through a succession of 
proofs. since 8 o'clock p.m., and had 
read editorials, advertisements, local, 
telegraph, correspondence—a good deal 
of everything—and now he wes strain- 
ing every nerve in the rush that always 
comes just before the wind-up. As 
soon as he had finished a column of 
legal ads, he took from the hook the 
last galley proof that the devil had 
passed in, handing the copy to his as- 
sistant, or copy holder, while he ad- 


The busiest time of the night. © 
justed the proof on the tabie before 


him. It was 2 o'clock and forty-two 
minutes when he began to read the 
San Bernardino dispatch in a galloping, 
accenting no word 
except one of unusual length or doubt- 
ful spelling, which he wished to assure 
himself about. As he hurriedly read, 


. 


pleted his task,“and he then 


CIRCULATION MAP. 


It will be noticed 


the copy holder followed him in the 
copy,.line by line, and called out if he 
discovered an error. The proof-reader 
marked all trrors on the margins of the 
proof. In six minutes he had com- 


The make-up. 
ing it on a: hook and ringing a bell to 
attract the devil’s attention. The copy 
holder “‘jabbed’’ his hand full of copy 
on a standing hook before him, for 


future reference, if required. As the 
proof went back to the composing room 
it appeared thus: 


nardino Bank. 


SAN BERNARDINO, May 6.—(Special 
to The Times.) Between J4melwe and 
ome o'clock this. morning the bank of 
igk, Spondulix &-Co., on the curner 
treet and Hackberry avenue, was 

by burglars, who broke through 


@ rear window by filing 


blew the ,vault door off 
‘They were 
Officer Prow 


fort to captdre 


T 


as 

was fot opened 
T 

clem 


night at 9 o'clock 


At 2:44 the apprentfte boy handed the 
proof with its proper galley of type to 
Slug Nineteen, and it then became the 
duty of the latter to correct his errors. 
He did so deftly and expeditiously, and 
passed the galley to Slug Three. Every- 
thing in the composing-room was now 
at high tension, for the work of the 
night was being rounded up. The as- 
sistant foreman had already closed the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth and eighth 
pages, and passed them along to the 
stereotype room. The seventh page 
came next, and all the “country stuff 
had to be in place within the next eight 
minutes. The compositors as they cor- 
rected their errors had withdrawn their 
slugs and the matter was now ready to 
be transferred to the form. The 
make-up took the San Bernardino dis- 
patch from ‘the galley, putting the 
burglary just below the San Bernardino 
budget, and injecting the items into the 
brevities. 

The burglary, in its corrected form, 
appeared as follows: 


BURGLARY. 


Unsuccessful Attempt to Rob.a.San Ber- 
nardino Bank. 

SAN BERNARDINO, May 6.—(Special 
to The Times.) Between 12 and 1 
o'clock this morning the bank of Chink, 
Spondulix & Co., on the corner of D 
street and Hackberry avenue, was en- 
tered by burglars, who broke through a 
rear window by filing off the iron bars 
and lifting the sash with a jimmy. 
They blew the vault door off with pow- 
der. They were surprised while at 
work by Officer Prowle, who’ made & 
heroic effort to capture the robbers, 
but failed. It is believed that no plun- 
der was secured, as the inner door of 
the safe was not opened. In making 
their hasty exit, the burglars left a full 
kit of tools. Fin 

The officers think they have a good 
clew. 

At 2:54 o’cloek the seventh page was 


in the stereotyper’s hands, and at 
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3 o'clock and ten minutes he had com- 
pleted a turtle-shell cast of the form. 
The page was finished eight minutes 
later, and the two went rattling down 
the elevator:to the pressroom. 

The other pages had ‘Ali gone down 
before, and the pressman’s assistants 
had adjusted them to the cylinders of 
the press. Pages 1 and 7 were put in 
place in a minute and a half, while the 
pressman made his few final adjust- 
ments of the machinery, and started 


and lifting the sash witb a fino 
rit 


while at work by 


the engine. ‘Then he said, ‘“‘All ready!” 
and one of the assistants gave a quick 
turn to the brake, and the great ma- 
chine started. The pressman’s report 


“Unsuchadcessfut Attempt to Rod a San Ber- 
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The jury in the Clamp 
brought in 2 verdict of acquitta eae 
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shows that on that particular morning 
the paper went to press at 3:25 o'clock. 
The finished papers were delivered by 
the press at the rate of 24,000 an hour. 
In fifteen minutes the mailing clerk 
had made up his San Bernardino bud- 
get and other budgets to go out over 
the Kite-shaped track, and at 5 min- 
utes to 4*the @livery wagon was on 
its way to the Santa Fe depot. At 7 
o'clock the train pulled out on its 
journey to San Bernardino, 
and Mentone. 


Mr. Chins, the president of ‘the ‘bank 
of Chink, Spondulix & Co., is a man of 


In the stereotypey’s hands. 

rural tastes and horticultural fancies. 
He has a fine fruit farm and an ele- 
gant villa at Redlands, where he re- 
sides, driving down to San Bernardino 
daily to attend to business. On the 
morning of May 6 he was not feeling 


very Well, and he did not leave his com- 


_fortable bed until about 8 o’clock. Half 


an hour later he rang for a ‘servant 
and had his toast and coffee and his 
Times sent up to him. Like most peo- 
ple living at suburban points, he was 


interested most in his home news, and . 
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fos Cnacles 


Sudan Tunes: - 


2, 1895. 


» he tu first to the Southern Cali- 
ornia p He ran his eye rapidly 
1own the San Bernardino column, and 
aturally it was attracted by the head- 
ng, “Burglary.” His casual interest 
was greatly augmented at the further 
isclosure: ‘“‘Unsuccessful attempt to 
‘ob a San Bernardin® bank,” and it 
rew decidedly personal and lively 
when, a little further down, he caught 
he words, “Chink, Spondulix & Co.” 
it was then that he gave such a start 
hat he knocked his plate off the table, 
and, with distending eyes, exclaimed: 
‘Mein Gott in himmel!! Whas is dass?’ 

That put a conclusion to his coffee- 
and-toast breakfast, and also altered 


Mr, Chink makes a discovery. _ 
his previous determination to stay at 
home that day and “rest up.” He 
hastily glanced through the remainder 
of the dispatch, ordered his tearn, and 
in ten minutes more was on his way to 
San Bernardino. 

I? you were te ask Banker Chink his 
opinion of newspapers generaliy, he 
would say that they are a great in- 
stitution, and ne would probably take 
occasion to say that The Times is by 
nil odds the speediest paper in Southern 
Califoania; but he would hardly realize 
how many pedéple hed to co-operate and 
how many details were involved in 
preparing and piacing before him that 
one item which concerned him so 
deeply. 


THE “COLUMBIA.” . 


—— 


A Machine That is Indeed a 
“Triumph of the'Age.” 


One of R. Hoe & Co.'s Latest and Best 
inventions — Massive, Powerful, 


A WORD ON THE PRESS HISTORY OF THD 
TIMES. 

Upon the occasion of installing a new 
préss of unusual capacity, it is interest; 
ing to look backward a little. 

From very small beginnings The 
Times has steadily grown to the posi- 
tion it now occupies among the perma- 
nent institutions of Southern California 
and among the foremost journals of the 
State and country. . 

A graphic illustration of the process 
of evolution which this journal-has un- 
dergone is furnished by a brief descrip- 
tion of the different kinds of presses. 
which have been used from time to 
time in the office. 

When its immediate predecessor, the 
little Weekly Mirror, with pages scarce 
bigger than a Brobdignagian man's 
hand, was projected upon a diverted 
populace as an advertising sheet, away 
back in February, 1873, a half-medium 
Gordon job press, with a capacity of 
800 impressions per hour (one side of 
the sheet only) was sufficient for the 
requirements of ‘‘the smallest paper in 
California.’’ The old style methods of 
turning out the littl sheet were in 
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Prinls, folds and counts 4..6, 8, 
“10,12, and {6 page papers. 
per hour, also: 4-, 6 and & 


24-000 per hour, 


HOE. & CO NEW LONDON., 


work it was designed by its builders to 
perform. It has fairly earned the 
laurel wreath. Rapid, reliable and ex- 
cellent as is: the ‘“‘Presto,”’ however, 
its capacity has been outgrown by the 
steadily advaneing Times, which dur- 
ing the past year has issued, on week- 
days alone, more than one hundred 
editions exceeding eight pages each. 
The necessity which thus so fre- 
quently arises for printing ten or 
twelve pages a day (saying nothing of 
the Sunday editions, which are now 
from twenty to twenty-four pages 


each) has made the possession of a new, 


— and faster machine indispens- 
able. 

The ‘‘Presto’’—the machine hitherto 
in use—has a capacity of four and 
eight-page papers, and also prints two- 
page supplements; but here its capacity 
for multiplying pages and sheets at a 
single operation ceases. 

So, as the needs of The Times re- 
machine 


double web, .after having received its 
first fold by passing over the ‘‘former,” 
is cut into eight-page papers. 

The ten-page papers are secured by 
using a two-page-wide roll of 34inches 
andsa one-page-wide roll of 17% inches, 
the latter running at half speed. Two 
four-page sheets are collected from the 
34-inch roll, and the two-page sheet 
from the 17%-inch roll is slipped in be- 
tween them by a special mechanicai 
device before they pass over the 
‘‘former.”’ 

Twelve pages are secured from two 
34-inch rolls, one run at half speed. 
Two four-page sheets are collected from 
one roll and another four-page sheet is 
slipped in from the other roll running 
at half speed, by means of the same 
device as on ten pages, before they 
pass over the “former.” 

Fourteen-page papers are obtained 
from one three-page-wide or 51%4-inch 
roll, and a one-page-wide or 17%-inch 


arrangement of the machine for print- 
ing a red page, when needed: 


R. Hoe & Co. 
Printing Press Manufacturers, 
Grand street, 
NEW YORK, May 10, 1893. 

Col. H. G. Otis, President Times-Mir- 
ror Co., Los Angeles, Cal.—Dear Sir: 
We are now taking down and boxing 
for shipment to the Los Angeles Times 
one of the finest printing presses we 
have ever manufactured. In it we 
have combined every improvement for 
fast printing up to date. It produces, 
from a single set of plates, either 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14 or 16-page papers, all folded 
and counted, and with the supplements 
inset and pasted. The speed is the 
same as our fastest presses, and we 
congratulate you upon the increasing 
prosperity and circulation of the Los 
Angeles Times, making such a press 
a necessity. 

With best wishes for the future, and 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PAGE. 


Among the distinctive features of 
Tue Times which attract readers is the 
‘Southern California page,’’ containing 
condensed daily reports of the local 
news ofall the more important towns 
in the southern part of the State. The 
people of Southern California are essen- 
tially a reading community, people 
who have been in the habit of 
having their daily paper with their 
breakfast, and who are not satisfied 
with aweekly paper. Of course every 
town or community cannot have its 
local daily, and to meet this ‘‘long-felt 
want’’ the ‘Southern California page’’ 
of Tur Times was called into being. It 
has been a success from the start, and 
has increased with the steady growth of 


there was one on this granite layout 
yesterday and last night tilrat mi raty 
nearly frightened the Lagle bird into 


crowd of eagle‘eyed and alert-headed 
people who meandered aronnl over the 
establishment above which stand 
guardina rather smoke-encrusted uni- 
form of gold leaf, and the way it—the 
aforesaid crowd Of experts and others-— 
absorbed facts and information about 


Iioe machinery, it would take a more 
agile and away-up pen than the Eagie 
bird’s to describe. 

They swarmed up the granite steps in 
the cash basin down stairs, did those 
cohorts of engineers, experts and such; 
thev flocked into the apartmént on the 
second floor, where Mr. Mergenthaler's 
parlyzers with astonishment do busi- 
ness; they rallied on Mr. i:wald’s melt- 
ing department where he has fun with 
papier mach matrices and hot metal 
which stereotypes things; they marched 
and countermarched among the big rolls 
of paper down in the basement, where 
ideas are struck off from the whirling 
cylinders at the rate of 2400 sheets of 
ideas a minute; they looked, they asked 
questions, and I could see in my eagle- 
istic and rather artless way that they 
were thinking. large cardinal-red 
thoughts, about the wonderful things 
the human inventor is capablé 6f evolv- 
ing from his factory of thought when 
he sets himself really to work. 

Great indeed is the array of cog- 
wheels and things which circled around 
in glee yesterday for the delectation 
and enlightenment of the multitude, 
and great was the array of intellect 
and sabe which looked on and enjoyed 
seeing the things done by a little quiet 
steam engine down under the sidewalk, 
which nobody paid any pé@rticular at- 
tention to, but which, in times back, 
when G. Washington was a cutting 


bust this individual's nerve. I'm hese 
to stay!"’. 
That's the sort of an American cite 
iven that is fitto parade around under 
the radiant shimmer of Old Glory, and 


oe glad he has a chahce to live in @ 
untry which has banks to bust. 
(ont. with both feet anda club, npon 
the rip-roaring fellows who get in line 


and double-leaded style about 


what dark and bloody things they will 


_doif they fail to get their money out of 


the bank: 


and then, when thev get up 


to the teller’s wicket, only pull down a 


doliar and eighty-five cents! 


f:ive me the royal gentleman with 
sand who, in face of frightened depos- 
and an apparent financial 


smash-up. continues to lug into the tem- 
pie of the money-changers great back- 


, loads of silver and goldand places them 
on deposit. 

want to tell you that I wonld rather, 

ten times over, be a busted bird of free- 

dom any day. and have people remark 


Speaking of runs, ] wantto teil. you | 


insolvency and an eariy grave unti! he 
struck the combination.. When I dis. 
covered, however, wh2t was going on |. 
just chuckled in f.ce. It was the | 
cohorts of experts, engineers and 
bosses of various kinds, who came 
around in the afternoon to see Mr. 
Mergenthaler, his linotype, show. off; 
and also tosee Vir. Hoe, his printing 
press, dance a hoedown over paper 
from Kaukauna, Wis., on the bank of 
ox River. it wasthe galaest sort of a 


things that ‘‘set up’’ ideas, and another 
thing that prints ‘em lively; how they | 
reveied inthe rattle of the linotypes 
andthe coffee-mill-like grind of the 


, about 


upon my bloodedness and superb quale 
ity of nerve. thanto dwell among the 


scared lot who have their wads in the 
safe deposits. 
And that's how the Eagle bird feels 


‘about bank runs and the bank runners, 


So, there! 

Few things have so delighted this 
fowl of the forest. the piney mountain 
tops and the breezy expanse.of sun-filled 
sky, asthe way inwhich those guards 
up at Folsom get out intothe open and 
snoot. 

The matchiess manner in which they. 
handle the gun named after Brother 
Winchester, and that crank-operated 
pepper box which Mr. Gatling got up 
one time, has only beén equaled by the 
way thatliveryman at Coffeyville, Kan., 
pumped sinkers into those Dalton boys, 

Slowly but.surely the people of the 
great Kepublic seem to be getting 
pretty tolerably evea with the Sontag 
family. 

Also Christopher Evans, Esq. 

The whirligig of tfme, which is read 
in expensive and richly-illuse 
trated volumes, aided and abetted by 
the firearms which’ the firm of Win- 
chester, Gatling & Co., are wont te 
turn out in such finetrim for effective 
effectiveness against the enemy's works, 
is doing a land office business of late. 

Wherefore the Eagle bird rejoice 
like wildfire. it was a great day for 
unfreedom when that other Sontag 
boy, brooded over by Mr. Aull, got 
mixed up among the bullets and rocks 
nigh onto Folsom prison. 

For which season of fine shooting the 
fowl of the air, known far and wide as 
the Eagle bird of commerce, lifts up 
his voice in glad acclaim and shrieks: 

Whoopee! THe 


SUCCESS ASSURED. 


Chamber of Commerce Excursion 
World's Pair. 

The board-of directors of the Chame 
ber of Commerce having under conside 
eration plans for an excursion of the 
members and their families to the 
World’s Fair in a special train, to leave 
Los Angeles about the lst of Septem- 
ber, has sent out a circular letter to 
the members, asking their opinion of 
the plan and whether there is a rea- 
sonable probability that they can ac- 
company the party. Although the cir- 
culars have been out but twodays, 
ninety members have already returned 


to the 


roll. which runs at half speed. The 
51%-inch roll is cut im 
same ‘manner as when printing six- 
page papers, and two of these six-page 
papers are collected and an extra two- 


the paper until it has become one of its, 
most important news features and one 
Yours very truly, R. HOE-& co. —} efthe main features in building up the 4 
With: | substantial circulation which Tir 


vogue for several years—the paper un- 
dergoing enlargemen\k, however, requir- 
ing the use of a larger machine, and 
gradually developing into a _ sure 
enough newspaper. 


will facilitate the rapid production of 
large papers, insetting the sheets and 
pasting when desired—such a machine 
was ordered by the Times-Mirror Com- 


an answer. Of these, sixty say that 
they expect to go, making a total of 
140 people to be counted upon. As 
there-are 62° members, therea@re oyer 


thanking..you. for, past, favors, we re- down of cherry trees, were done by the 


expenditure of much muscle and the 
ation_of much moisture on the 
part of the printer men. 


In December, 1881, the Daily Times 
first appeared. It was a small folio, 
printed on a Potter drum-cylinder 
press, capable of turning out, on an 
average, no more than aboyt 1400 im- 
pressions per hour of a sheet printed 
on one side only, thus making neces- 
sary the running through of every 
sheet twice. The printing office was 
then on the second floor of the Downey 
Block, and water power was used to 
propel the Times press and other ma- 
chinery. The ‘‘water question’ was even 
then a binding one in Los Angeles, and 
the power furnished used to get ‘“‘power- 
ful weak" at times, so much so that 
the drum cylinder was every now and 
then in daager of falling down on itself 
and the publishers. Those were ‘‘par- 
lous’’ times in the newspaper business 
of this city. 

This went on till October, 1884, when 
an improved machine for The Times 
was acquired—a two-revolution, small- 
cylinder Campbell press, with a tapac- 
ity of 2100 impressions an hour—still 
one side only at a time. 

The ,Campbell was used till 1887, 
when, upon occupying the new Times 
Building, a double cylinder Hoe press 
Was put in, having a capacity of 3500 
impressions an hour. This was a vast 
improvement over the preceding ma- 
chines, enabling the office to keep up 
fairly well, for the time being, with the 
growing demands of The Times upon 
its press facilitjes. But these facilities 
were soon outgrown, and another step 
forward had to be taken. 

Early in 1888 a single perfecting press 


capacity of 10, to 11,000 perfect eight- 
page papers per hour. That is to say, 
this press, working at a high rate of 
speed, on the rotary principle, and em- 
pioying curved stereotype plates in- 
stead of flat type forms, and using a 
continuous web or roll of paper instead 
of single flat sheets, turned out the 


counted in lots of ten each and de- 
livered at the running speed above in- 
dicated; the several operations named 
‘following each other in such quick 
succession as to be practically simul- 
taneous in their occurrence. This su- 
perior machine has been in daily use 
for more than five years, never missing 
a tric': nor having had a day off. In 
that long period it has printed millions 
of copies of The Times and proved 
itself a most reliable machine for the 


Was put in—t Hoe ‘“‘Presto,”’ with a 


paper all printed, cut, folded, pasted, | 


pany; and Messrs. R. Hoe & Company 
of New York, who, by the common 
admission of the printers and publish- 
ers of the world, easily occupy the first 
place as printing-press builders, un. 
dertook the contract. After several 
months of constructive and experi- 
mental work with the object of intro- 
ducing improvements, the ‘“‘Columbia’’ 
Was turned out. It was shipped across 
the continent via the Santa Fe route, 
set up in the Times pressroom by 
Charles T. Stewart, the expert ma- 
chinist who came on for the purpose, 
and is now in perfect running order. 
DESCRIPTION, 

The capacity of this new machine 
is very great and its operation very 
effective, convenient 
The machine is complicated in con- 
struction, yet simple and certain in 
operation. It is a stereotype perfecting 
press of an entirely new pattern—Hoe's 


latest achievement in press building—-. 


constructed especially for The Times 
at a cost of $25,000. It turns out com- 
plete 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 14-page papers at 
will, insetting all the sheets when de- 
sired—also 16-page papers—doing its 


work with lightning-like rapidity by a: 


series of operations so nearly simulta- 
neous as to make them apparently one. 

The several processes of producing 
complete papers of a differing number 
of pages, varying from four to sixteen, 
are here described in plain language 
for the information of non-technical 
readers: 

The four-page papers are run straight 
away from a 34-inch roll, not cut until 
after they receive the first fold dowh 
the center margin, after having passed 
over the ‘‘former.’’ 

The six-page papers are obtained by 
using a 651%-inch or three-page-wide 
roll. The web is split at a point 34 
inches from the edge, and the remain- 
ing 17% inches of the sheet is passed 
around a turning bar, and brought un- 
derneath the 34-inch web,.where it is 
pasted; then the web passes over the 
“former” and receives its first fold and 
is cut in the same manner as the four- 
page papers. 

The eight-page papers are obtained 
by using a 68-inch roll, which is split 
in the center and one-half transferred 
by means of turning bars underneath 
the other half in the same manner as 
the’ six-page pers. The sheet is 
pasted in the center margin, and the 


and practical: 


page sheet slipped in before passing 
over, the ‘“‘former.”’ 

Sixteen-page papers are run from the 
same size as the eight-page or 68-inch 
roll. The roll is split'in the center the 
Same as when printing eight pages, and 
four four-page sheets are collected be- 
fore passing over the ‘‘former.”’ 

The speed of the new machine is 
given below. It is designed to print, 
cut, paste, fold, count and deliver The 
Times at a running speed of— 


12.000 sixteen-page papers per hour. 
12,000 fourteen-page papers per hour. 
12,000 twelve-page papers per hour. 
12,000 ten-page papers per hour. 
24,000 eight-page papers per hour. 
24,000 six-page papers per hour; 
24,000 four-page papers per hour. 


The cylinders take plates that print 
either six, seven or eight columns to 
the page, as may be desired. 

This is the only press of its kind on 
the Pacific Coast, and there is no other 
just like it in the United States. No 
finer, more complete or relatively 
faster press was ever built by the great 
firm of R. Hoe & Co. As the 
work progr@ssed, radical changes and 
improvements were made, and the ca- 
pacity of the machine was greatly in- 
creased. 

Chief among many advantages to be 
derived from the possession of this 
superb and versatile press will be its 
capacity to print, inset and paste, at a 
single operation, ten and twelve-page 
papers on week-days, thus dispensing 
with the necessity of inserting extra 
sheéts by hand—a beon to advertisers, 
readers and:carriers. 


WHAT THE BUILDERS SAY. 


Following are letters from Messrs. 
R. Hoe & Co. of New York, builders of 
the “Columbia”: 


NEW YORK, Sept. 23, 1892. 
Dear Sir: .. Your press will print 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 14 pages, insetting all 
the sheets, as well as a 16-page paper: 
so vou see it is far in advance of the 
other machine. We intend to send you 
something of which we can all be proud, 
knowing the influence your office will 
have upon the newspapers on the Pa- 
cific Coast and elsewhere. 
Yours very .truly, R. HOE & CO, 
Mr. H. G. Otis, 
The Times-Mirror Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
A subsequent letter announces the 


and 


The Times is better prepared than ever 
before to go on with its chosen work 
of helping to upbuild the fairest land 
under heayen’s: bright sun. 

The press and collateral machinery 
filled two large freight cars of the 
Santa Fe Railway, the contents weich- 
ing. 78,450 pounds, and costing nearly 
$1500 for freight from New York to Los 
Angeles. It has required a month to 
set the press up, and it has a founda- 
tion “rock-ribbed and eternal as the 
sun,.”” whichis destined to become 
famous in the history of printing ma- 
chinery. HARRISON GRAY OTIS. 


Y.M.1. Counciis Consolidate. 

The Young Men’s Institute of this 
-city held an important meeting in their 
hall last Wednesday evening, the 28th, 
the grand secretary of the order, 
George A. Stanley, coming especially 
from San Franciscoto be present. A 
large attendance from both of the Los 
Angeles councils was present, W. A. 
Ryan occupying the chair. It was de- 
cided to consolidate, under the name of 
the Los Angeles Council No. 14, ¥.M.1. 
This action was taken upon the repre- 
sentation of the grand secretary that 
the organization in this city would pros- 
per much better under one leadership. 

The Young Men’s Institute now num- 
bers nearly eight thousand members in 
California alone, and is steadily grow- 
ing in numbers and prosperity through- 
out British Columbia and the Eastern 
States. The councils in this city num- 
ber nearlytwo hundred members, and 
winder the new order of things bids fair 
to outnumber any fraternal organization 
in Los Angeles. 


Petty Offenders. 

Justice Seaman fined Joseph Vallet 
$5 for fast driving yesterday. 

Pat Moriarty was up on two charges 
of being drunk, and was fined $5 and 
$3 respectively. 

Three vagrants were disposed of, and 
F. P. Baelestero was required to pay 
$5 for battery. 

David Wilson and Dan McMahon, the 
two boys who wereon Frijday found 
guilty of petty larceny, appeared for 


sentence. They were fined $15 each. 


TIMES enjovs. 

Commencing with Pasadena, the field 
has been enlarged until it now includes 
daily budgets of local news from San 
Bernardino, Redlands, Kiverside, Po- 
mona, Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, 
Redondo, Long Beach, Catalina, besides 


semi-weekly and tri-weekly reports 
from various other points. These places 
are ‘‘covered’’ locally—that is, the 


news is gathered by regular paid report- 
ers and treated in a condensed form pre- 
cisely as if printed ina local paper. The 
instructions to reporters is to get the 
news in as condensed form as possible, 
which is transmitted to the main office 
the same day, the superior local rail- 
road facilities rendering this plan prac- 
ticable, and it makes its appearance 
simultaneously with all the other news 
of the day intime for the out-of-town 
subscribers’ early breakfast. In special 
cases, and when occurrences of import- 
ance take place, too late forthe mails 
the telegraph is freely used. ‘ 
Inall the principal towns the papers 
are delivered by carrier, the same as 
in the city, and the subscriber has his 
paper thrown on his front doorstep, 
just the same as if he lived within the 


| corporate limits of Los Angeles. 


On February 14, 1892, Tux Tres es- 
tablished a special early train over the 
**Kite-shaped track’’ of the Santa Fé, 
which continued until November 1 of 
the same year, when changes in the reg- 
ular railroad schedule made it possible 
to dispense with it. 

No feature of Tue Times receives 
more careful attention, in proportion to 
its importance, than does the Southern 
California page. 


THE only Keeley Institute in Southern 

California is at Riverside. The Los An- 
eles office is at rooms &4 and 6, New 
ilson Dlock. 


REDONDO ocean front lots at auction 
Saturday, July 8 See advertisement. 


PAPER-HANGERS! 
cost at Eckstrom & 


You can buy at 
Strasburg’s closing- 


out sale. 

LANTERN SLIDES, blue prits, biue 
paper for architects. Bertrand, 
ain. 


WHITE FISH at H. Jevne’s. 


Indeed and indeedy, it was a gala 
time--yesterday afternoon and last night 
was—and the icagle bird was real glad 
to welcome the busy throng who had a 
desire to see things sect up by machin- 
ery, and another machine a printin’ of 
’em off after they were set up. 

But speaking about runs again, I want 
to tell you just between us, kind of con- 
ftidential like, that I was so disgusted 
with that bank runthe other day that 
my utterer was. eompletely silenced. 
You might have observed, perhaps, that 
the Eagle bird, by chance, didn’t say 
anything ‘tall last Sunday. 

Well, that was what was the matter. 

The run on the banks, by a blooming 
array of stemwinding ijjits, so upset 
me that I positively couldn’t holler a 
single screech. 

But now, fellow-birdlings, I want to 
say that the fowl of the high tower has 


to go on record before it is too late to 
get on the great register of immortal 
ideas, that some of vou human critters 
acted worse than birds. 

Yea! even worse than geese. 

{ will go farther and assert—even 
worse than goslings. 

You made me droop with wearqmess, 
some of yqu humans did, and I took ona 
‘dislike of your style of people that was 
too thick to talk. 

What a gang of crazy and off-color 
folks you were! And aren’t you 
ashamed—of—yourselves’ Didn’t you 
look nice standing out there in line try- 
ing to make Maj. Bonebrake, the solid, 
unhappy’ 

Wasn't you 2 nice lot of four-bit 
galoots. anyhow’ 

Lordy! how the Eagle bird does de- 
spise arunGer on general principles, 
anyway. 

Give unto me the party who stays by 
the game and says in large bold-face 
type. ‘Well, if the whole blooming 
hoosting-match is gcing to cave in, 1 
propose to cave in along with the 
crowd.’ 

Or that otherkind of an admirable 
party who says, ‘‘You may bust the 
bank, but I'll be dod binged if you can 


recovered his second wind, and wishes 


five hundred yet to hear from, and, 


‘from the prompt and affirmative acswers 


so far received, it looks as though the 
excursion was bound to be a success, in- 
cluding not less than 200 people, and 
probably running well up to 300. 

Oue or two have said they should like 
to have the date earlier than September. 
Fight or ten have said they do not 
propose to gaif rates are not less than 
at present. A great many express be- 
lief that the rates will be lower. 

*To the question that was put, whether 
the plan is a good one, various answers 


have been received. They inciude 
‘‘ves,’’ ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘excellent,’’ ‘bril- 
liant,’” ‘‘admirable,’’ ‘‘grand.” One 
man says it ought to make Southern 


California famous; and Mr. Bilicke of 
the Hollenbeck says: -‘The plan is a 
most excellent one, and one which will 
be 2 greqt advertisement for Southern 
California if carried out in the manner 
the Chamber of Commerce usually does 
things.’ Several say they would like 
to take babies, if there is no objection, 

On the question of hotel accommoda- 
tions, about two-thirds say they want 


hotol accommodations upon _§arriv- 
ing in Chicago. One man remarks, 


however, with great frankness, that 
he doesn’t wish accommodations, 
cause he expects to sponge upon his 
friends when he gets there. ' 
Those who have so tar made actual 
acceptance and propose to go are: ° 
A. Bingham of the Pacific Clay Manu- 
facturing Company, J. L. Pavkovitch, 
J.C. Cunningham, W. F. Arend, RY. 
McBride, N. B. Carter, E. S. Hubbard, 
John. A. Pirtie, M. P. Snyder, A. Cc, 
Bilicke, J. E. Aull, Hays & Snedeker, 
Gowen, Enperle & Co., B. FP. Giddings, 
W. H. Neiswender, Grider & Dow, 
Jacob Adloff, C. H. Brown, George Rice, 
H. O. Haines, F. H. Longley, C. H. 
Hance, Julius Seick, N. O. Anderson, 
Alfred Cooper, Charles W. Palm, J. W. 


Fray, Wood & Church, W. H. Wheeler, 


|W. 


Hoegee, Henrv Hazard, H. C, 
Worland, Albert Thomas, F. ?. Wyman, 
E. G. Taylor, W. H. Hill, E. Vanorman, 
F. T. Howland, E. Botton, C. E, Day 
and C. S. Traphagen. 2 


PRUNELLS at H. Jevne’s. 


Esberg, Bachman & Co., 


Distributing Agents. 


HAVANA FILLED Cl GAR! 
Nan Francisco 
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The “Columbia” Stereotype Perfecting Press 


UNIQUE FOUNDATION 


OF THE 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Laid 1893. 


— — 


' Composed of Stones, Marbies and Other Objects of Interest Gathered from 


Many Quarters of the Globe. 


AUTHENTIC DESCRIPTION AND LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 


From California: 
1 Stode from the oldest building in-Los Angeles, 1506. 


wn 


10 
it 
12 
13 
- 14 
15 
16 


16a Rock from the oldest building in San Pedro, from the ruins of an old 


24 


‘ 26 Glass lava or obsidian from Mount Shasta. 


27 


23 


29 
30 
31 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


Stone from Old Courthouse, Los Angeles. 


Stone from New Courthouse, Los Angeles. 


Stone from Old City Hall, Los Angeles. 
Stone from New City Hall, Los Angeles. 


Indian fisherman's stone sinker from Catalina Island. 


Iuombago from Los Angeles County. 


Stone from Point Loma Lighthouse, San Diego. 


Mica schist from summit of Mount Grayback, San Bernardino county. 


Stone from foundation of Santa Barbara Lighthouse. 


Stone from Santa Barbara [lission. 


Granite from Pacific Granite Company's quarry, Rocklin. 
Adobe bricks from Mission San Juan Capistrano, 116 years old: 
Six blocks ot State Prison granite from Folsom quarry. 


Porphyry from South Riverside. 


tock from Government breakwater at San Pedro, quarried on | ~ 


Santa Catalina Island. 


adobe built by John Forsterin 1824—the original embarcadero. 


Asphalt 
Sulphur ore 
Gypsum 
Brownstone 
Redstone 
Chalk 


Granite from Santa Monica Canyon. 


Prom Ventura county. 


Marble from Colton, San Bernardino county. 
24a Granite from Declezville quarry. 
25 Brown onyx from Colton, San Bernardino county. 


This specimen was taken 


from a crater fifty feet deep, on the eastern slope of the mountain, 
10.000 feet above sea level, and was run down the mountain on 
wire cables to within reach of wagons, and through snow waist deep. 


Tin ore from Temescal. 


Ore from Red Rovergold mine, Los Angeles county. 


in the county, 400 feet.) 


(Deepest mine 


Brick from the old Mission San Buenaventura, 114 years old. 


Rock from Ventura county. 


Rock trom Boundary Monument, southwest corner of United States. 
3la Rock from San Diego [lission. 
Rock from marble quarry near Pomona, Los Angeles county. 


Soapstone from San Diego county. 


White Sranite from Hathaway quarry, Rocklin. 
Gray granite from Copp & Waters’ quarry, Rocklin. 
Black granite from Roberts Bros.’ quarry, Penryn, Placer county. 


Sandstone from Sespe, Ventura county. 
Granite from Riverside, Riverside county. 


Rock from foundation of Hueneme Lighthouse. 


Marble from Claremont. 


Granite from Riverside. 
Granite from Victor. 


Gray monument granite from Forster's, San Diego county. 


Black granite from San Diego county. 
Variegated marble from Oro Grande. 
Marble from Tehachept. 

Marble from San Jacinto. 


Gold ore from Christopher Columbus mine, 


Granite from summit of flount Wilson. 


Stone from the San Gabriel [lission. 
Stone from Simpson: Tabernacle. 
Stone from W.C.T.U. Temple. 

Stone from Y./1.C.A. Building. 


Stone from State Norma! Schoo! Building 


Stone from the Bradbury Building. 
Stone from the Stimson Block. 
Brick from Grand Operahousce. 
Brick irom Los Angeles Theater. 


58a Stone from Downey Block, in which the 
first nnmber of Tur Times was printed. 
58b Granite block from front of the Times Building. 


the California World’s Fair Building, Chicago: 


From 


59. 


ol 
o2 
063 
04 


09 
70 


Tar paper used for roof. 

Roofing tile. 

Sewerage tile. 

Wood used tor stair banister. 

Wood used for banister around stair. 
Wood used for hand-rail around gallery. 


Tins used for fastening tar paper to roof. 


Galvanized iron for down spout, 

Ghass used for skylignts. 

Glass used for windows. 

Plaster used for exterior. 

Staff used tor exterior ornamentation. 


70a World's Fair Columbian Coin. 


From 

71 
From 


Lower California: 


Boroso Mt., Kern Co. 


- City of Los Angeles. 


J 


Magnetic iron ore from Tepusptete mine below Ensenada. 


Arizona: 
Petritied wood from Yavapai county. 


72a Piece of petrified wood (65 lbs.) from Arizona. 
73 Onyx from Cave Creek, Maricopa county. 


74 
75 


77 
78 


Onyx from Big Bug, Yavapai county. 


Black onyx from Walnut Station, Coconino county. 
76 Green onyx from near New, Mexican line. 


Sandstone. 


Onyx. 


78a Arizona onyx. 


79 


7%a Petrified wood from Chalcedony Fores 


Petrified wood. 


Building stone from Tut¢son. 


80a Rock from penitentiary, Yuma. 
Stone excavated from an aboriginal fortress six miles east of 


Phoenix, constructed centuries ago. 


t. 


Stone ring found under one of the corner foundations of prehistoric 
Casa Grande, discovered in ruins by Coronado in 1640, when he 
first visited the country, the natives knowing nothing of its builder 


at the time 
Stone from the same ruins. 
Variegated onyx. 
Silver ore from Tombstone. 
Jasper. = 
Gold ore from the War Eagle mine. 
Ore from Tombstone. 
Onyx from Big Bug District. 
Gold ore from Tucson. 
Gold cre from Harqua Hala District. 
Specimen from Tombstone. 


Olid Mexico: 


Piece of old Aztec idol, Mexico. 

Rock from the Grand Aztec Temple. 
Rock from the House of Cortez. \ \ 
Rock from tye Castle of Chapultepec. 


Mexican onyx. 


City of Mexico. 


Gold quartz trom the Gen. McCook gold mine, Republic of Mexico, 


Twig from the tree of the **Noche Triste’’ (the sad night,) City of 
Mexico, under which Cortez spent the 


from the city by the native forces. 


New Mexico: 


Six-hundred-pound block of onyx from Ahe quarry of the A. & P. 


Railway, near Albuquerque. 
Stone from the Palace 
“altogether the most hi 


4 


oric structure 


Fe—called by Gov. Prince 


n the United States.”’ 


ight before his expulsion 


From South America: 


102 Stone from Brazil. 
102a Copper from Yunca tomb, Peru, 


From the Arctic Regions: 
103 Lava from Bering Straits. 
104 Stone from the River Yukon. 

From Washington, D. C.: 

‘105 Stone from the original Capitol Building. 
106 Stone from the Washington flonument. 
107 Stone from the Smithsonian Institution, 


108 Stone from one of the columns of the old Hall of Representatives. 
109 Stone from the Capitol proper. | 


110 Marble from the new terrace of the Capitol. 
From Florida: . 


Fossil conglomerate from old Spanish fort at St. Angustine. 
South Carolina: 

Splinter of wood from Fort Sumter.’ 

Virginia: | 

Pebble from the spot where George Washington lies buried at 
+ Mount Vernon. 

Piece of Natural Bridge. 

New York: 

Stone from the building of R. Noe & Co., builders of the ‘‘Columbia.”* 
Pebble taken from the brink of Niagara Falls. 
Massachusetts: 

Piece of Plymouth Rock. 

New Hampshire: 

Stone, from the extreme summit of Mount Washington. 
Vermont: 

La Panta marble. 

Florence Italian marble. 

Florentine marble. 

Statuary marble. 

Italian marble. 

Average mountain marble. 
Satherland Falls marble. 
Dark-blue marble. 
Connecticut: 
Connecticut brownstone. 
Lake Superior: | 
Lake Superior brownstone. 
Indiana. 


Oolitic stone. 


Illinois. 


Limestone. 
Ohio. 


Pebble from Blennerhassett’s Island, picked up from near the home 
of the famous Blennerhassett. the scene of Aaron Burr’s conspiracy 
for the formation of an independent government at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. 

134 Stone from same place. 

135 Ohio bluestone. 

136 Stone from the house of Stephen Otis in Washington county (Ohio.) 

137 Brick from the same. 


From Colorado. 


137a Marble from Gunnisor County. 
From Wisconsin. 
138 Building stone from Kaukauna, with the word “Badger” in rellef. 


A SOLITAIRE. 


The collection of various steoners— 
some of them precious marbles—from 
many quarters of the globe, which has 
been placed under the new “Columbia” 
press of the Los Angeles Times, is both 
Original and unique. We make bold to 
assert that it is a foundation the like 
of which never existed since Time be- 
gan his ceaseless march toward 
the portals of eternity. The con- 
ception is one that, far 
as the records go, never before entered 
the mind of man in connection with the 
erection of a printing press. 

When the French poet Lamartine, in 
1832, undertook his famous voyage to 
the Orient, he made a collection of 
curiosities which became renowned. 
The most original part of that collec- 
tion were specimens of water taken 
from rivers, lakes and streamlets, cele- 
brated in classic and sacred lore, in 
Greece and Asia Minor. Such souve- 
nirs were bulky and perishable, but 
Lamartine traveled without consider- 
ation of expense, in a luxuriantly fit- 
ted up vessel. For sixteen months it 
leisurely sailed along the coast, or 
anchored at the owner’s will in the 
ports of Jaffa, Béirut and Smyrna, 
while he would visit’ Jerusalem, Da- 
mascus, Ephesus and other points in 
the Interior. Camels and mules laden 
with the spoils of the Orient came 
| down, at the order of the poet, to his 
vessel and deposited their treasures 
When he returned to France the 
waters were bottled and boiled (for 
this latter was necessary), representing 
the winding Meander, the ewift-flowing 
Jordan. the clear lake of Tiberias and 
the dull, salt liquid of the Dead Sea, 
were all arranged in his home-museum. 
In a little more than a generation many 
bottles had been broken, and the sound 
ones, with but few exceptions, contatn- 
ed nothing but rotten water. When 


-Lamartine died no one cared for wha® 


he had esteemed so highly and had col- 
lected at such great expense. There 
was only the interest of association: 
there Was no variety; there Was no use- 
ful or ornamental purpose served by 
this collection of water. 
ut the collection of various stones 

now in the Times pressroom is just as 
original as that of water made by 
Lamartine. It has not only the inter- 
est Of association, but it serves purposes 
both useful and ornamenta!', and will 
last until 

« «the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, and 
Leave not a rack bebind.’’ 

In short, the stones for the “‘Colum- 
bia’ press have a durability which will 


é insure their existence at the end of the 


twentieth or the two-hundredth cen- 
tury. They also possess variety in 
texture, color, shape and size. Many of 
them are not only useful, but very 
beautiful. All, have wider associations 
than the specimens of water collected 
by Lamartine. His collection was from 
a few provinces in Greece’ and Asia 
Minor, while the collection in the Times 
Building represents every part of our 
“terrestrial ball.’ There are more than 
two hundred specimens, the catalogue 


} of which is given herewith, and due 


credit given to the donors, who, from 
points widely apart, have so generously 
aided the editor of The Times in his 
original undertaking. While duly grate- 
ful for all, we cannot let the occasion 
pass without signalizing some of the 


‘From Tennessee. 
139 Gray marble from Knoxville. 
140 ‘Old Tennessee’’ marble. 

141. Chocolate marble. 
142 Republic marble from Knoxville. 


From Missouri. 
142a Red Granite. 


Contributions from the Old World: 


143 Marble from the steps of the Palace of the Cesars. 

144 Old Roman coin from the Baths of Caracalla. 

145 Old coin from the Island of Madeira. 

146 Specimen from the Egyptian Petrified Forest, east of Cairo. 

147. Tile from the doorstep to the entrance of the Tower of the Princesses, 
Alhambra, Spain. 

147a Design of filigree stucco ornamentation from the ceiling of the 
Athambra. . 

148 Specimen from the Petrified Forest near Cairo, Egypt. 

149 Specimen from the house of the ‘‘Tragic Poet” in Pompeii, 

150 Stone from the Dead Sea. 

151 Stone from the coast of Greenland. 

152 Stone from Cork, Ireland. 

153 Stone from floscow, Russia. . 

153a Stone from the Island of Sicily. 

154 Stone from Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun (Egypt.) 

155 Stone from the Bermuda Islands. 

156 Bullet picked up on the battlefield of Tel-el-Kebir, Egypt. 

157 Stone from a quarry in Cypress. 

158 Stone from the River Jordan. 

159 Stone from Edinburgh, Scotland. 

160 Specimen from the house of Bulwer’s ‘*Glaucus.”’ 

161 Stone from Africa. 

162 Pure alabaster from the tombs near the Sphinx, Egypt. 

163 Pebble from the flediterranean Sea near Alexandria, Egypt. 

164 Specimen from passage leading to the Queen’s Chamber, Great 
Pyramid, Esynt. 

165 Stone from the Island of Malta. 

166 Stone from Joseph’s Well, iu the citadel of Cairo. 

167 Stone from the Nubian Desert. 

168 Petrified shell from the Red Sea. 

169 Stone from the [Mount of Olives, Jerusalem. 

170 Piece of Pompey’s Pillar, Alexandria, Egypt. 

171. Stone from Luxor on the Nile. 

172 Stone from the Suez Canal. 

173 Stone from ruins of Pompeii. 

174 Stone from Wady Halfa. . 

175 Stone from Suakim on the Red Sea. 

176 Agricola marble from Portugal. 

177. Jasper marble from France. 

178 Red African marble from Numidia, Africa. 

179 Sainetza marble from Portugal. 

180 Yellow African marble from Numidia, Africa. =. 

181 Formosa marble from Germany. 

182 Rose Aurora marble from Numidia, Africa. 

183 Sanguine marbie from France. 

184 St. Baumé marbie from France. 

185 HRosabella marble from France. 4 

186 Bardilla marbie from Italy. | 

_ 187 Marble from Carrara, Italy. 

188 Black marble from Belgium. 

189 Bongard marble from Germany. 

190 Sienna marble from Italy. 

191 Alps green marble from Switzerland. 

192 Austrian violet marble from Austria. 

193 Campa green marble from Austria. 

194 Minerva marble from Italy. 

195° Curious stone from Palestine, with Arabic inscriptions. 

196 Giallo antico (ancient yellow marble) from the Baths of Caracalla, 
Rome. 

197 Gray and biack-veined marble from Carrara, Italy. 

198 Dark plum-colored marble from Sicily. (A white cube inserted in the 
piece is from the house of “The Tragic Poet’’ in Pompeii.) 

199 Stone from the floor of one wing of Westminster Abbey. 
199a Fragment of mosaic pavement. made of black lavaand white marble, 
from the ruins of the house of Marcus Lucretius, Pompeii. 

200 Piece of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, Jerusalem. 

201 Piece of Strasburg Cathedral, Germany, broken off by a shell during 
the Franco-Prussian war. ‘ 

202 Piece of the Temple of Diana, Ephesus. 

203 Fragment from Sakarra, Egypt. 

204 Stones from Temple of the Sun, Baalbec, Egypt. 

20S Fragment of Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

206 Fragment of Temple of Minerva (the Parthenon,) on the Acrcpolis, 

Athens. 
207 Piece from Kenilworth Castle, Englané. 
| 208 Piece from the site of Solomon’s Temple, Jerusalem. 

209 Fragment of stalactite from Grotto of Adelburg, Germany, 

210 Fragment of Milk Grotto, Jerusalem. 

211 Stone from the Pool of Siloam. 

212 Stone from Mars Hill, Athens. 

213 Ancient Roman coin from Egypt. 

214 lava from crater of Vesuvius, with coin ‘imbedded while molten. 


CAPSTONES OF HISTORIC FAME: 


_215 Stone fronr APPIAN WAY (Regina Viarum, ) 
216 Stone from VALLEY FORGE. 
217 Tile from FORD’S OLD THEATER, Washington City. . 

| .218 Granite from NATIONAL LINCOLN MONUMENT, Springfield, -Ill, 


125 miles from Rome. 


' Nile in Upper Egypt. 
1 modern Arabic village, situated on a: 


countries, which dre very old, or which 
possess intrinsic beauty of color and 
texture, in addiNon to interesting his- 
torical associations. 

While more than two-thirds of the 
foundation of the “Columbia” press is 
composed of stones from our own coun- 
try, let us particularly note some of 
the specimens from the Old World. In 
point of time, in connection with civil- 
ization, that specimen which goes 
farthest back is undoubtedly No. 164 in 
the catalogue, entitled, ‘Specimen from 
passage leading to the Queen’s Cham- 
ber, Great Pyramid, Egypt.” Now, 
how far back in chronology is the 
Great Pyramid placed, and who was 
its builder? The latter question is one 
about which we are just as certain as 
we are when, by official documents, 
signatures, dates, etc., we are convinced 
that there» were such Presidents as 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson 
and Abraham Lincoln; or that there is 
such a monarch as Queen Victoria. 
The hieroglyphic name of the builder 
of the hugest edifice in the world has 
been discovered stamped officially on 
bricks in various parts of the interior 
of the Great Pyramid; it has been found 
engraven in the upper chamber thereof, 
and in some of the tombs near at hand. 
It exists in the engraved  scarabei 
(charms,) whereon was officially graven 
the name of the monarch¥it is read on 
the sculptured walls of the temple of 
Abydus, and it is recorded in the pages 
of Herodotus and Manetho—historians 
who lived respectively 2300 and 2156 
years ago. The Egyptian inscriptions 
spell the name Shoofoo and Khufu; 
Herodotus wrote him down as Keeops, 
or Cheops, and Manetho recorded his 
name as Suphis. As to the real era 
of his long reign no .orne knows with 
certainty. Wilkinson, the English 
Egyptologist, places Cheops three cen- 
turies before the time that Abraham 
went into Egypt. Dr. Brugsch-Bey, in 
the light of more recent discoveries, be- 
Heves that Cheops reigned 3733 B. C., 
which is 3000 years before the founda- 
tion of Rome. The mind is lost in 
chronological wonder, whether we take 
the longer or shorter date, but we can 
all comprehend that it was in remote 
antiquity that a king of Egypt erected 
as a tomb (the Piazzi Smyth theory that 
it was for a higher purpose has been 
disproved) a structure whose dimen- 
sions are unparalleled in the world. 
The base measures, according to the 
painstaking survey of Mr. 
755 feet 8 inches on every side—in other 
words the Great Pyramid covers more 
than thirteen acres. It was originally 
481 feet high, and is today 451 feet high, 
notwithstanding that it has been used 
for centuries as a quarry by the Arabs. 
There are in this great edifice no less 
than seven chambers, one of which is 
called’ the queen's chamber, and is 
reached by a very long passage. 
in this passage that the stone (164 on 
the list) was found, according to the 
verification which, accompanied it. 

There are three more specimens from 
Egypt, viz: No. 154, “stone from Heli- 
opolis, the City of the Sun," which is 


got his wife Asenath, From the temple 
of Hetiopolis, erected 2000 B. C., came 
the two great obelisks which at the 
beginning of the Christian era 
brought to Alexandria by Augustus 
Caesar. and became known in modern 
times as “Cleopatra's Needles,’ one of 
which is today in London and the other 
in Central Park, New York. No. 171 in 
our list is a stone from Luxor on the 
El Luxor is a 


portion of the site of the once populous 
capital of Upper Egypt—the city of 
Thebes. The greater part of Thebes 
was on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
where are the immense temples of Kar- 
nak, of Amenhotep III and of Rameses 
the Great. In No. 203 of our list we 
have a fragment from Sakarra, the 
vast cemetery of ancient Memphis. 
No. 170 will attract attention as a 
“piece of Pompey’s Pillar from. Alex- 
andria.’” This monument is of com- 
paratively modern date, long after the 
days of Pompey the Great, and is o: 
the time jof Diocletian, 296 A.D. But 
far otherwise in age is No. 162. Itis a 
niece of re 
cha’ The tomb whence 
this was taken is in reality a temple 
in the interior of which are huge pol- 
ished pieces of red granite and massive 
beams of the richest golden oriental 
alabaster. The date of this tomb-tem- 
ple is that of Chephren, the successor 
of Cheops and the buildér of the.second 


pyramid. Other specimens from Egypt 


specimens that’ have come from far | 


the On of the scripture, where Joseph “the House of Glaucus,” “tbe House of 


Diomed,” 


-Apostie Paul 


Will be found in Nos. 146, 148, 163, 166, 
167, 172 and 174. The “Joseph's Well,” 
referred to in No. 166, is a well dug by 
the ancient Egyptians, and has a 
d.pth of 290 feét. The name, however, 
is not Connected with the son of Jacob, 
but is the second name of Saladin, the 
heroic opponent of the Crusaders, who 
overthrew the new kingdom of Je- 
rusalem and who repulsed the third 
Ci:usade under Frederick Barbarossa 
and Richard Coeur de Lion. He built 
the citadel of Cairo, and in so doing 
discovered this ancient well. As his 
full name was Melek Yoosef (Joseph) 
Salah ed Deen (Saladin,) the Mahome- 
dans calléd the well by the name 
(Joseph) by which they knew their 
chieftain. Thus, in the specimens from 
Egypt, are linked together the most 
ancient civilization, the romantic days 
of the Crusaders, and, in No. 172,- the 
great engineering achievement of 
modern times, by which the huge iron 
leviathians from Europe and America, 
propelled by steam, plow through the 
Suez Canal to their destinations in 
Asia, and the (to the ancients) unknowa 
southern continent of Australia. 

Turning front Egypt, perhaps the 
specimens fom Palestine—the land that 
Holy Writ shows had so close a connec- 
tion with the realm of the Pharaohs— 
will arouse in sympathetic feeling more 
interest than any other in the collec- 
tion. What associations cluster about 
No. 169! The simple line, “Stone from 
the Mount of Olives,”’ takes in the 
whole story of the prefigured and ac- 
complished redemption from the day 
that Abraham went with Isaac to Mt. 
Moriah (one mile west of the Mount of 
Olives) down to the last sad scene in 
the sacred drama, on Calvary, when 
Jesus of Nazareth suffered on the cross 
for the sins of the world. Indeed, it 
may be said of Olivet, as old Sir John 
Bowring said of the cross: 

“All the light of sacred sto 
Gathers round its bead sublime.*’ 

The Mount of Olives is 175 feet higher 
than the loftiest point of Jerusalem, 
and all great historical events (the build- 
ing of the three temples, etc.,) which 
took place in the Holy City could be 
seen from this height. Looking south- 
east one can see the white walls of 
Bethlehem of the Nativity, while south- 
eastward and eastward one can behoid 
the hills of Judea, the gleaming sur- 
face of the Dead Sea, near the em- 
bouchure of the River. Jordan, and be- 
yond, the eye can scan in the blue dis- 
tance the lofty mountains of Moab with 
“Pisgah’s Heights.’ At the foot of Oli- 
vet, at the south, is the village of Beth- 
any, which tells of the Saviour’s friend- 
ship with Martha and Mary and Laza- 
rus; on the western slope, where huge 
gnarled olive trees still exist, is the sad 
Garden of Gethsemane (which word 
means Oil-press;) around the base of 
Olivet wound the triumphal procession 


which entered Jerusalem acclaiming 


Jesus as King, and singing *“‘Hosannah 
in the highest,’’ thus* proclaiming to 
“the daughter of Zion, ‘Behold the 
king cometh!” It was on Olivet that 
Christ gave the great commission—to 
preach ‘‘the gospel to every creature.”’ 
Olivet witnessed the final scene in the 
Saviour’s earthly career, for it was from 
the southern slopes that, “‘having led 
them (His diciples) as far as Bethany,’ 
He ascended to glory. 

The other specimens from the Holy 
Land are found in the Hist in 150, 158, 
195, 200, 208 and 211. No. 165 is con- 
nected with Bible history, for it was on 
the Island of Malta that the Apostle 
Paul was shipwrecked on his way to 
Rome. 

Greece so far as her language was 
concerned 
was Magna Grecia,) 
and Asia/Minor. Greece, like the Ger- 
man Fatherland, was to be found, 
though under different governments, 
wherever her language was spoken. 
Her people were the most intelligent and 
most enterprising, and it is fitting that 


stretched over a vast area 
and afterward emperors made 
| 


specimens of stones from Greece should | 


be found in the Times press founda- 
tion. The cities of Athens in Attica, 
and Ephesus in Asia Minor, could boast 
of the finest temples in the world—and 


both of these grand specimens of archi- | 


tecture and art were dedicated to fe- 


male divinities. The Temple of Minerva | 


—the “peerless Parthenon” (206) erected 
at Athens by Pericles nearly 450 B.C— 
was seen and entered, in the march of 
centuries, by such men as Socrates, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, Zenaphon, De- 
mosthenes, Aristotle, Pompey the Great, 


Julius Caesar, Cicero, Augustus, Virgil, . 
Horace and many other great men of 
classic antiquity. This temple of pure 


Parian marble was decorated from the 


‘| designs of Phidias, and his statue of 


Athene (Minerva,) tmade of ivory and 
gold, was considered the masterpiece of 
sculpture. When the Apostle Paul was 
at Athens he met the philosophers, lit- 
erary men, truth-seekers and curiosity- 
mongers on Mars Hill (see list, 212) and 
in declaring to them the “unknown 
God.” pointed to the Acropolis with its 


many temples and statues (Acts xviii) | 
as “temples made with men’s hands,” | 
and (the statues) as ‘‘graven by art and | 


man’s device,” meaning that spiritual 
worship was not to be found there. 
The temple erected to Diana at Ephe- 
sus was so wonderful and magnificent 
that it was reckoned one of the “seven 
wonders of the world.”” Here, too, the 
had some experiences 
(Acts, chap. xix) about the copies of 
the Jupiter-descended image of the god- 
dess Diana, which was the great attrac- 
tion of this temple (see list, 202.) It is 
fitting, then, that European and Asi- 
atic Greece, the centers of refinement 
on two continents, should be repre- 
sented in the foundation of the ‘'Co- 
lumbia”’ press. 

And what shall we say of the con- 
tributions from the old Roman empire? 
The numbers on our list (143, 144, 149, 
153, 160, 173, 196, 199 and 204) rightly be- 
gin with Dan Freeman's contribution 
(143), which the genial brickmaker of 
Inglewood obtained personally from the 


‘real seat of power, the palace of the 


Petrie, | 


| 


— 


It was. 


were | 


Caesars, in the very heart of old Rome. |. 


Then we have a specimen of giallo an- 
tico (196) from the ruins of the vast 
baths of the Emperor Caracalla. From 
Roman provinces, near at hand and far 
away, we have specimens in the base of 
the “Columbia” which tell of Pompeii 
and Mount Vesuvius (see list 149, 160, 
173, 199a and 214); that tell of the de- 
struction of the Roman city in the year 
79 A.D., during the reign of Titus, the 
conqueror of Jerusalem; that tell of the 
ever-charming and fascinating pages of 
Bulwer’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii’’’— 
Bulwer, whose genius makes the dead 
past live before us in vital reality, and 
has given “a local habitation and a 
name" to what Sir Walter Scott called 
the City of the Dead. Thus it is that 


and ‘“‘the House of Pausa”’ 
are as real to the visitor as if these 
were the names of the veritable owners 
of these Pompeiian residences. There 
are, however, several houses in Pompeii 
where it is known for a certainty by 
the inscriptions whose they were. In 
1842 a beautiful dwelling was excavated 


Pompeii wherein were féund, both in 
painting and sculpture, some of the. 


most exquisite decorations that have 
come down to us from Roman time. 
One of the paintings represented a let- 
ter folded in the’ ¢fficial style of the 


.Roman empire, and addressed to the 
_owner of the house. That epistle is 
addressed on the outside in capital let- 


i thus: 


ters (the Romans always used ‘‘caps"’) 

M. LUCRETIOC FLAM. MARTIS, CECU.- 
R'ON! POMPE!. “The which” rendered into 
English and filling upabbreviatigns reads as 
follows: “To Marcus Lucretius, priest 
(flamen) of Mars, and Decurion (a col- 
onial or local senator) at Pompeii." 
From this house a piece of black lava 
mosaic pavement (No. 199a,) has been 
transferred to Los Angeles, and is in 


foundation of the ‘‘Columbia.”’ No. 


alabaster‘ from the tombs. | 


204 on our list says, ‘‘Stones from’ the 


-temple of the sun, Baalbec."’ The finest 
, Roman ruins are not in Rome, but are 


to be found at Baalbec, in the valley of 
Coelo Syria, between the Lebanon 


ranges, pear the great highway that, 


leads from Beirut to Damascus. Here 
are the finest remains of temples.of the 
Roman period, probably of the time of 
Antonius .Pius. Mut the foundations 


every part of the Uniog. 


flection that in the office of the Los 


4 
are much older and are composed c 
hewn stones of Cyclopean dimensiong 
In the foundation of the elevated pilaf 
form on which is the Temple of th 
Sun, there are three stones, each a 
which meatures more *han 180 feet. Th 
writer measured anoth « of these hug 
hewn monoliths that nad never bee 
removed from the quary, and he foum 
its dimensions as fosows: Length, 7 
feet; width in one direction, 17 feet 
in the other, 14 fee.. 

But frome the Roman empire there I 
one other specimen whi h is referred t 
in our list under the heading of “Cap 
stones of Historic Fame.” ‘There ar 
four of these capstones, and three o 
them, which we name first, belong t 
our own land, viz: ‘“‘Stons from Valle; 
Forge; ‘‘Tile from Ford’s Qid Thea 
ter,” (Washington, D.C.) “Granite 
from National Lincoln Monument 
Springfield, Ill." These are truly o 
historic fanie, the first connected wit! 
the sublime and patriotic endurance o!| 
our fathers, under Washington, in the | 
early part of the Revolution; the sec} | 
ond associated with the ‘‘noche triste’ 
of our second revolution, when liberty | 


and union triumphed, but the patriotis t 


hero of that struggle fel by the hand 
of an assassin; and the third brings be 
fore us the monument erected by = 
grateful people to tke martyr Presi; 
dent. There is no need of dilating 
On three of these ‘Historic Capstones,’ 
but the first (215) of the four justifies 4 
few lines. It appears on the list as 
simply “Stone from the Appian Way” 
(Regina Viarum—Queen of Highways! 
125 miles from Rome.’ The Romans 


were great law-makers, great warriors# 


and great road and bridge builders 
The remains of the great paved high 
ways in all parts of the empire attest 
how careful in the name of law, orde# 


and commerce the Romans were to link! 
together their distant provinces witht] 


the world's capital. The example was 
set in the early days of the republic. 
for under Appius Claudius that great 
highway was constructed, B.C. 311, 
from Rome to Capua, 125 miles, and 
this road, bearing the same name, wag 
at a later day extended to Brundusium, 
between three hundred and four hun: 
dred miles from Rome. - Before reach: 
ing Capua a branch of:this road was 
extended from Sinnuessa via Cuma tcj 
Baia (the latter the famed. watering) 
place on the Bay of Naples,) and othe! 
branches were extended from Capua tcf 
Puteoli and to Naples. Puteoli was the 
nearest deep-sea port to Rome. 
Through the kindness of Mrs. Francis 
MacDonald of Staten Island, N. Y., the 
editor of The Times has been enabled} 
to procure one of the heavy lava fav: 
ing stones from Italy, which her late 
husband had obtained’ through the tn-! 
tervention of Rev. J. C. Fletcher in} 
1875. Rev Mr. Fletcher (now of Los! 
eo was then residing at Naples,’ 
an 
this polygonal historic stone and for) 
warded it. to the late Mr: MacDonald. 
Last Wednesday, June 28, Rev. Mr. 


superintended the procuring 


Fletcher, who had been invited to lec-/ 


ture before the classes in history at the 
Los Angeles High School on the sub- 
ject of “‘The Bay of Naples and Its His- 
tori@ Associations,” incidentally alluded 
to the procuring of this stone, saying? 


that it was taken from the extension ot} 


the Appian Way from Sinnuessa to} 
Baia, and not. very far from Lake 
Avernus, the entrance to the infernal? 
regions, according to Roman mythol-] 
ogy. Over this road had traveled alli 
the great men of ancient Rome—con- 
querors, statesmen, poets of the repub- 
lican and imperial regimes. Pompey, 
Caesar, Marius, Cicero, Hortentius and 
Lucullus all had country seats at Bala, 
Bala 

resort; and alt, if going 
by land from the capital to the great 
watering place, ‘‘must needs pass’’ over 
this road. 

What associations, then;~arise as we 
contemplate this piece of trachyte lava | 
and think of the men who have gone} 
over it. Among those illustrious ones 
who have journeyed from Puteolt (tha 
Liverpool of ancient Italy) to Rome, 3 
no one has a place nearer to the 
Christian heart than the Apostle Paul, 
who. according to the best researchés, | 
went over this very route from his 
landing place, Puteoli, (see. Acts, 
xxviil) to the Imperial City, where he | 
sealed his faith with his blood. 

But what more shall we say? The 
very list tells its own story, that our 
generous friends have furnished us 
with specimens from foreign countries 
in which all the continents and the 
isles of the sea are represented, from 
frigid Greenland to _ tropical Brazil; 
from Russia to Mexico; from Cypress 
to the ‘‘vexed Bermuthes;”’ -from Ma- 
deira to Sicily; from Ireland to Italy; 
from France, Germany, Spain (a tile 
from the Alhambra—list 147), Portugal, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and from the 
shorés of the Réd Sea. And cities and 
public edifices are not unrepresented, 
for Edinburgh, Scotland, sends a speci- 
men, and from such historic buildings 
as Westminster Abbey, Kenilworth 
Castle, and the leaning tower of Pisa, 
have come, 
foundation. 

As to the contributions from our own 
land, there are granites as hard, marble 
and onyx as beautiful and variegated, 
limestones, sandstones, etc., etc., as ser- 
viceable as are-found in any part of the 
world. Let the reader peruse the lst 
of between two and three hundred 
gifts from friends of The Times in 
We are sure 
that the study of that entire list will 
afford much food for thought, and one 
will arise from the study with the fe- 


Angeles Times ‘‘the ends of the world 
have been brought together.”’ 
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| CHICAGO CLOTHING COQ. 


|THE LAST WEEK! 
For our many friends, patrons, and the public at 
large, to enter our palatial and bountifully stocked 
stores and take their choice and pick of regular $15.00 
late-stvle suits for men and young men at the GIFT 
PRICE OF 


Excellent suits, made from all-wool Cheviots, 
Cassimere and Tweed fabrics, in double or single- 
breasted Sacks and Cutaway Frocks. Not an old- 
style pattern will greet your eyes, but goods and styles 
direct and fresh from the Eastern fashion centers, that 
were cut by cutters of repute and made by tailors who 
are skilled workmen. 


Your Last Chance 
| Gentlemen! 


So please don’t let the grass grow under your ‘feet, but 
join the crowds that head toward the Chicago Clothing 
& Company's one-price store on North Spring St. 


# See the Unparalleled Bargains on Exhibition 
in our Show Windows. 


A 


Pant 


AT THE 


This 


To secure the greatest bargains in Men’s and Boys’ Suits ever offered by any 


one-price and reliable clothing firm on the Pacific Coast. 


‘To Give Everybody 


At these grand, unmatchable values our stores will remain open tomorrow 
(Monday) night until 10 o’clock, and on Tuesday, July 4th, till 2 p.m., in order 
to give mechanics, workingmen and competitors’ employees an opportunity 
of selecting from our mammoth new stock their choice of richiy-tailored suits 
and extra Pants at prices below actual cost of manufacture. 


We will explode a big. torpedo into the scattering and broken ranks of would- 
be competition by adding to our Great Bargain Celebration hundreds of finer 
grade suits and let you come and take your pick of some of the prettiest gar- 


ments in our store for $8. 


88 and $13.88. 


BEAR IN MIND 


This carnage of values ends next Saturday night, 


and please don’t forget it. 


Will go this week at about what the bare cloth is worth from which they’re made. Par- 


Sey ents living out of town can make their railroad fares by purchasine their Boys’ Clothing 
— of us durine our present Great Slaughter Sale. . . . . 


Your 


CHICAGO CLOTHING CO.}: 


THE LAST CHANCE 


Ends next Saturday — for you to come and take 
your own unrestricted choice from ele 20.00 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS for men of all vende | 
at the EASILY-PAID PRICE of 


1 3 8 8 
It’s honestly A SIN to slaughter ‘such richly- 


tailored garments right at the flood-tide of the busy 
season at such a paltry price— 


But we propose to capture the 
fine clothing trade of this section. 
j of the country and will do it 


Sure if good quality and lowest prices count, and we're 
SURE THEY DO if our present enormous trade is 
any forerunner. 


Greatest Values Beneath Heaven's Blue Vau't! 


— 


‘Phillips Block, 


‘ 


CLOTHING 


WM. B. DUNNING, Manager. 


> 


Headquarters for the Greatest Bargains in Reliable Clothing on the Coast! 


129 and 131 North Spring Stree 


t, cor. Franklin Street. 


MPANY 


carry the National 
colors — Red Awnings, 
White Front and Blue Signs 


a > 


in receiving by Miss Hattie Molloy, the 
Misses McClure of this city, and Miss 
Edith Manning of San Francisco. 

Among those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. McDonald, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Walker, Mr. and Mrs, M. W. 
Everhardy, Mrs. C. Clawson, Misses 
H. Molloy, Ida and Virginia McClure, 
Anna Everhardy, Ida Collins, Edith 
Manning, Fannie Scoffield, Ida and 
Kittie Collins, Ethel Walker: Messrs. 
Join McDonald, P. E. Platt, Burt 
Brown, Jim Epler, Bekeart, Will Scof- 
field, Ed Averill, Frank Wilson, H. A. 
buck, Joseph Ainsby and Thomas Craig. 

OFF FOR VACATION, 

Now that the schools are closed, the 
teachers are losing no time in getting, 
by the several excursions previously 
planned for them, to the World's Fair. 
Among those who left yesterday, or are 
to leave early in the week, are: Mrs. 
J. P. Rice, the Misses Esther Straus, 
Hattie Taylor, Florence Ebey and Mary 
Stewart. On Wednesday evening the 
Santa Fé will carry out one of the 
largest parties of the summer, among 
| which will be numbered Dr. S. D. 
| Brown, the recently elected superin- 


Nee 
\ 


“Agha 


passed thefore the company had dis- 
persed, the complimentary train which 
Mr. Freeman tendered conveying them 
home. 

ENJOYABLE WHIST PARTY. 

One of the most enjoyable whist par- 
ties of the summer was given by Miss 
Menifie, at her home, No. 24183 Grand 
avenue, last Thursday evening. Miss 
Menifie, who is a gracious hostess, 
never entertained better, and the affair 
was delightful throughout. The prizes 
were unusually handsome. Dainty re- 
freshments were served, and the fifty 
guests present congratulated them- 
selves upon having been numbered 
among the happy elect. Among those 
partaking of the hospitalities were: 
Misses Bucklin, Pattee, Guiteau, Good- 
rich, Cora Goodrich, Wellborn, Kimble, 
Johnson, Gertrude Johnson, Hynes, Es- 
telle Hynes, Tuttle, Kemper, Braly, An- 
derson, Betts, Wicks of Texas, Street of 
Prescott, Ariz.; Thomas and Webber of 
Salt Lake Citv; Messrs. Braly, Merri- 
man, Teale. Edwards, Johnson, Nash, 
Potter, Germain, Bumiller, Stevens, 
Burch, Hall, Chanslor, Emery, Blinn, 
Bortells, Cochran, Kemper, Gruning, 


tendent of city schools, Mr. Lehman 
and Miss Carr of the High School. Mrs. 
Nora LD. Mavhew, kindergarten princi- 


Commencement weeks are oyer and | 
the question now is shall we fly to the 


Mountains, or hie to the sea, or shall | pal, Misses Mary E. Fry, Helen E. Hunt, 
we visit Chicago and view the great ex- | Clara M.° Headley, Stella Haines, 
i position’? A majority will go to Chi- | 
cago. Fathers and mothers, sisters ause, Rebecca Grillin, Mary HHutchin- 
bie children son; Messrs. Little, Stewart, Mathey 
a and Hutchinson, and many other of the 
t and citv and county teachers and their 
enjoyment from this Columbian year, | friends. 


and sothev crave the wonderful sights 
of the World's Fair.” lit an admir- 
able way to spend the summer: and 
yet there are hosts of those who must 
fnd their profit and enjovment in lesser 


A CANYON PICNIC. 

One of the delightful picnics of the 
summer occurred last Friday. A merry 
| party of young people left the city at 2 
o'clock, bound for Eaton’s Cafun, where 


1s 


trips. and the nearby mountains and. they arrived at 4:30. After a visit to 
beaches wilt hold invitations fer them. | the falls the return was made to the 

This week will witness a marked exodus | mouth of the cafon, where'a‘delicious | 


from socia! ranks: while stil! 


there is | !unch was served and heartily enjoyed. 
always an army of stav-at-homes. in At o'clock the party entered the tally- 
every locality. and for their sake we | 20 and started for home. The perfect 


shall endeavor to continue the chronicle | Sight, the beautifal moonlight, the soft 
of happy doings of th quiet or , Perfume of flowers and new-mown hay 
flitting about. all go form an inter. | ali combined to render it a trip to be 
esting part of. that fascinating realm Temembered. Mr. J. D. Kaurse, who is 
we call—societv. 'afine landscape photographer, was of 

: \the party. The other members were 
the Misses Anna Madison, Hortense 
Wilde, Hattie Andrews, Annie Jolls and 
Messrs. Ernest Chaw, Wesley Hunt and 
Elliott Wyman, The company was 


who. 


to 


A SURPRISE. 


A pleasing occurred | 
_jast week at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jasper Lindsey, Los Angeles street, in | 
honor of their daughter, Miss Addie | chaperoned by Mrs. A. B. Andrews. 
Lindsev. The evening was spent in | GAYETIES AT CENTINELA. 
games ane lively ¢ Friday evening was the occasion of 

20S8e | 


which refreshments wereserved. 
festivities at the 
present were: Mr. and Mrs. | elaborate ° elegant 


surprise party 


Lindsey, 


Mrs. G. H. Crawford. Misses Addie | Ome of Dan Freeman, at Centinela. 
Lindsey. Daisy Cornelius, Dora and Oc- | A larze number of invitations had been 
tavia Roberti, May Fox. Mamie “York, | issued by Mrs. Charles Howland, daugh- 
McCauley. Lewis. Nora Lindsey: | ter of Mr. Freeman, and a special train 


Messrs. Hollis, Spencer and Lawrence 
Lindsey, Louis Galen, Eugene Barnes 
and August Roberti. 

BRIGHT RECEPTION. 

A bright social event of the past 
week was the reception givenon Friday 
evening by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. McDon- 
gid at their new residence, No. 650 
South Spring street. It was in honor 
of Mrs. Charles Ciawson of Bisbee, 
Ariz. Music and dancing were the 
features of the evening, after which 
the guests were served with a boun- 
jteous repast. The hostess was assisted 


was run to convey guests from the city. 
The spacious grounds of the Centinela 


Chinese lanterns when the guests ar- 


bright with flowers. 
severa! pieces discoursed lively music, 
there was dancing. and choice viands 
were bountifuily served in a quaint re- 
freshment room and on the verandas. It 
was one of the notable entertainments 
of the season, and many distinguished 
guests were partakers of the even- 
ing’s hospitality. Several of the 
‘small hours’ of Saturdav merning had 


Ranch were: beautifully decorated with | 


rived at & o'clock, and the rooms were | 
An orchestra of | 


bundrum, Salé, Jevne and others. 
TALLY-HO PARTY. 

A tally-ho party, composed of E. W. 
Chase aad a number of friends, visited 
Eaton's Cailon Friday. They left the 
city early in the afternoon and went by 
way of Pasadena, returning late in the 
evening. 

Mrs. Andrews and Miss Jones acted 
as chaperons, and, besides Mr. Chase, 
the rest of tne party were: Miss Hattie 
Andrews, Miss Florence Wilde, Miss 
Anna Madison, Wesley Hunt and Elliott 
Wyman. A photographer accompanied 
_the party and took its picture. 

A FAREWELL RECEPTION, 

A merry crowd of ladies and gentle- 
men assembled at Mrs. Harrington's, 
No. 21 West Elmyre street, last Fri- 


evening. lt was a surprise fare- 
_ well given in her honor. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrington go on an extended trip 


through the Eastern cities, stopping at 
the World’s Fair on their return. The 
magnificent parlors were artistically 
decorated tor the occasion, and the la- 
dies, beautifully attired in the latest 


| fashions, added greatly to the success 


of the evening. A long and interesting 
programme was the crowning event. 
Miss Rosie Harrington, in her rich con- 
tralto voice, was exceptionally fine ina 
clever rendition. ‘After the Ball.” 
Then came Mrs. Gonzales and Henry 
Meyers in several fine character 
sketches. Mrs. Gonzales gives an ar- 
tistic finishto her dialect parts,” and 
Mr. Meyers shows marked ability asa 
very graceful dancer. 
being exhausted, the gueSts repaired to 
a spacious drawing-room, where danc- 
ing was freelv indulgedin. Due praise 


is given tothe well-trained orchestra, 
/und.r the leadership of Miss Kate 
Clark. Atalate hour the. guests en- 


joyed a sumptuous repast, after which 
they took their departure. Among 
those present were, Misses Sadie King, 
Bell Towler, Anna Yaw, Sadie Bigler, 
Agnes Steele, Mildred Kingsiev, Katie 
Underwood, Katie Clark, Mary BYrne, 
Ida Sky, Mary Donati, Rose Harrington, 
Lizzie Underwood, Mrs. Gonzales, 
Messrs. O. P. Richardson, Harry Bel- 


sher. Spark Berrv. Curtain. 


Meyers, Walter Sherman, Chris Byrne, 
Percy Fuller, Charley Humphreys, Bud 
Clark, Will Carrol, Wilfred Donati, 
Herman Standy, Swab King. 


MYSTIC SHRINE ENTERTAINMENT. 

* Al Malaikah Temple was in a blaze of 
glory or Friday evening, the occasion 
being ladies’ night with the Mystic 
Shriners. Nobles De Camp, Weldon, 
Pendleton and Teed were iv their ele- 
ment and, in their usual successful 
style, made their guests exceedingly 
happy. An excellent musical _pro- 
gramme furnished entertainment for 
the first part ofthe evening under the 
direction of Noble’ Bartlett. The 
£olian Quartette, represented by Mrs. 
Burdette, Mrs. Parsons,. Misses Mess- 
more and Lockhart, gave several num- 
bers in their best style, for which they 
received hearty encores. Their rendi- 
tion of the ‘‘Olivette Warble’’ was par- 
ticularly fine, and gave scope for the 
beautiful low notes of Miss Lockhart's 
rich contralto and the brilliant war- 
bling of Mrs. Burdette» Miss Messmore 
sang Tosti'’s ‘‘Good Bye,’’ and proved 
that she is the owner of a voice that 
should be heard oftener in concert. 
Tom Barnes added much to the enter- 
tainment bv giving several of his best 
recitations, which were highly appre- 
ciated. Adelightful little hop followed, 
while the refreshments, always so 
bountiful and extravagant ina Shrin- 
er’s camp, were often indulged in, and 
all went merry, as their ‘‘evénings’’ 
always Go. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

The engagement is announced of 
Miss Blanche Adelle, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. .\. Goldstein of Santa <Ana, to 
L. Solomon of Fresno. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert W. Haynes and 
James S. Haynes left yesterday for a 


Games of cards | 


Henry warranted. 


few weeks’ vacation at Arch Beach. 

A large party of the Normal class 
with invited friends on Friday evenirg 
went to Westlake Park and enjoyed a 
boat ride. 

The Modoc Club are furnishing fine 
| music at the Long Beach encampment. 

Al Salyer, the talented composer, is in 
charge. 

The Ellis Club adjourned at their 
meetiag last Tuesday, to meet again 
the last week in August. There is talk 
among the members of reorganization 
on a little different basis. 


Amateur Baseball. 

The Young Yoyle Heights Stats de- 
| feated the East Side Ciub yesterday by 
/ascore of 30to1l. The former named 
team will cross bats with the Young 
Angels this afternoon at the Temple 
street grounds, 

_ The Morris Vineyard: team defeated 
the Los Angeles Business College team 
Vesterday by a score of 15 to 6. The 
| former team will play the Redondos at 
, Redondo on Tuesday morning. 


SUFFERERS from chills and fever, who 
have used quinine as a remedy. will appre- 
ciate Ayer’s Azue Cure. This preparation, 
if taken according to directions, is war- 
ranted asure cure. Residents in malarial 
, districts should not be without it. 


The W. ©. Furrey Company 


De all kinds of plumbing work at rea- 
. SoOMable prices. Be sure and call upon 
/tnem before _eleewhere._All wonk 


¥ 


CHURCH CONCERTS. 


and; Future. 

The concert on Friday evening at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, in East 
Los Angeles, was a great success, the 
programme being exceptionally fine. 
The overtures by the Pirie Orchestra 
were rendered in excellent style, and 
were highly appreciated. Mrs. Wise- 
man’s solo, *‘Pierott,’’ Mrs. Fayman’s 
‘Queen of the Night,’’ with violin obli- 
gato, and Mrs. Tolhurst’s ‘‘Serenade,’’ 
were rewarded with rounds of applause. 
There were also solos by Mr. Strahorn, 
Miss Gilman and Mr. Bradbeer, which 
were beautifully executed, and the duet 
by Miss Loomis and Mr. Miller was one 
of the artistic features of the evening. 
The accompaniments were in fine touch 
and time, due tothe musical skill of 
Mrs. Owen Raney and Mrs. Park. 

The choir of Christ Episcopal Church, 
corner of Flower and Pico streets, will 
today sing the service, being vested 
for the first time. As it is the anniver- 
sary ofhis assumption of the rector- 
ship, Alfred S. Clark will preach an 
appropriate sermon for the occasion. 
The music promisesto beof high order 
both morning and evening, the choir of 
selected voices, well balanced and 
trained, have devoted special atten- 
tion to the service, selected from one 
of the the most noted Anglican com- 
posers. Dr. Ludwig Semler is the able 
and zealous leader of the choir, and has 
Mr. Ward, quite a virtuoso, at the or- 


an. 

The choir of St. Vincent’schurch, un- 
der the leadership of J. J. Schallert, is 
taking a vacation of two months. Dur- 
ing that time there will be low mass at 
the church every Sunday at the usual 
hour. 

The twentieth anniversary of the 
Knights of Honor will observed-by 
holding a special service at 7:30 this 
evening. at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
corner of Adams and Figueroa streets. 
There will be appropriate music, and 
Rev. B. W. R. Tavier will deliver a 
special address. All Knights and their 
friends will be cordially welcomed. 


A New Law Firm. 

As announced in the advertising col- 
umns of Tue Times, M. L. Wicks, Moye 
Wicks and James W. McDonald have 
formed a law partnership under the 
firm name of Wicks & Wicks & , Mac- 
donald. M. L, Wicks, who has for 
many vears been an extensive operator 
in real estate, isa lawyer of wide ex- 
‘perience, and has a large number of 


|! warm friends in this section who will 


be pleased to know that he has decided 
to resume the practice of his profession 
in association with his brother, Moye 
Wicks, who is a well-known member of 
the local bar, and Mr. McDonald. The 
firm has rented spacious offices in the 
Moore buildin g on Court street. 


Acquitted of Vagraency. 

Tom Ward, ‘who was acquitted of the 
charge of manslaughter im the’ Rinken- 
bach case, was examined before Justice 
Seaman yesterday on the charge of 


| vagrancy, and this case against bim 


wae also dismissed. 


‘Some of the Leading Events of the Past | 


DR. HONG SOL 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. | 


south Broadway, Los Angeles, California, 


N Fuel Oil. Fuel 


( ( Lubricating Oil! 
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The early history of Los Aneeles City 
is as interesting as its recent growth 
has been wonderful. It is an old city, 
as American cities go. having been 
founded in 17S). 

]t was on September 4 of that yeer 
that. in conformity with an order of 
the then Governor of California, Felipe 
de Neve, dated at the Mission of San 
Gabriel on August 26, twelve adult 
males, all heads of families, established 
El Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina 
de Los Angeles. These men had been 
soldiers at the Mission of San Gabriel, 
and although relieved or discharged 
from service. continued to receive pay 
and rations from the Spanish govern- 
ment. The total number of persons 
comprising the settlement was forty- 
six, twenty of whom were children un- 
der ten vears of age. Of the twelve 
aduit men, two were natives of Spain, 
one a cross between a negro and an 


Indian frem South America, and the 
other nine from Sinaloa, Sonora, and 
Lower California. 
LAYING THE TOWN 

For the center of the town a it 
lelogram 1 varas leng and 75 wide 
wae laid out as public square. Twelve 
house lots, fronting on the square, oc- 


sides of it. 


eupied three 


One-half of 
the remaining «ii> 


of soverty-five veras 


was destined for balidings, and 
the other hal! open space. At a 
short distance from the square. and 


upon the alluvial bottom land of the 
river, upon which water for irrigation 


“could be easily conducted, there were 


Jaid out thirty fields, containing 40,000 
equare varas each. The head of each 
famil¥ was furnished from the royal 
treasury with two oxen. two mules, 
five mares. iwo sheep, two goats, two 
cows with one calf, one donkey and-one 
hoe. 

Such wes the beginning of the city 
of Los Angeles. Municipal power was 
Vested in an alcalde appointed by the 
Governor. The evolution of the muni- 
cipality from its military character 
was slow. The history of the city for 
the first half century of its existence 
was uneventful. In 1°31 there was a 
emall revolution, and for some time 


ues Angeles the seat of govern- | 


of Gov. Echandia. Six years 
later, it was made a city by the Mexi- 
can Congress. Los Angeles county was 
the scene of several encounters between 
American and Mexican troops, until 
the occupation of the city by United 
States troops in 1846, at- which time the 
venerable Pio Pico—stil a resident of 
Los <Angeles--was Governor of the 

Atate, with headquarters in the city. 

SLOW GROWTH AT FIRST. 

The town of Los Angeles, from its 
settlement, onward for more than fifty 
years, had a population greater than 
any other of the towns of Califggnia. 
The first census of whioh there wes any 
record was taken in i836. The" popula- 
tion of what are now Los Anceles and 
Orange counties was then 2228 of 
which number 553 were domesticated 
Indians. The census gave the number 
of foreign residents of Los Angeles as 
forty-six, of whom twenty-one were 
classed as Americans. The subsequent 
growth of the city in population 
shown by the following figures: 


figures, the 
growth of the city was very gradual 
up to 1889. Even for several years 
after the latter date, Los Angeles was 
a decidedly dull city. Twelve years 
ago people were selling out their prop- 
erty for a song, and going to Arizona, 
where a boom was then under way, 


Tombstone mines. Those who had 
faith in the future of the pueblo were 
few. 

BOW THE BOOM CAME. 

Rail communication with the North 
was opened in 1876, but there were no 
signs of a revival until the latter part 
of 1881, when the Southern Pacific, 
which had gone on building East, met 
the Santa Fe at Deming. Then land 
began to rise in value, but not rapidly. 
People had no idee of what was com- 
ing. In that year you could buy prop- 
erty within the city limits at a few 

hundred dollars an acre that is now 
Worth $100 a front foot. In 1882. when 
the Southern Pacific was opened to 
New Orleans, the population increased 
to about fifteen thousand. and property 
began to stiffen in rice. Values in 
Los Angeles and vicinity rose about 2% 
per cent. that year over ‘previous low 
valuations. People continued to come 
fin, and.in 1883 values doubled. while 
the population had increased to 25.- 
000. The progress continued through 
1884 and into 1885. The Santa Fe road 
Was on the way to Los Angeles. mak- 


ing another direct through road to the | 


East. It reached Las Angeles in No- 
_vember, 1885, and after that it is dif- 
ficult to follow the course of the boom, 
so rapid and immense was the advance. 


The real estate transfers of the county | 


for the three months of June. July 
and August. 1887, aggregated the enor- 
mous sum of $35,067,830. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about the Los Angeles boom—certainly 
the most encouraging thing to 
gelenos—is the fact that the city has 
not only entirely recovered 
after-effects of that speculative fever, 
but that most of the solid improve- 
ments which adorn the-town have been 
made during the past five vears. There 
have been booms in other cities. 
there are few instances where theeco 
cataclysms have been followed by so 
little financial disaster, and where the 
recovery has been so rapid and thor- 


ough. Those who come to Los Ange- | 


des expecting to see a semi-bankript 


community, waiting for something to_ 


turn up, @re astonished at the evidences 


of progress and prosperity which they | 


encounter on every hand. 
- Y SO PROSPEROUS? 
Naturally, the question arises: What 
is the 


tality and recuperative power? San 


Francisep, with its Many superior ad- 


gecret of this remarkable vyi- 


on a 
- 
- 


tee 


y 


gambling mania which culminated 
about fifteen vyvears ago. How is it 
that Los Angeles, within less than a 


third of that period after the collapse 
of one of the wildest speculative c es 
of modern times, should be already 
once more on the verge of another 
boom, this time of a more solid, sen- 
sible and enduring character? 

The investigator will find several rea- 
sons for the prosperity of this enter- 
| prising city of fully 65,000 people, which 
/a dozen short years ago was a sleepy 
|} semi-Mexican pueblo, with less than 
| ene-fifth of that population. Foremost 
/among these reasons may be mentioned 
/advantageous commercial location, rail- 
road competition, peerless climate, a 
surrounding country which yields val- 
uable crops that can be raised in few 
other sections, and, last but not least, 
a population composed largely of wide- 
awake Eastern people, who are not 
afraid to invest one dollar today to 
make ten a few years hence. 

A CHARMING LOCATION, - 

The city has a charming location, at 

the base of the Sierra Madre foothilis, 


, three hundred feet above 


_ 


fifteen miles from the coast, and about 
sea level. 
The city limits cover thirty-six square 
miles of hill. valley and plain, affording 
a succession of picturesque residence 
sites. Through the center of the city 
courses the Los Angeles. River, in sum- 
mer a trickling stream, in winter some- 
times a swollen torrent. 

Los Angeles is just far enough from 
the ocean to secure the cream of the 
Southern California climate, which, 
owing to geographical reasons, from 
the northern part of Santa Barbara 
county to the Mexican line differs from 
the rest of the State in being drier and 
less windy, with very few cloudy days. 
The climate of Los Angeles enables 
people to lead an open-air life from 
morning to night, and they take full 
advantage of it, as the spacious gar- 
dens, wide porches and swinging ham- 
mocks testify. 

COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES. 

Foremost *among the many advan- 
tages possessed by Los Angeles is its 


is 


consequent upon the discovery of the | 


of shortest communication by the eas- 
jest grades between tidewater on the 
' Pacific and Atlantic. This section, of 
which Los Angeles is the metropolis, 
offers peculiar attractions to the build- 
ers of transcontinental lines of road. 
In the 1200 miles of the Pacific Coast 
there are but three great outlets to the 
'gea—one at the Columbia River, an- 
‘other at the Golden Gate, and the third 
‘and best by the low mountain passes 
back of Los Angeles. It is doubtful 
whether any other transcontinental 
road will attempt to overcome the dif- 
ficulties and obstacles which were con- 


quered by the Central Pacific, under 
| the impetus of immense _ subsidies 
granted during war times. The Cen- 


tral Pacific has to climb 7017 feet, as 
,compared with 3819 for the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe at Cajon; 2822 
for the Atlantic and Pacific at Soledad, 
and 2560 for the Southern Pacific at 
San Gorgonia. The Southern Pacific 
route, from San Pedro to Galveston, -is 
/ $00 miles shorter than any other from 


49 | tidewater to tidewater. 


A THOUGHTFUL MAN'S OPINION. 

This advantageous locaton was fully 
recognized by W. H. Mills of the 
Southern Pacific Company in a spéech 
delivered during a Chamber of Com- 
merce banquet at Redondo ae few 
months ago. In the course of his 
speech Mr. Mills made the following re- 
marks, which created a profound im- 
pression at the time: 

an 
State, I] have always perceived that the 


rshortest line of connection between 


tidewater on the Atlantic and tidewater 
on the Pacific was at some point near 
Los Angeles. Eventually, when 
the commeércial lines have asserted 
themselves upon the commercial geog- 
raphy of this country, what necessity 
will there be for shipping any material 
for Arizona to San Francisco, to be 


| 


hauled back down into that Territory? 
And when the canal is constructed— 
and I announce myself here and every- 
where always the friend of the Nica- 
ragua Cana!l—I know that work will be 
built, and if there is any man or men 
opposed to it, so much the worse for 
them and their interests. Let it come 
Whatever is best for humanity. upon 
the whole, will be accomplished at 
last, for private interests must always 
give way to public convenience and ne- 
cessity. Now, when the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal is constructed, the wharf at Santa 
Monica, or at San Pedro, if you con- 
struct one there—and I am entirely in- 
different, personally, where it shall be 
constructed—except that I am always 


An- | 


from’ the | 


but | 


vantages, has scarcely yet recovered. 


from the subsidence of the stock- 


‘for our company—and wherever it is 
constructed it will be a seaport oppo- 
_site Los Angeles, and Los Angeles will 
_be the city of that port. 
of railroad will be built. Run a line 
straight north from where you are to- 
day and it intersects Virginia City. 
You are nearer to Salt Lake and nearer 
/to New York, practically, today than 
the great city of San Francisco, and 
yet I have a genuine affection for that 
city.” 

The Southern Pacific Company, with 
which Mr. Mills is connected, has 
shown its faith in the future of this 
/city by building one of the longest 
wharves in the world at Santa Monica 
Canyon, 


HARBOR FACILITIES. 

While Los Angeles has not the advan- 
tage of a large natural harbor, like San 
' Francisco, it enjoys, in common with a 
large portion of the State, the benefit 
_ of ocean competition in transportation. 
The shipping ports of Los Angeles are 
Santa Monica, Redondo, Long Beach 
and San Pedro. The first three are 
good roadsteads, where, through the 
protection afforded, by the channel is- 
lands and projecting points of land, ves- 
sels lie at open sea wharves most of the 
year with little difficulty. Most of the 
shipping of this section has, from the 
time. of the earliest Spanish settlement, 
been done through San Pedro. the 
chief shipping point of Los Angeles and 


commanding location on the direct line— 


industrial student of this 


Several lines | 


work is $2,885,324. 


the adjacent section, situated twenty- 
four miles distant from the city. It 
consists of an inner harbor, formerly 
shut off from the sea by a bar, and an 
open roadstead sheltered from easterly 
winds by a high point. Vessels draw- 
ing eighteen and one-half feet come to 
the wharves. Sinee 1871 the Govern- 
ment has appropriated nearly a million 
dollars for the improvement of the har- 
bor, while almost as much has been re- 
ceived back tn dues. A board of gov- 
ernment engineers whieh recentlyy for 
the fifth time, examined the claims of 
harbors.in Los Angeles county for im- 
provement, has again recommended the 
creation of a deep-water harbor at San 
‘Pedro. The estimated cost of the 


PLENTY OF RAILROADS. 3 

This advantageous location of Los 
Angeles has resuited in giving the city 
a number of railroads, while more are 
coming. In fact, itealmost looks at 
present as if all the principal lines of 
railroad in the United States, running 
east and west, were heading for Cali- 
fornia. Los Angeles already has two 
competing transcontinental railway sys- 
tems, the Southern Pacific and the 
Santa Fe, and the prospects are good 
for the completion of at least one more 
line within a couple of years. No less 
than eleven lines of railroad center in 
Los Angeles. Besides the two great 
roads, with the numerous shorter lines, 
there are several smaller independent 
roads. The Los Angeles Terminal Rail- 
road Company. which was incorporated 
in Los Angeles two years ago with a 
capital of $3,000,000, largely St. Louis 
capital, has about forty-eight miles in 
operation, and excellent wharf facilities 
at San Pedro Harbor. This is intended 
as the terminus of some transcontinen- 
tal railway. A railroad to Salt Lake, 
which will shorten the distance from 
Los: Angeles to Salt Lake 300 miles, and 
open up rich deposits of coal and pre- 
cious metals in Southern Nevada and 
Utah, is now almost assured, its con- 
struction being only a question of time. 

The Pacific Coast steamships call reg- 
ularly at San Pedro and Redondo, and 
the Atlantic and Pacific Steamship 
Company's line of freight steamers from 
New York call at Redondo. 

TOPOGRAPHY OF THE CITY. 

As already mentioned, the topography 
of Los Angeles is varied in character. 
There are, within the city limits, hills, 
high mesa lands and plains. This af- 
fords a consiant change of scenery, as 
one moves from one part of the city to 
another, and every taste can be grat- 
ified in the choice .of a residence lot. 
From the greater part of the city the 
long range of the Sierra Madre, snow- 
capped in winter, is in full view, and 
from the higher hills the ocean, some 
fifteen miles distant, may plainly be 
seen. 

The old Plaza is the geographical 
center of the city, which extends three 
miles in every direction from this point. 
Here is the old cathedral, around which 
clustered the original Los Angeles—the 
Los Angeles of the past, of adobe build- 
ings and noon-day siestas under wide 
verandas,:-before the energetic, restless 
Yankee spied out the land and realized 
its possibilities. Much of the old adobe 


town is still left, north of the Plaza, al- 


though big brick blocks pushed their 
way in that direction during the boom. 
The growth of the modern city, how- 
ever, has been steadily south and west, 
so that the business center is now fully 
half a mile south of the geographical 
eenter. ‘ 
‘The old part of the city is laid out 
very irregularly, the streets following 
the direction of the lanes which inier- 
sected the fields of the old Mexican set- 
tlement, In the modern part of the 
town geometrical order has been ob- 
served. 
MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Seven years ago, when the boom 
siruck Los Angeles, there was scarcely 
a furlong of paved sireet in the city, 
and mud-holes knee-deep made the 
main thoroughfares almost impassable 
in winter. There are now in the city, 
in round figures, 100 miles of graded 
and graveled streets, twelve miles of 
paved. streets, and 100 miles of cement 
and asphalt sidewalks. Most of the 
street paving is of asphaltum. 

An internal sewer system, for which 
$374,000 was voted in 1890, is completed, 
and work is proceeding on an outfall 
sewer to the ocean, which will cost 
$395,000. 

There are four distinct systems of 
water supply. The citizens recently 
voted bonds to the amount of $526,000 
for the construction of a first-class mu- 
nicipal water system, but complications 
have arisen which will probably neces- 
sitate the holding of another election. 

For ten years the city has been 
lighted entirely by electricity, there be- 
ing over two hundred and fifty electric 
lamps on tall masts, with an aggregate 
candle power of nearly seven hundred 
and fifty thousand. Seen by night 
from one of the hills, these lamps give 
the city a fairy-like appearance. 

The assessed valuation of city prop- 
erty increased from $9,000,000 in 1882 to 
over $45,000,000 in 1892-3, showing that 
the wealth of the city has more than 
kept pace with its growth in popula- 
tion. 

BIG BUILDINGS. 

The value‘of the buildings erected in 
Los Angeles within the past ten years 
—and mainly within the past five—is 
not less than $20,000,000, including a 
$500,000 courthouse, a $200,000 city hall, 
and a number of five, six and seven- 
story blocks, costing from $100,000 to 
$300,000 each. Many of these business 
blocks are of most subtantial charac- 
ter. Two of the largest in the city—the 
Stimson and Bradbury blocks—are just 
approaching completion, within a 
stone’s throw of each other, on the cor- 
ners of Third and Spring and Third and 
Broadway, respectively. The Stimson 
Block is erected by a Chicago capitalist 
of that name, who has invested a small 
fortune in Los Angeles during the past 
couple of years, and has built the finest 
residence in the city, entirely of stone, 
at a cost of over $170,000. At least a 
dozen other large blocks are either un- 
der way or in the hands of architects, 
while as to the number of residences in 
course of construction, it is impossible 
to give an estimate. From any ele- 
vated point in the city a dozen resi- 
dences may be seen under way within 
a radius of a few hundred yards. Nor 
are these of an insignificant-or flimsy 
character, several of them being of 
most elegant design and construction, 
costing all the way from $10,000 to $20,- 
000 - and more apiece. Some parts of the 
city ‘resemble great lumber yards, and 
the architects are. all kept busy from 
morning to night. 

THE PARKS. 

There are seven parks in the city, ag- 
gregating about six hundred acres, of 
which area five-sixths is in Elysian 
Park, a tract of mountainous country 
in the northwestern part of the city, af- 
fording enchanting views of ocean, val- 
ley, mountains and. city. Little has 
been done toward the improvement of 
this piece of ground, beyond the plant- 
ing of several thousand shade trees and 
the grading of a road. It is in an em- 
bryo stage at present, but possesses 
great posibilities, and may one day be- 
come a rival of Golden Gate Park in 
attractiveness: Much of it is in a 
frostiess belt, where bananas ripen and 
the tomato-vine becomes a perennial 


Mant. 
Westlake Park, at the end of Seventh 


vis known as the Atlantic and 


street, is the most popular open-air re- 
sort in the city, and has received the 
most attention and appropriations from 
the city authorities. There is.a small 
lake, with boats, also music on Sun- 
days. The park is, however, only 
thirty-five acres in extent, and, there- 
fore, too small to be of much value as 
a public breathing place. 

The mild climate-of Los Angeles 
affords great possibilities in the line of 
park improvement. What may be done 
in this line is shown at the small park 
on Sixth street. 

_ PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 

Los Angeles is well supplied with 

places of amusement. There are two 


handsome theaters. which seat 1400 and > 


1000 people respectively, and a large 
pavilion—at present also utilized as a 
theater—which seats 4000. The new 

Burbank Theater, now under construc- 
tion on Main street, is intended to be 
the finest in the city. All the leading 
attractions which visit the Coast Came 
to Los Angeles, and a first-class com- 
pany is always sure of good houses. 
When Adelina Patti sang here in 18§7 
there was scarcely standing-room In 
the house. In addition to the regular 
dramatic and operatic performances, 
scarcely a week goes by without some 
concert, lecture, fair or exhibition, 
prominent.among the latter being the 
citrus and flower shows. Besides the 
large agricultural park and race track, 
at the southwestern corner of the city, 
where successful meetings are fre- 
quently held, there is a fine athletic 
park, within a mile of the business cen- 
ter, where baseball games are played. 

CHURCHES AND SCHOOLA. 

Los Angeles is a _ great city for 
churches and schools. There are about 
sixty church organizations, represent- 
ing all the denominations of the coun- 
try. Most of these religious bodies 
have attractive and comfortable and, 
in many cases, very ornamental build- 
ings. The benevolent societies are 
numerous and active weli-doing. 

The educational facilities are unex- 
celled. Many of the best teachers in 
the country are attracted to Los Ange- 
les. The course of study extends over 
a period of twelve years, from the kin- 
dergarten through the High School, 
whose graduates are fit to enter the 
State University. The Los Angeles 
High School, one of the finest buildings 
in the city, offers a liberal course of 
study. The’ California Branch State 
Normal School is one of the most 
prosperous institutions of learning on 
the Coast. The building is about to be 
enlarged, an eppropriation of $75,000 
having been made for that purpose by 
the recent Legislature. The total value 
of school property in the city is $750,000. 
There are over two hundred teachers. 

The work of the school is supple- 
mented by a large number of specialists 
in music, painting and every depart- 
ment of art. There are three excellent 
gymnasiums and two thoroughly equip- 
ped business colleges. Several of thé 
religious bodies have large and com- 
plete colleges, notably the Methodists, 
Baptists, Catholics and Presbsterians. 

Among institutions of which Ange- 
lenos have reason to be proud is the 
Public Library, located in the City 
Hall building. In circulation propor- 
tionate to numbers of volumes, it ranks 
above any large city of the United 
States. The library is entirely free to 
citizens and their families. The in- 
come is derived from a tax levy on city 
property. 

There are three daily newspapers, two 
morning and -one evening. Foremost 
among them is The Times, already re- 
ferred to at length in these columns, 
any newspaper in the State outside of 
San Francisco. There are a number of 
weeklies and monthliies, including two 
German, two Spanish and two French 

POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Los Angeles police force, under 

the management Of Chief J.’ M. .Glass, 


who has been in office four yeafs, is as } 


efficient as that of any city in the 
Union, especially when its small numer- 
ical stre:gth is considered, in reiation 
to the thirty-six square miles of terri- 
tory which it has to protect. The force 
is under the control of a board of 
police commissioners, and has a total 
“freneth of seventy-five. The pay of 
the patrolmen is $70 a month. 

tne fire departraent has about eighty 
falaried men. There are seven first- 
class steam fire engines, two chemical 
engines, a hook and ladder truck, nine 
hose-carts, carriages and wagons. The 
present alarm system, which is a modi- 
fication. of the old Richmond system, is 
shortly to be improved. 

STREET RAILWAY SYSTEMS. 

Los Angeles is detter provided with 
street railways than any city of equal 
size in the coyntry. The total length 
of track within the city limits is nearly 
one hundred miles, upon which cars are 
run at frequent intervals, carrying over 
12,000,000 passengers a year. . 

The principal street railway systems 
of Los Angeles, owning about seven- 
eighths of the total mileage, are the 
Pacific Railway Company (cable) and 
the Los Angeles Consolidated (electric). 
The electric company’s stock is largely 
held in San Francisco, After long ne- 
gOotiations, which culminated in a law- 
suit, arrangements have been almost 
perfected for the amalgamation of the 


| which has the largest circulation of | 


two companies, which will reduce ex-- 


pensegs. 

The Pacific Railway Company, whose 
cable system cost $2,000,000, has forty- 
two miies of track, half of which is 
cable. All the cable system is double 
track. There are three large power- 
houses, equipped with powerful mach- 
inery. 
Company has a fine power-house and 
carhouses of solid construction. The 
dynamo and engine capacity is suf- 
ficient for over 100 miles of road. The 
cars of the company, on the main 
routes, are models of elegance and 
comfort. The plant, which is com- 
plete in every way, cost over $1,500,- 

There are over forty miles of 
frack, all operated by electricity. The 
company is about to build a bridge 
across the river, which will extend its 
system to East Los Angeles. Thence 
it is expected that the line will shortly 
be extended to Pasadena. 

The Temple street Cable Road, three 
miles in length, has been in operation 
eight years. The only: line - now: run 
entirely by animal power is the Main 
Street and Agricultural Park Railroad, 
the pioncer road of the city. It is ex- 
pected that this railroad will shortly 
be equipped with electricity. 

A GREAT RAILROAD CENTER. 

Los Angeles is a great railroad 
center, to which the city owes much of 
its prosperity. A dozen lines center 
here, including two competing trans- 
continental systems. The railroads 
have been at once the cause and effect 
of the progress of this section. They 
have brought new business, and in 
turn the development of the country 
has made capitalists anxious to con- 
struct new roacs, The advantageous 
geographical location of Los Angeles 
in regard to transcontinental roads 
has already been referred to, 


The Los Angeles Consolidated. 


Most of this railroad development | 


has been within the past ten years. 
In 1883 .there were short lines to 
Santa Monica and San Pedro, and the 
Southern Pacific from San Frahciscv 
to Arizona and the East. The South- 
ern Pacific then owned every mile of 
railroad in the couzty. Today four 
cempanies own lines within the county 
boundaries. 


In 1886 the Atchison, Topeka and 


Santa Fe came in, thus giving An- 
geles travelers a choice ofsthree 
routes. to the Atlantic Coast. The 


liberal policy adopted by this company 
has, perhaps, contributed more than 
any other single factor to the remark- 
able progress which Los Angeles has 
made during the past few years. 

The Santa Fe system reaches across 
the northern part of Arizona, where it 
Pacific. 
It has an outlet to the ocean at Re- 
dondo, and has also been extended to 


South Santa Monica, where it will prob- . 


ably build a wharf before long. 
has 


The Southern Pacific's port 


2 


and in several 


hitherto been San Pedro, but since the 
big wharf at Santa Monica Canyon 
has been completed, it is directing most 
of its business to that place, which has 
been christened Port Los Angeles. 

The Los Angeles Terminal Railway, 
which was organized in 1890 by St. 
Louls capitalists, now operates nearly 
fifty miles of road. The company 
purchased Rattlesnake Island, at San 
Pedro Harbor, to which point the line 
has been extended and large wharves 
built. The road thoroughly 
equipped with first-class rolling stock. 
It is generally understood that the 
Terminal will some. day become the 
Pacific Coast extension of one of the 
great transcontinental roads. Some- 
thing definite will be developed as soon 
as the location of the Government deep- 
water harbor at San Pedro or Santa 
Monica has been decided upon. 

For several years there has been much 
talk of a third transcontinental line 
from Los Angeles, by way of the rich 
mineral fields of Southern Nevada. It 
now seems probable that work on this 
line will be commenced within a year. 
Such a road would undoubtedly pay 
from the start, and would give a great 
impetus to the growth of Los Angeles 
by bringing in much-needed. cheap 
fuel, and opening up new markets for 
the products of this section. 

COMMERCE. 


Viewed from a commercial stand- 
point, the condition of Los ‘Angeles is 
highly satisfactory. It has become an 
independent trade center, fully able to 
hold its own with its rivals on the Pa- 
cifie- Coast. 

As we all know, from 1849 to 1876, 
San Francisco was the Pacific Coast, as 
far as commerce was concerned. Trans- 
continerftal traffic was impossible; 
everything in the shape of imports to 
California coming by sea to San Fran- 
cisco, whence it was distributed by sea 
north and south. There were 1200 
miles of sea coast, with a “back coun- 
try”’ extending to the Missouri River, 
and only one commercial outlet. 

All this has been changed. In 1876 
came the Southern Pacific to Los Ange- 
les, and five years later the Santa Fe. 
As already shown, the low mountain 
passes and short distance from ocean 
to ocean give Los Angeles a great com- 
mercial advantage, of which her citi- 
zens have fully availed themselves. 

The territory covered by Los Ange- 
les merchants includes Lower Califor- 
nia, Arizona and a portion of Sonora, 
while the products of the soil are 
shipped to all parts of. the world. 
When the new road to Southern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada is constructed a 
large new field will be opened Aip. 

The chief products shipped e green 
and dried fruits, wool, wine, brandy, 
hides, beans, vegetables, borax and 
honey. The completion of the Nica- 
ragua Canal will be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to Los Angeles. The shortest 
route from China and Japan to the 
canal passes within 100 miles of San 
Pedro and Santa Monica. Conse- 
quently, the people of this city take an 
active interest in the construction of 


“the canal. 


BUSINESS IS GOOD. 

Business in Los Angeles is at pres- 
ent in a healthy condition. The mau- 
ner in which the city held up under the 
collapse of the crazy real estate boom 
of six years ago is of itself sufficient 
evidence of the solidity of the city’s 
resources. While many persons were, 
of course, temporarily embarrassed, 
there was no panic, no crash, nor any 
failure of consequence. At present le- 
gitimate business is far more extensive 
and on a more solid basis than during 
the height of the boom. The wholesale 
houses of the city carry heavy stocks, 

cases report a 
crease over their business last year. 
Especially is this the case in the line 
of agricultural implements and hard- 
ware, which shows that the soil is be- 
ing developed. Several large wholesale 
houses have recently had to increase 
their capital. In spite of the prevailing 
monéy stringency collections have been 
easy. Traveling business men concur 
in the opinion that Los Angeles is the 
most flourishing city at the present 
time on the Pacific Coast. A number of 
San Francisco and Eastern houses have 
found it advisable to establish branches 
in Los: Angeles. 

SOLID BANKS. 

In no direction is the solid financial 
standing of Southern California so 
clearly seen as in the condition of its 
banks, of which there are nineteen, 
with deposits of about $11,000,000. A re- 
cent statement showed that deposits 
in the banks of Southern California 
had increased 30 per cent. in two years, 
as compared with an increase of only 16 
per cent. in the State at large. Of the 
net amount due to California from the 
East over one-half was due to Southern 
California, which has only one-tenth of 
the deposits of the State. The deposits 
of Southern California amounted to $99 
per capita, as compared with $65 per 
eapita in the rest of the State, outside 
of San Francisco. 

Since the lowest point of depression 
was reached in Los Angeles, four years 
ago, the deposits of the banks have now 
almost reached the highest point at- 
tained during the boom—in January, 
1888. The capital and _ reserve of 
the banks been steadily  in- 
creasing since January, 1886. The 
recent causeless run on the Los 
Angeles banks, consequent on _ the 
prevailing financial anxiety, while it 
forced several of the bank to close their 


| doors temporarily, as a means of self- 


protection, failed to destroy them, and 
thus showed their innate strength. 
ELOQUENT FIGURES. 
The clearing-house returns show some 
remarkable fi as to the progress 
of Los Angeles. In June Bradstreets 
published a table giving the bank clear- 
ings of the principal cities of the 
United States for May, this year and 
last, for five months this year and last, 
and for the first five months of the 
past four years. The following figures 
show the percentage of increase, dur- 
ing the three periods named, in San 
Francisco, the United States and Los 


Angeles: 
S.F. U.S. L.A. 


May ‘83 over May *92......5% 4% 60 
Five months ’93 over 1 38 
Five months ’93 over ’90.. 1-3 5% 66 


These fifures are wonderfully signifi- 
cant as to the great advances which 
Los Angeles is making. 

REAL ESTATE IN DEMAND. 

The real estate market is also in a 
very healthy condition, and transac- 
tions during the present year have been 
heavier than at any period since the 
boom. These transfers are no longer 
the closing up of old trades, but new 
purchases for investment or residence, 
many of them being made by Eastern 
capitalists, who see a brilliant future 
for the city. There is a prevalent im- 
pression among many on the outside 
that Los Angeles is still suffering from 
the effects of a bursted boom, but such 
is far from being the case. Real estate 
values touched bed rock in 1890 to 1892. 
Since the first of this year prices have 
been on the up grade. Inside business 
property is eagerly sought for, and 
brings a higher price than at the height 
of the boom. The choicest business 
property on Spring street is worth 
about $1500 a foot, after deducting the 
value of improvements. On Broadway, 
the coming retail business thorough- 
fare, land may be purchased, a block 
from the business center, at $600 to $700 
a foot, but there is not much in the 
market, holders recognizing too clearly 
its prospective value. Good residence 
lots, within a mile of the business cen- 
ter, are worth from $50 to $100 a foot, 
and within two miles from $20 to $30. 
This is for lots in choice locations, 
suitable for first-class residences. 
Those who are not so particular about 
being “in the swim” can get a nice 
level lot, 50x150 feet, within two miles 
of the business center, for $500. 

OTHER SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 

Another evidence of the improvement 
in business here is furnished by the fact 
that it is almost impossible to rent a 
desirable house, at a reasonable price, 
within easy distance of the business 


quarter’ in this| city of 65,000 people. | 


in- 


Summer is called the ‘dull season’ 
here. Many people go away to the sea- 
side and mountains. This year, besides, 
many are going to the World's Fair. 
Most of the Eastern visitors are here 
only in the winter. Yet, this summer, 
for the first time in five. years, houses 
to rent are few and far between, and 
agents are besieged by would-be rent- 
ers. The other day a San Francisco 
property-owner came down.to visit a 
Los Angeles friend. He had heard 
much about the prosperity of this city, 
but did not believe half of it. His 
friend took him for a ride on the Uni- 
versity electric car line, which runs 
three miles from the business center 
through the most thickly-settled resi- 
dence portion of Los Angeles. On the 
entire route they only saw one house of 
any description for rent. The San Fran- 
cisco man “acknowledged the corn.”’ 
Yet another evidence of solidity and 
growth is furnished by the postoffice re- 
turns. The bubiness transacted in 1892 
was one-third greater than in 1887, the 
boom year, when Los Angeles swarmed 
with speculators from all parts of the 
United States, and had probably as 
large, if not a jarger population, float- 
ing and permanent, than today. The 


| average number of pieces of mail han- 


died at present is more than three 
times greater than in 1887. 

The business thoroughfares of Los 
Angeles present a bustling appearance, 
at all hours of the day, being crowded 
with “citizens on foot and in carriages, 
who have to keep a sharp lookout to 
dodge the frequent electric and cable 
cars. On Saturday evenings, especially, 
it is difficult to elbow one’s way along 
the sidewalks aligning the chief busi- 
ness blocks, owing to the solid mass of 
humanity, On the electric cars, during 
the busy hours of the day, one is fortu- 
nate to secure standing-room. 

Thus it will be seen that Los Angeles 
is very far indeed from being a “‘busted 
community.”’ 

MANUFACTURES. 


While Los Angeles is not a manufac- 


turing city, in the sense that the term 
is generally used, yet there are many 
manufacturing enterprises which in the 
agerégate employ a large number of 
men. During the past couple of years 
much attention has been paid to this 
branch of development, and several im- 
portant enterprises have been started. 

There are about two hundred manu- 
facturing establishments in the city, 
representing sixty main varieties of 
product. This does not include such in- 
dustries as tailor-shops, milliners, ete. 
There are over two thousand persons 
supported directly by manufacturing 
enterprises, which number will be 
largely increased during the present 
year, when several establishments now 
being constructed commence operations. 
Among the . most important articles 
made here at\present are iron castings, 
iron and cement pipe, machinery, brick, 
canned, dried and crystallized fruit, 
boxes, flour, crackers, soap, doors and 
sashes, mineral water, beer, wine and 
brandy, furniture, candy, pickles and 
ice, 

Work is progressing on a smelter, for 
which a part of the machinery has al- 
ready arrived. When this is completed, 
much ore that is now shipped to 
Pueblo. San Francisco and Portland 
will find a local market, and a stimulus 
will be given to the mining industry. 

Next month ground will be broken 
for a roliing mill, which will, in the be- 
ginning, utilize the immense quantities 
of scrap iron which are ayailable here. 
It is expected that 200 men will be em- 
ployed at the start. 

A large pork-packing establishment, 
built by Cudahy, the well-known 


packer, commenced operations | 
on the first of this month: It has a 


capacity of 150,000 hogs annually. In 
connection with this enterprise, Mr. 
Cudahy has bought several thousand 
acres of land just south of the city. 
Hitherto, there has been no steady 
market for pork in this section, and the 
raising of hogs has been neglected. 

Améng branches of manufacture 
which are specialties of Los Angeles 
may be mentioned the manufacture of 
crystallized fruits, the only factory in 
the United States being located here, 
the extraction of essential oils from 
the orange and lemon, and the utiliza- 
tion of the yucca or Spanish bayonet 
for tree protectors, surgeon's splints, 
wal! decoration and other purposes. 

The chief dragyback to the extension 
of manufactures in Los Angeles has 
been the high price of fuel.. Petroleum, 
which is produced here and extensively 
used, costs more than twice as much 
as in the East. Wood and coal are 
both high. These difficulties will, how- 
ever, be overcome. before long. Pe- 
troleum will be piped to Los Angeles 
at reduced rates, and cheaper coal will 
be brought in from Utah, or elsewhere. 

BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 

After all has been said, however, the 
chief charm of Los Angeles, to the 
visitor, is the rare beauty of the 
grounds in which are situated the 
tasteful homes of its citizens. Other 
cities may show. grander business 
blocks ‘and more imposing municipal 
improvements, but when it comes to 
gardens, those of Los Angeles are 
dreams of beauty, and are, in one 
word, unique. The mildness of the 
climate here permits the most delicate 
plants and-trees to flourish in the open 
air all through the year, without any 
check from cold winds or fogs. Giant 
bananas wave their graceful leaves in 
the breeze, fan and date palms grow to 
mammoth proportions, and roses of a 
thousand varieties run riot. As the 
city limits embrace thirty-six squar- 
miles of territory. there is plenty of 
room, and a majority of the residences 
stand in spacious grounds, a lot 50x150 
feet being the smallest that is consid- 
ered suitable for a residence. Many 
have from one to five acres of grounds, 
all in a high state of cultivation, with 
well-kept, verdant lawns, upon which 
the fig, orange and palm cast a grateful! 
shade. Along the sides of the residence 
streets shade trees are also the rule, 
the favorite varieties being the grace- 
ful pepper, which grows to immense 
size, grevillia and eucalyptus. 

ATTRACTIVE RESORTS. 

Before closing, a word should be 
said of the numerous attractive resorts 
which are within easy reach of Los 
Angeles. Between the smiling seashore 
and the snow-capped mountain summit: 
are hundreds of interesting 
glens, canyons and hills, affording a 
constant change of scenery. Among 
popular seaside resorts are Santa 
Monica and the canyon, where the big 
wharf is located, Redondo, Long Beach 
and Catalina Island. The latter, 
twenty-five miles from the coast, has 
become very popular during the past 
few years, a steamer making regular 
trips during the summer. There may 
be found wild mountain scenery, goat 
hunting, Indian relics and the finest 
kind of fishing, boating and bathing, 
the water on the land side being quite 
smooth. At all the beaches sea-bathing 
is indulged in.the year round. Santa 
Monica and Redondo have fine large 
hotels. At Santa Monica is a long row 
of cottages on the ocean beach, which 
are occupied by families from the city 
in summer. This séaside resort is one 
of the ‘most attractive on the Pacific 
Coast, with handsome residences—in- 
cluding that of Senator Jones—a pro- 
fusion of beautiful gardens, cement 
walks. and a. general air of prosperity. 
The Redondo Hotel, one of the best ap- 
pointed on the Coast, is well patronized 
all the year round by Easterners as 
well as Californians. 

Among the most frequented mountain 
resorts are Wilson’s Peak and the San 
Gabriel Canyon. A mountain railroad 
has just been completed to an elevated 


point of the Sierra Madre, back 
of ena, where a_ hotel will 
be built. Thus, next winter, the vis- 


itor may travel from the orange groves 
and rose gardens of Los Angeles to the 
snow-fields of the sierra, within a 
couple of hours. 

In.view of the facts thus ‘set forth, 
without exaggeration, regarding Los 
Angeles, it can no longer be considered 


wonderful that such natural advan- ‘ 


tages, backed by a liberal-minded and 


valleys;. 


progressive population, have produced 
@ marvelous growth, nor can one read- 
ily dare to set a limit to the possibili- 
ties which await the City of the Angels 
between now and the end of the cen- 
tury. Los Angeles is surely a fin de 
siecle city. 


LOS ANGELES. 


The Coming Commercial Capital 
of California. 


Natural Advantages, Backed Up by a Liberal 
Progressive, Energetic Community, 
_ Will Send Her to the 
Front. 


[The Argonaut, June 26.] 

In the ast number of the Argonaut 
attention was drawn to the coming 
rivalry of the Puget Sound towns for 
the trade of the North. While keep- 
ing this in view, it is well that we 
should take some notice of the study 
and aggressive growth of the country 
south of Tehachepi. People of this city, 
who sleep on both ears as becomes 
men to whom Providence has smoothed 
the paths of life, do not seem to be 
aware that there is growing up in the 
southern part of the State a commu- 
nity which threatens to leave us far 
behind in ‘the race of progress. If the 
growth of the country south of the 
Tehachepi continues ‘at its present 
rate, the twentieth century will -not 
be far advanced when Angeles, 
and not San Francisco, will be the 
commercial capital of California. 

We have but one advantage which 
cannot be taken from us—that is our 
harbor. But, in the first place, the 
county of Los Augeles is about to 
make a harbor for itself which will an- 
Swer every commercial purpose; and 
second, we are turning the harbor we 
have to no account. Not one of our 
many millionaires is putting up a dollar 
to establish the steamship lines which 
might be, and which ought to be, run- 
ning from San Francisco to foreign 
ports. 

In every respect, save the harbor, 
Los Angeles compares with us to ad- 
vantage. It is the center. of a country 
of marvelous fertility and such beauty 
that it is the choicest place “of resi- 
dence in the world. Our suburbs, 
Marin, Alameda and San Mateo coun- 
ties, are good counties; but, except 
Alameda, they are not very product- 
ive. Every acre around Los Angeles 
yields something which can be sent to 
market. The systems of irrigation 
which have been brought to perfection 
in the southern counties have com- 
pelled the soil to yield its maximum in- 
crease. The city is a railroad cénter, 
and its lines of rail, spreading to every 
point of the compass, bring to the City 
of the Angels the yield of the best 
wheat fields, the fattest orchards, the 


‘most productive vineyards in the United 


States. Whether they run to Santa 

rbara, and in a year or two strike 
San Luis Obispo, or cross the State to 
Fresno, or reach down to San Diego, 
the tracks are pretty sure to be pres- 
ently burdened with long trains of 
freight cars. There is not an empty 
store in the place. 

But neither location nor fertility of 
soil is the chief factor in building up 
great cities and prosperous States. 
That is the work of man, Some of the 
most prosperous seaports and richest 
countries have been made prosperous 
and rich in defiance of natural ob- 

-- was a swamp when it 
fell into the hands of the House of 
Burgundy; Amsterdam was fishing 
village 600 years old, and ‘hak appar- 
ently no more future than Sausalito 
has now. Liverpool and Glasgow be- 
came great seaports in absolute de- 
fiance of nature. The one had a bar 
which it was almost fatal to cross; the 
other had a river which emptied it- 
self at low tide. There never was a 
Seaport more difficult of access than 
New Orleans, yet before the war the 
ships and steamers landing at its levees 
were measured by the mile. It was 
by dint of human endeavor, and hu- 
man energy, and human enterprise— 
not by an accidental advantage of 
sition—that these places became what 
they are. 

Here is where Los Angeles has the 
advantage of us. It and its surround- 
ing country were originally peopled by 
the wrong kind of settlers. It filled*up 
with immigrants from the South, from 
Texas, from Louisiana, and from Ar- 
kansas—people not used to work, hav- 
ing been educated under the slavery 
blight, and prone to siestas and cock- 
tails. Since the war, the southern coun- 
ties of California have been attracting 
an entirely different class—people from 
New England, New York, Ohio, and Il- 
linois; some of them, to be sure, with 
weak respiratory organs, but all of 
them energetic and intelligent. If they 

but one lung, they had a big brain 
and a broad mind. These people, find- 
ing that the climate suits them, have 
invited friends with two lungs to join 
them, and the steady flow of the very 
best class of the American people has 
proceeded steadily and uninterruptedly. 
These peope did not generally go to 
Southern California animo manendi; 
but when they got there they stayéd, 
and the thought of a return to the ports 
of the North sends a chill down theis 
spine. Having resolved to stay, they 
have bestowed on their new homes the 
qualities which enabled their forefath- 
ers to build up New York and Boston, 
and their elder brothers to create ~ 
cago and develop Ohio. ° 

If you visit Los Angeles you do not 
find that everybody is trying to pull 
every one else down. People are not 
all railing at their neighbors and trying 
to prove that they are knaves, and 
cheats, and fools. When a man makes 
money at Los Angeles the community 
does not combine to break him, or even 
to demonstrate that his father robbed 
a church or that his grandmother was 
sent to the penitentiary for shop-lifting. 
The Los Angelenos seem to believe—in- 
credible as it may seem—that a man 
may grow rich without deserving to be 
hanged. Those singular’ people are so 
forgetful of their own interest that they 
do not regard railroads as the natural 
enemies of mankind, nor do they pro- 
claim the belief that every public of- 
ficial is a boodler. By avoiding these 
tendencies they get all the’ railroads 
they want, even if they have to pay 
pretty high for fares and’ fight, and 
they secure the services. of ly able 
men for public positions.’ 

How it came about, it is not easy to 
see. But certain it is that Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Los Angeles have all got 
brighter men at their head than San 
Francisco. We have bright men here, 
but they probably keep in the back- 
ground through fear of being denounced 
as boodlers or hirelings of corporations 
if they tried to do anything for the 
city. San Francisco should force them 
to the front if it has any regard for its 
own future. A few cities were men- = 
tioned above which have achieved pros- 
perity in spite of natural obstacles. It 
would not be difficult to compile an- 
other list of places which have decayed 
to ruin through the inerta of their peo- 
ple. Not two hundred years ago Bristol 
was only second to London in the list 
of British seaports. It enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly of the American trade. One day 
its¢merchants went to sleep, and now 
its splendid stone wharves are a cap- 
ital place for a-quiet walk for purposes 
of reflection. In this country Perth Am- 
boy was once a larger seaport with a 
wider trade than New York. It filled 
up with stupid thick-witted people, who 
said that nothing could shake the su- 
premacy of their harbor. They lay on 
the broad of their backs, looking up at 
the sky, while New York was building 
the Erie Canal and the Erie Railroad, 
and its merchants were sending bright 
young fellows to every part of the 
world to establish branch houses. Now, 
if you say at a railroad ticket-office 
you want to buy a ticket for Perth Am- 
boy the clerk has to think twice before 
he remembers where it is. 
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“TO HIGH HEAVEN 


The Slaughtered Innocent 
Raises a Cry. 


Mrs. Ballington Booth Writes of 
the Abandoned Babes. 


Their Little Lives Wrecked Before 
They Leave the Cradle. 


Deserted or Murdered—A Picture for Happy 
_ Mothers and Just Fathers to Con- 
templiate—Recruits for 
the Prison. 


Denied Their Birthright, They Can Only 
Wage War Against Society—The Solu- 
tion of the Problem—Deductions Drawn 
from Years of Work Among the People 
of the Slums. 


Spectally Contributed to The Times, 

How many times do o'r eyes fall 
upon newspaper paragraph telling 
how a night watchraan discovered a 
babe in a basket on the lonely, de- 
serted street; hog some good woman, 
upon opening fer door, was surprised 
to see a littge one lying on her stoop 
in the coly; or how the ashman has 
found the body of an infant but a few 

days thrown amid his rubbish. 
' Baby bodies washed up by the river 
tell their tales. Oh what a cry of ven- 
' SRance must be going up to God from 
fhe myriad little graves of slaughtered 
innocents, and from the blighted lives 
of those who, all unknowingly, are 
living to breathe the atmosphere of 
shame and disgrace from the -first 
feeble breath they draw. ini 

Intensely do I feel upon this subject 
-- Just at this time, for I am the mother 
of a baby girl, pure, sweet and lovely, 
born to be folded in a strong father’s 
tender embrace. As I look into those 
trusting blue eyes and see them light 
up and sparkle as they rest on her 
father’s face and watch the tiny pink 
fingers stretch outin their helplessness 
to feel for him my soul yearns in pity 
for the fatherless, unwelcomé babies 
born to a heritage so different—a her- 
itage of disgrace. 

In New York city alone it is esti- 
mated that there are 40,000 fallen wo- 
men, and throughout the United States 
nearly 200,000. The statistics for the 
fatherless little waifs of even New 
York alone are very large, and un- 
doubtedly a@-greater number than can 
ever be ascertained are murdered. 
God alone knows the history of the 
crime which lies hidden in the earth 
or is washed away by the waves of 
ocean and the tide of rivers. 

But an ever increasing number are 
living and growing up to have it forced 
upon their child minds as~ soon as 
they tegin to understand the fact that 
they are unlike other children. 
DRIVEN TO CRIME BY SOCIETY. 

Impressed by society with the fact 
that they are unworthy to exist, they 
are embittered against -all the more 
fortunate, and in numberless instances 
join the criminal classes, forced down- 
ward by the stain which is their only 
patrimony. Hence innocent children 
gravitate to the level of the criminal 
Simply because they ~have been aban- 
doned by those who should at least 
Mave made them the only reparation 
*that could be made, that of giving 


these babies are born in the purlieus 
of our slums, unwelcomed, I might 
almost say cursed, from their birth. 
Let me tell you the story of just 
one of these babies. Its mother was 


still in her teens. She, with her aged’ 


father, her drunken mother and sister. 
lived ail in one tiny room. There the 
babe first breathed, and its little 
voice was first heard, the cry so wel- 
come to happy motherhood most prob- 
ably brought a curse from the heart 
of her who heard it. When we found 
it in the uppermost room of the big 
tenement house it was 15 months of 
age, its body was wasted by starva- 
tion, and the only garment it had was 
.@ ragged pinafore. It was filthy from 
neglect. Often it sat the whole day 
through ‘sobbing its little life away 
‘until I wonder the very walls of the 
room did not respond in pity, while 
its drunken mother, who had locked it 
in, was out drinki with her com- 
panions. The child Was a mass of 
sores from its head to its feet from ly- 
fing on the bare boards. Once when 
our officers went to see the child they 
knocked at the-door, which wes locked, 
and, hearing their voices, the poor lit- 
tle thing, too weak or young to walk, 
crept to the other side of the closed 
door and wailed to them. The mother 
returning just thén opened the room 
and they entered, to find that the 
baby,- with his little face swollen from 
crying, had shuffled away under the 
table for fear of its mother. When she 
stooped to draw it out, it shrunk 
away with a cry of terror. 

_ We were first introduced to this 
baby by its grandfather, who, pointing 
over his shoulder, after recapitulating 
the a and sins of his fam- 


SAID IT “LIVED OUT OF SPITE.” 
“There’s that baby, ladies; that baby 
just won't die, it lives out of spite.” 
Turning to the poor little thing, who 
‘was looking up into our faces with a 
faint flicker of a smile, he repeated to 


“That’s what you live for, you live 
just out of spite.” 

We .cannot but feel thankful some- 
times that white winged angels de- 
acénd into the shadows and carry: 
away in their arms these poor little 
lambs, who are so unwelcomed and un- 
loved. 

Don't fondly imagine that all these 
Children are born in poverty and 
#qualor, and that you could speak of 
them as of the offspring of a heathen 
race, born somewhere in Central 
Africa, or amid the myriads of China. 
This shadow of shame has passed 
over the threshold of many a wealthy 
home. Its taint can 
end to end of society. Guilty ones, 
whose guilt can be covered by wealth 
and position, hide in the secrets of 
their innermost souls histories just as 
dark and cruel as can be read in the 
uncurtained, uncovered poverty of 
the slums, Gold, purple and fine 
linen can hide what poverty, with its 
hard-earned rags and threadbare shawl, 
@eannot cover, but in the bright light 
of eternity all these fine, flimsy cover- 

shall be torn away, and the crimes 
against innocent babyhood shall be re- 
vealed in all their horror alike in the 
Mansion and the slum. 

In one of the charitable institutions 
of our city a young woman, evidently 
of wealth, social position, refinement 
and education, spent many months asa 

vate paying patient. The little one 

n to her was a beautiful child, who, 
in its sweet, clinging helplessness, ap- 
pealed to the womanly hearts of the 
nurses, who grew to love it dearly. Not 
so to its mother’s heart. As soon as 
she was well enough to return to her 


that remittances would be sent to pay 
for the child’s board until she could 
find it a suitable home. She was never 
heard from again and no remittances 
were forthcoming. Even a poor pit- 
tance from the wealth which she was 


pected Magdalenes, 


be fo 
und from were surrounded by quite a crowd of 


usage. 
own surroundings she did so, stating | “ 


fortunate enough to possess was with- 
held from her unloved, unpitied babe. 
The little one lived, and kisses of wo- 
men who were not mothers were show- 
ered upon it,and when it died of an in- 
herited disease—its parents’ only be- 
quest—pitying tears fell wpon it, but 
they were not the tears of she who 
should have washed out the stain upon 
by her loving devotion, 
ro m whose crim 

life and death. 

LOVING BUT UNWEDDED MOTHERS. 

In contrast to this sad story let me 
write of many of the girls who, though 
poor, have been unfortunate. Many of 
these unwedded mothers have born in 
their hearts with the breath of their 
babe a tender mother love, which 
Makes them cling to the little helpless 
Sharer in their misery. Pathetic are 
the stories _- could tell you of young 
women who bring their babies tq our 
cirele to be cared for by our loving 
slum workers while they g0 out and 
work hard*to gain means to support 
them--women whose little ones serve as 
an inspiration to hard, qork, and who 


te enticing prorajses 


1a “ase in the paths of sin 
because the, wish to shield from fu- 
ture dish. wner the little babe that smiles 
up iD.o their poor faces and is the nly 
thing on earth that loves them. , 


THE PROBLEM—HOW SOLVED. 

We are indeed faced by a problem so 
overwhelming in its magnitude, so deep 
rooted in its hold and so far spread in 
its baneful influence that it seems well 
nigh unsolvable. Many theories for its 
solution are proposed, but, alas, the 
question remains unanswered so far as 
the actual application of these remedies 
is concerned. Everything proposed so 
far can only touch the fringe of the 
great evil. Alas! The wrong end of 
the question is attacked! People are so 
absorbed with the effect that they fail 
to study the cause. 

Were it possible to take from our 
Streets tomorrow every unfortunate 
woman, to empty and close every house 
of ill répute, and even weed from “‘re- 
spéctable’’ society its man unsus- 
taking the whole 
class away to some distant island, 
what better would the state of things 
be in the month of May, 1894? I main- 
tain that nearly, if not quite, as many 
houses of assignation would be flour- 
ishing, and the streets would be trod- 
den by a newly-recruited force of fu- 
ture-blighted, hopeless women. Why? 
Because, while evil men are at large 
to plot and plan their deeds of ruin, 
while by the tens of thousands they are 
free to deceive, drug, force and tempt 
these ‘‘cookoos in the nest’ will, for 
their own foul ends, cast the helpless 
fledgliings from their shelter and safety 
to be dashed and ruined on the stony 
underpath of disrepute. 

BEGIN WITH THE MAN. ° 

Why do not reformers begin with the 
man? The question of the woman 
would soon right itself if the other 
were answered. When they took to 
Christ the representative of the fallen 
class he asked exactly the same ques- 
tion of the onlookers: “Why do you 
not begin with the other end of the 
problem?” Legislatures should do this; 
philanthropists should do it; Christian 
workers should do it. And, from what 
I know of women, I can assure you 
that they would find the second half of 
the problem an easy one to solve, for 
the fallen sister would rise up and re- 


"spond but too gladly to their efforts. 


I do not, however; take my pen at this 
time to propose the remedy of the evil 
—point_out the different 
means which should -be taken for its 
suppression. 

Let us turn from this almost hopeless 
side of the qutestion ,to the practical 
Salvation» Army work on behalf of the 
fallen. We do not pretend that our ef- 
forts are going, to solve the social evil 
question. We do not even propose any 
Utopian scheme for dealing with the 
mass of friendless outcast women. But 
we are able to hold out our loving 
arms of rescue to those within our 


-reach, and to open cities of refu to 
them a chance in life. Thousands of | oe 


the fleeing slaves who have no one to 
shelter them and protect them from 
the wild beasts who are close upon 
their track. 

TREAT THE INDIVIDUAL. 

It is utterly useless to deal with them 
as a4 mass. You must remember that the 
whole is but the aggregation of many 
individtials. Every victim is chained 
by a separate chain; so you cannot 
strike one blow to loose the whole, but 
must with patient hands stoop and un- 
fasten one by one. These women have 
their feelings, their individuality, their 
sensibilities, as truly as the more for- 
tunate; and they resent being spoken 
of, dealt with, and reached after as a 
crowd! The big drag nets you propose 
casting into these dark waters to 
sweep shoals into your “havens of 
mercy’ will be drawn in again empty. 
Remember, even if they are downtrod- 
den, you cannot treat them as if they 
had lost their humanity and become in- 
teresting species of animal life. 

We find that it is heart to heart per- 
sonal dealing that is needed in this 
work of reclamation, and naught else 
will ever succeed. This is the Salva- 
tion Army’s greatest power with those 
it seeks, and the fact that our loving 
self-forgetting Workers do not reach 
down from a higher level or from a 
far off distance to patronize and pity, 
but that they are willing to put them- 
selves on a plane with the unfortunate 


»and deal with them as sister with sis- 


ter, gives them a hold on their con- 
fidence and affection which nothing 
else could create. 

The work, however, is by no means 
easy. We are faced on every hand 
with difficulties, many of which have a 
large share in creating and maintain- 
ing the social evil, as well as in form- 
ing barriers to the advancing rescuers. 
Let me tabulate briefly a few of these 
difficulties. 

THB DIFFICULTIES. 

First—We are confrorited by the hope- 
lessness of the abandoned woman her- 
self. From within her natural instinct, 
her womanh’s heart, her past training 
have constantly asserted themselves to 
her condemnation and have made her 
loathe herself, even though she may 
know in her innermost soul that she 
is more sinned against than sinning. 


'From without she has seen so mary 


doors shut in her. face—has felt so 
long the heel of the oppressor—that she 
has given up hope, and the last star 
has fallen from her sky leaving her to 
leok forward with a blank anguish to 
her only release—death. 

I was standing with a companion in 
one of the low down-town saloons. We 
were both of us dressed in the poor, 
though now well-beloved, costume of 
the Salvation Army slum Officers. We 
them more or less 


men, many of 


drunk—for it was late at night—but all 


of them interested in the talk we were 
having with them. One man, evidently 
well educated, was asking me some 
very straight and very difficult ques- 
tions on religious matters—causing me 


to become absorbed. When I turned a | 


minute or two later to find my com- 


100k of inquiry, one of the men pointed 
me to a 
call it nothing else, for it was so 
small—at the end of the saloon. I en- 
tered it and found my companion there. 
She was talking with two women— 
abandoned women of the _  streets— 
those who had trodden the path long 
enough to sink down to its lowest 
depths. I shut the door, and while she 
dealt with one I began pleading with 
the other. They were barefooted; their 
hair’was matted and uncombed; though 
quite young, their faces were bloated, 
and bore deep scars, speaking of ill 
The one with whom I spoke 
sitting on the table; the other, 
whose heart had already been touched 
by my compannon’s pleading, had her 
face buried in her hands and was sob- 
bing convulsively. 

“Why do you come here to talk to 
us?” asked the girl, whose eyes were 


ya long day. 


for the. 


fixed wonderingly upon me. 

I put my hand upon her shoulder 
and answered: “Because we love you. 
We feel so anxious to help you if we 
can, and we know that you must some- 
times need a friend to turn to." 

She gave a hoarse laugh and shook 
my hand off, saying: ‘Don't touch 
me. You don't know what I am, or 
you wouldn't say that.’ I assured her 

t I knew, but she said: ‘No, no, 
you don’t.” 

I began to speak of hope, and she in- 
terrupted me again with another of 
those fierce laughs, and said, bitterly: 
“Hope! There's no hope for me. 
There might have been once, but there's 
no hope now. You don't know what I 
am.’" And then, with the bitterest ac- 
cent of despair in her voice she turned 
and looked me in the face as she said: 

“Tam a lost woman!” 

Never shall I forget how those words 
sank into my heart. Cruelly had she 
been branded with them until the ver- 
dict of* society—the verdict of all the 
world—had become the hopeless ver- 
dict of her own heart and mind, and 
she felt, indeed, that she was lost be- 
yond remedy. Before we left them 
they had melted to tears, and I think 
they felt the fifst gleam of something 
like hope that they had had for many 
We told them the addrets 
of our quarters,*but a block away, to 
which they could come when they 
needed us. This helped to stamp more 
than-ever upon my mind the conviction 
that the very first thing we have to do 
in dealing with this class is to inspire 
them with hopefulness. 

SOCTETY'’S UNJUST RULINGS. 

Second—We are hindered by the rul- 
ings of unjust society. Too long have 
the scales been weighted down by 
wealth, influence, position and many, 
to the wordly mind, valid excuses, upon 
the one side, that left but little chance 
to the poor wronged woman on the 
other. Society has heaped its calumny, 
its disgrace and odium upon the victim, 
and held out its delicately-gloved hand 
in welcome to her destroyer. 

I demand, in the name of justice, that 
if she is to be excluded from the happy 
homes of our land-—to be considered un- 
fit to sweep up the marble steps and 
pass into the lighted halls of society— 
he, upon whose head rests the guilt, 
shall also be refused admittance, and 
ostracized as a lost man! ° 

Thousands of such there are who, 
from the fact that they have wealth 
and influence, are welcomed into homes 
and social circles to which they can but 
be a disgracé, and may, in the future, 
prove a source of foul contamination 
and danger. They “are married to the 
unsuspecting daughters of our land be- 
cause their wealth or position or ele- 
gant manners make them eligible! The 
sowing of wild oats is spoken of lightly, 
while the poor weeds and wild oats are 
torn up as disfiguring the ground, and 
the sower pases on to do his damaging 
work elsewhere—of; getting tired of it; 
when he finds it does not pay or feels 
the reflex action of conscience—setiles 
down to comfortable and happy home 
life. 

Society has branded the woman. Very 
well. If it must be, let it be! But if 
you will pin the scarlet letter upon her 
poor breast with your ruthless hands, 
I demand, in the name of the God of 
Justice, that you pin it also on the coat 
of the man! Nay! Brand it upon his 
very brow, that he may forever bear 
the mark of Cain. For he is the sin- 
ner, and she the sinned against. 

If you do not, you will see, as a re- 
sult, your own daughters, wives and 
sisters, or your children’s . children— 
however safely you may guard them— 
branded in the future and sent out as 
sins- 
sheltered and protected. 

MORALITY IMPOSSIBLE. 

Third—Another’ gigantic difficulty 
which we have to encounter is the 
crowded condition of the poor. If the 
carefully guarded child of the well-to 
do is led astray, how much more easily 
can these unguarded, unprotected ones 
be recruited to the ranks of sin. 

Look at the common lodging-houses, 
of which there are so many in our 
great cities, where many families live 
in one room. Look at the tenement 
houses in which some twenty or thirty 
families live in one big house, having 
two little. miserable rooms apiece, in 
which young sons and daughters, 
boarders and little children, are all 
crowded together. They are being 
brought up in hotbeds of vice. 

What can you expect? They see. im- 
morality on every Bide, and in many 
instances it will become alinost impos- 
sible for us to convince these children 
and young people that there is crime or 
sin in such a life. They have seen it 
lived by their parents. There has been 
nothing pure or good in their surround- 
ings. Child life is totally unguarded in 
our slums. 2 

INJUSTICE OF EXISTING LAWS. 

Fourth—In trying to solve the prob- 
lem, we are again faced by a huge 
Roman wall of difficulty in the in- 
justice of the laws bearing upon these 
questions. The inadequateness of the 
punishment meéted out to those who 
perpetrate offenses far worse than forg- 
ery or murder, must arouse indignation 
in the breast of every just man and 
woman. I can but say that if women 
had more power in the law-making of 
our country, in sq far as it affects 
womanhood arfd childhood, these laws 
would very soon be amended. Un- 
doubtedly, the fact that the wheels of 
justice revolve so slowly and often so 
inadequately in such cases, and that 
the punishments inflicted are of so 
lenient a character, cause many of the 
lynchings which take place in States 
where outraged citizens take the law 
into their own hands and swing the 
offender upon the neares, tree. Where 
the victim has been some poor, inno- 
cent, little child, I fee? great sympathy 
with the lynching party. 

Constantly do we read in the daily 
press authentic cases of these crimes 
against childhood and innocence. And 
what punishment does the fiend get? 
At the most, a paltry year or two in 
the penitentiary! And I have read of 
cases in which, after they had been 
liberated but a few ‘months, these 
criminals have again been arrested on 
a similar charge. One case especially I 
have in mind, of an old man who was 
liberated after the Second term for such 
an offense, and who, within a month of 
his liberation, repeated the crime for 
the third time, the victim being a little 
child not in her teens. Had his first 
offense been the murdering of a 
drunken companion in a saloon brawl, 
he would have been executed, or, at 
least, had a life term. Now, I maintain 
that if the death penalty is too severe, 
these men ought at least to be in- 
carcerated for life, when the crime is 
perpetrated against an unprotected and 
helpless child, for it shows so great a 
depravity that to allow the criminal at 
large again is but to endanger the com- 
munity. I am tempted to think that 
all such cases should be put into the 
hands of competent.medical men, and 
they should pass their verdict of judg- 
ment,-just as they would in a case of 


' lunacy, after which it should be made 


absolutely impossible for these crim- 
inals to so endanger the community 
again. The crime against womanhood, 


/ while it ma be as disast 
panion, she had vanished. Noticing my | 4 . 


cruel, I do not denounce. at such length 


here, because the cry of these helpless 
little cupboard-room—I can , P 


children has as yet been too. little 
heard and understood by the fathers 
and mothers of our land, whose little 
ones—however safely they may guard 
them—might themselves be entrapped 
and ruthiessly blighted. This awful 


| question of ruined child-life needs to be 


realized and its results weighed. 

It is a fact that in-the Legislaturé of 
the State of New York, a little over a 
year ago, a bill was prepared for pres- 
entation, which asked that “‘the age of 
consent” in New York be lowered to 10 
years. FPortunately for the honor of 
this State, it was not presented. 

What shall we do? Appeal to the 
Legislature? It is in their hands some 
would leave this vital question of the 
protection of our homes. But alas! 
There are many in our houses of rep- 
resentatives who would fight against 


all improvements im such laws, for they | 


would be making regulations against 
themselves and .laws which would 
bring retribution upon their own heads. 
How can any man who himself fre- 
quents a house of shame be expected to 
have a fair and pure judgment on such 
subjects? 


THE ARMY'S WORK. 

But let me turn this sad page, and in 
a few brief words explain what we are 
doing in New York, Boston, Cleveland 
and San Francisco, where we. already 
have in full working order homes of 
rescue into which we gladly welcome 
all for whom we have room who are 
willing and anxious to leave the sad 
past behind them. 

Whether they are drunkards or not, 
whether a helpless baby be an addi- 
tional drawback to their,sad future, 
whether they have been but just cast 
from the path of virtue or have lived 
long years in the shadow of death, it 
matters pot. 

Our doors are open to all who are 
willing to seek the loving protection 
and future: hope which we can «ffer. 
More than this, we strive by the syste- 
matic visiting of saloons, dives, and the 
wretched houses of the poor in our 
great cities, to awaken the desire for a 
better life. 

This, rescue work, so far as the 
United States is concerned, is in its in- 


fancy; but it is steadily growing, and 


when the means is at our disposal and 
we have the opportunity we intend to 
open in every large city some such 
home, to be conducted on such lines as 
we are confident wil! show ae greater 
percentage of successful cases than any 
other rescue work of which we have yet 
been able to hear. As I have already 
mentioned, one of our greatest powers 
is the fact that we work on the out- 
casts’ own level, and do not go out 
with patronage and pity, but with lov- 
ing understanding and sympathy to 
those whom We do not blusn to call our 
sisters. "The homes are made as bright 
and homelike as possible. 
THE RESCUE HOMES. 

Everything that might savor of a 
house of Correction or prison is foreign 
to them, and yet the rules are of such 
a character as to entirely change the 
whole bent of thought, occupation and 
life. The inmates are not allowed “to 
wear the tawdry finery which of yore 
Was a enare to them. They are put to 
‘work, for we strongly believe that idle- 
ness proves a temptation to future 
downfall. They are carefully trained so 
that they can have the opportunity to 
go out Mm the future equipped to gain 
an honest ving. } 

But above and beyond all) we show 
them plainly from the first, that in 
their owh poor strength they cart do 
but little, and that it must be with the 
aid «the. loving Savior that they 
launch into their future life; that the 
first step muet be'to hear His words, 
“Go in peace and sin no more.” Our 
work among this class will, we believe, 
prove successful from the fact that 
its fundamental purpose is not merely 
their formation, but their salvation; 
that it is not turning over merely a new 
leaf, but the burning of the volume of 
the past and being born into a new life 
of hope and purity. The following facts 
and cases which I have gathered in 
haste will give a little idea of the work. 

In our three homes—New York, Cleve- 
land and Boston—two of which were 
opened Jast summer and the other in 
the fal—hawve been received 206 girls. 
Of these: 16% have turned out well. The 
girls remain in the home from three to 
six months—or longer if necessary. I 
give two or three cases in detail. 
WOMAN'S STORY. 

A.—At the hour of midnight the 
stumbling steps of a poor drunken 
woman were heard outside the door of 
our New .York Rescue Home. When 
admitted the ound that she was in a 
terrible con on,,and had evidently 
been on a Spree of long duration. So 
ill was she from the effects of this de- 
bauch that she was unable to rise from 
bed for several days. She was much 
touched, however, by the fact that she 
had been taken in just as she was. 
Sending for the captain of the Rome 
she begged to A eye to her, and when the 
captain had t-Aliown beside her she 
broke down, and, sobbing, said: ‘I've 
wanted he!p for years, but never found 
any one to help me before, nor whom I 
could trust with my story. I've never 
found ‘any one who'd care enough for 
me to listen.”’ 

In brief the story was this. She had 
sunk until she had become “one of the 
worst women on earth.” She was a 
drunkard, a swearer and had gone to 
all lengths save murder. She had 
served terms in the penitentiary, and 
after telling ali about hér depravity she 
said: ‘‘Can anything be done for me or 
with me?” 

Poor woman! As the captain looked 
upon her face, devastated by her life, 
she may not have looked lovely or lov- 
able, and yet-—it-was not always so! 
How had she come there? Married very 
young, she was deserted by her hus- 
band at the age of 17, and thrown out 
upon the world defenceless. She had 
had no one to eare for her or advise 
her, and became the easy prey of a man 
who showed her some kindness—led her 
to trust him and then I!ed her astray. 
On being thrown over by him she came 
into the depths of New York's undér- 
world, and for seventeen years was a 
confirmed drunkard. 

After unburdening her heart she said: 

“Oh, I feel so much reHeved now that 
T have told you... Do you think God can 
forgive al] that?’’ 

After e, had been a little while in 
the home she professed to find Christ 
as her Savior, and under the loving 
influence of our workers became a 
transformed woman. I hear from them 
that her life has been a very sincere 
one ever since. 

One striking si of the complete 
change from the old life to the new was 
evinced shortly after she professed con- 
version. She brought her clothes to the 
captain and asked her to destroy them, 
as.they were gotten with money, the 
price of sin, and she begged to have 
some Old ones, however patched and 
worn, given her instead. After proving 
herself sincere in the home, she was 
sent into a situation, from which we 
have heard the best reports. Her mis- 
tress says that she can daily see her 
grow in grace. — 

SAVED BY THE ARMY. 

B.—When very young this poor girl 
lost her mother, and her father, having 
no home for her, sent her to a school. 
She left it when 15 years of age, and 


house. Inten@ging to do right, and yet 
being alone in the world, with no one 


to advise or strengthen her, an unfair 


advantage was taken of her unprotected 


‘condition by one who also lived in the 


house. When this blight had once 
come into her life, no one would help 
her, and she gave up what she felt to 
be a useless effort to fight against the 
influence which was dragging her down- 


ward; She was only 19 when she came 
difficult 


us, and yet was one of the most 
cases that has entered the 
home. It seemed at first as if her 
stubborn will and recklessness 
never be conquered, and the captain 
had to spend one whole night up with 
her before the time came when this 
heart, so long hardened, melted and 
aaes to the influence of the divine 
ove. 

She is now in a situation working 
hard to try and make money enough to 
pay back an amount which she got dis- 
honestly. The captain, found her 
breaking up her jewelry and throwing 
it into the fire one day. She explained 
by saying: “I got this frorm the devil, 
and I want him to have it back.” 

RESCUED FROM A DIVE. 

C.—This was the case of a lame girl. 
Several times in their nightly rounds 
amone the dives our Officers had seen 
this girl and were struck by her youth 
and yet by her ‘hardened manner. 
When visiting in the dive they asked 
her to come with them, but she then 
refused. A little later on they met her 
again upon the street, and she told 
them that she was suffering a great 


‘do not say it is not. 


then her only home became a boarding | dren themselves we dare say it does not 


deal from her foot, which she had in- 
jured, and will probably have to lose. 
Shortly after’ that she was taken up 
drunk, and the police sent her to the 
hospital, where her foot was ampu- 
tated. From the hospital she returned 
to the dive, where the officer# saw her 
again when they visited there. As they 
were talking to the others they heard 
her join in from the corner where she 
sat with her crutches, with: “Yes, 
it’s a terrible life!’ and then with bit- 
terness in her voice she added, “‘Oh,! 
wish I was out of it. But.no one would 
take me now that I am lame, would 
they 

They turned to her quickly, and 
snid: “Come with us. We will help 
you.” 

The little crowd which had been 
listening to them seemed much touched 
with this exhibition of kindly interest, 
and one womgn (who had been a law- 
yer’s wife, but was now an outcast) 
exclaimed: “That's what I call Chris- 
tianity!"’ 

Her words were loudly echoed by the 
men and women standing around, who 
hastened to help the poor girl get 
ready—one running to fetch her haf, 
anoPher a shawl, while a third said 
most earnestly to het: “Yes, go with 
them. God sent these angels from 
heaven to help you.” 

She entered the home and did well, 
giving every évidence of a change of 
heart, as well as life. 

She had been married, had obtained 
a divorce from her husband, and had 
buried two little children—and yet, 
when they took her to the home she 
was only 22 years old. What a world 
of sorrowful experience to be crowded 
into twenty-two years! She also is 
now doing well and supporting herself 
honestly. 

THE WORK ABROAD. 

This work has for a long time been 
in operation in Australia-.and in En- 
giand. In the former country it was 
so successful that our people receive 
yearly grants from the government for 
its furtherance, as they are recognized 
as the most powerful agency in the re- 
forming of this class. In England 
they have a wide ranging influence, 
and a large number of homes, including 
maternity homes, hospitals, etc., are in 
use. The work there is some _.cight 
years old, and they have turned out 
40,000 girls, nearly 50 per cent. of whom 
have proved permanently saved cases, 
There are now fourteen rescue homes 
in England in addition to a number of 
receiving or temporary homes. 

I need hardly say, afer all I have 
written, that our hands are eager and 
our hearts full of yearning to go out 
with more determination than .ever to 
accomplish all that we see ‘is needed. 
Are there not some hearts that, being 
touched by this glimpse of tle woes and 
wrongs of others, will rise up and help 
us, as they can do with the means 
which lies at their hand? We recog- 
nize their inability to do the work 
which we are doing in our way. But 
we also see that _ they are responsible 
for the talent of wealth, and we will 
willingly share with them the “Well 
done’ of the bright tomorrow by giv- 
ing them the opportunity of helping 
us to accomplish the great end of re- 
claiming those who, without help, will 
most surely pass into the shadow of 
death and through the gates of hel!-— 
unhelped and unreclaimed. 

MRS. BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


DEAD ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 
(Detroit Free Press:) The battle had 
raged all through the day. 
At its close a terrific storm had 
stopped the combat. For the artillery 
of the heavens was so fierce and loud 


and the ovérhanging clouds were 


heavy and dark that the panic-stricken 
soldiers could not tell friend from foe. 

The tempest raged till long past mid- 
night, and the rain fell in sheets upon 
the deserted dead and dying. 

All the groans and moans and pitiful 
erties for help had been drowned amid 
the dreadful tumult, which had now 
spent itsel?. 

The moon pushed back the sullen 
clouds and looked pitifully down on the 
great field of frightful carnage. How 
could man be so cruel, £0 savage? The 
voices of the suffering were stilled! 

In the midst of the fleld lay a young 
soldier boy, stretched out by his broken 
musket. 

And the serene moon shone softly 
down upon the uplifted, pale, still face; 
and on the shining, yellow, curly locks, 
and the white eyelids, closing forever 
over the merry blue eyes; and the lips 
that smiled, as though dreaming of the 
mother, far away, praying for the 
safety of her soldier lad. 


LONELINESS A CAUSE OF CANCER 

(The Housewife:) Researches of 
medicine shed a very strong and awful 
light on the obligations of kindness, 
faithfulness, sympathy. It is proved 
that one gréat cause of cancer and 
allied disease springs out of the de- 
pression from loneliness and unshared 
mental suffering. That this is true 
needs no words of science to verify, 
for those who have been through such 
experience and know the awful sinking 
of bodily energies which follows lasting 
grief, not so much the pain of bereav- 
ment as of daily harshness, crossing 
and unkindness—or’ non-kindness—the 
mere lack of affettion. Men and women 
of fine natures have died of this times 
without number, only the physical 
effect takes another name. It has too 
long been the fashion to sneer at nerves 
and yet it is yearly more conclusively 
proved that they hold the balance of 
life and health. The disease of which 
Mrs. Carlyle died was brought on by 
the yéars of solitary brooding she spent 
shuddering at the sound of Carlyle's 
stamp of passion overhead. 


BEGGING. 


(New York Ledger:) Poor little chil- 
dren are not allowed to beg. A boy 9 
years of age was hurried off to prison 
a few days ago because he was found 
soliciting alms on the street. His father, 
who had compelled the child to beg, 
and threatened to beat him if he did 
not bring home a satisfactory sum, es- 
caped scot free. 

Clergymen can beg from the pulpit; 
agents of colleges can beg; secretaries 
of societies can beg contributions to 
support their organizations, and men, 
under almost all. pretenses, may go 
around § soliciting subscriptions, and 
make a merit of it if they succeed. 

Rut little children, if they beg, must 
go to jail. This may be all right. We 
But to the chil- 


secm funny. 


DIGESTION A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


A man with a good digestion is more 
likely to be true and loving and chari- 
table amd honorable than one who 
has ruined his temper and digestion 
together; and since one of the best as- 
sistants to digestion is a good use of 
the teeth, let us calmly sit down to 
our dinner as our English friends do, 


and as we enjoy our meal, rebuff any 


whispers of wasted time by remember- 
ing that if the body is not cared for 


would | the mind and soul go wrong: that to 


eat and drjpk and sleep and bathe well 
wiil not OB)ly.make us healthier and 
handsomer, but, as a consequence, 
smarter and better. <A good digestion 
makes a good man, and though there 


may be demons who chew their food 
geconds of silence that preceded those 
| last words the 


well, there never was an angel who did 
not masticate his. 


A ROYAL SWIMMER. 


(New York Times:) The Queen Re- 
gent of Spain is a magnificent swim- 
mer and very fond of the exercise. 
Every day in the season at San Sebas- 
tian, where the members of the royal 
family spend their summers, the sea- 
shore is thronged with spectators to 
witness Her Majesty's really remark- 
able feats. She is always accompanied 
by two men in a boat, watch her 
closely for fear of accidents. It often 
happens that they find it impossible to 
keep up with her movements, and 
nothing affords the swimmer more 
amusement than a race with and to 
distance them. 


“TN HIS NAME.” 


“Christian Endeavorers” 
and Their Work. 


The Story of This Great Good 
Organization, ™ 


Which in a Dozen Years Has Spread 
Over the Whole World. 


The Annual Convention at Montreal—Work 
Outlined Methods of Action—Seme 
Novel Features of tho 
Work. 


Special Correapontence of The Times. 
NEW YORK, July 20—It is one of 
the most magnificent. religious societies 


in annual convention at Montreal, 
July 5-10. The membership of the 
Young People's Society of Christian 
Endeavor rivals that of the great evan- 
gelical denominations and extends into 
every part of the United;States. In- 


dary lines of this country are reached, 


ico, and goes over seas into Europe, 
Asia and Africa. In every civilized 


has taken root and flourished. 

In France there are thousands of 
“Endeavorers.”” Germany was fertile 
soil for the seed spread broadcast from 
the parent church in Portland, Me. 
In the British Isles the membership 
grew and is yet growing with a rapid- 
ity never equaled there by’ any other 
soclety of whatever kind. Even in 


in Samoa (where 
“Ole au Use Ole 


aderes Christaos"’), 
ita native name is 


in any place you may select at random 


People’s Society of Christian Endéavor. 
Its constitution has been translated 
into almost every written language in 
existence. 

It is as if a great train of religious 
fervor has been ready laid from Port- 
land, Me., to all parts of the civilized 
world ‘in the winter of 1881, waiting 
for Dr. Francis E. Clark to touch to 
it the match Of concentrated zeal. This 
he did when on the evening of Febru- 
ary 2 he invited the young converts of 
a recent religious revival in the Willis- 
ton church, of which he was pastor, to 
gather at his house. Dr. Clark, cast- 
ing about for some way by which to 
keep these young disciples the 
way,” had hit upon the plan of organ- 
izing among them a society, which 
should have many pleasant features, 
but which should first, last and all the 
time work for the glory of Jesus 
Christ, and for spread among young 
people of his religion. Before the 
meeting he made a rough draft of the 
scheme on which he proposed to organ- 
ize the society, ahd drew up what he 
called a “constitution."” These docu- 
ments were the beginning of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor. Evéry one of the young 
people present signed the constitution, 
which is practicaly the one now in 
force. The first name to be entered 
on the roll was that of W. H. Pennell, 
who taught a large Sunday-school class 
in the Williston church, and who has 
ever since been. prominent in the so- 
ciety’s work, having been three times 
elected president thereof since it has 
grown to greatness, 

Until August, 1891, the society's 
city, where it prospered amazingly. 
Then some one wrote an article for a 
Boston religious monthly, under the 
heading “‘How One Church Takes Care 
of Its Young People,” and the mine 
was fired. Almost instantly began the 
organization of similar societies all 
over the land, the name chosen by 
Dr. Clark being everywhere retained. 
January 1, 1882, there were seven soci- 
eties with a membership of 481. The 
same date in 1883 saw fifty-six societies 
in existence, with 2870 members. Fig- 
ures for succeeding years up to the 
present aré: 1884, 156 societies, 8905 
members; 1885, 253 sorieties, 10,964 mem- 


bers: 1896, 850 societies, 60,000 mem- 
bers: 1887, 2314 societies, 149,000 mem- 
bers; 1888, 4879 societies, 310,000 mem- 
bers; 1889, 7672 societies, 485,000 mem- 
bers; 1890, 11,013 societies, 660,000 mem- 
bers: 1891, 16,274 societies, 1,008,980 
members; 1892, 18,500 societies, 1,100,- 
100 members; 1893 (estimated) 22,000 
societies, 1,320,000 members. 


Last year’s convention in the Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York city, be- 
came particularly impressive through 


both of the great national political 
conventions were in session. The at- 
tendance at the Christian Endeavor 
convention outnumbered ten to one the 
attendance at either of the political 
gatherings, and for sustained enthusi- 
asm the meetings at Minneapolis and 
Chicago did not compare with that in 
New York, although on the former de- 
pended the choice of candidates for 
the Presidency of the United States, 
and the latter was wholly .free from 
the element of uncertainty or sus- 
pense. It was purely an occasion for 
rejoicing. There was no rivalry, no 
wire pulling, no heartburns, no jeal- 
ously init. I attended three of the ses- 
sions, and they will remain pictured on 
my memory as long as I live. The 
most impressive prayets I have ever 
heard were the short supplications 
offered in concert by each of the dele- 
gations in quick succession. The most 
impressive singing I have ever heard 
was when the vast congregation united 
on the last day of the convention in 
Cardinal Newman's “Lead, Kindly 
Light.” 
any sort I have ever witnessed was 
when the delegates consecrated them- 
selves anew to the service of Christ. 


his hands, embling with emotion. 


rang out 


benediction. 
check his weeping, and the multitude— 
for thirty seconds it was wrapped in a 


raised his eyes, streaming with tears of 


| joy, and blessed the multitude of bowed | 
_heads before him with the glorious 
| Mizpah blessing. 


“The Lord be between me and thee 
when we are far from each other,’’ 
his voice in tones that 
reached to the uttermost limits of the 


were stretched out in the attitude of 
He made no effort to 


supreme silence. Then the president's 
hands dropped to his side, and his voice 
Was weak as he said, “I declare the 
eleventh annual international conven- 


tion of the United Societies of Chris- 


tian Endeavor closed.” In the thirty 
greatest prayer that 
ever rose went up to God. _As the ten- 
sion of sublime emotion which had held 
the concourse spellbound relaxed, 
thousands broke down and wept. It 
was the greatest single exhibition of 
Christian sentiment that the world 
ever saw. 

The result of that convention has 


been,an almost incredible increase of 
membership. One reason for this is 
that a distinct effort was made at that 
convention to impress two facts on the 
| public mind. First, that no pledge of 
| permanent Christianity is required of 
members—they must merely promise to 
try to follow the teachings of the Sa- 
vior: second, that the society is not 
undenominational, but interdenomina- 


deed it does not stop when the boun- | 


but crosses them into Canada and Mex- | 
_ crisp and inspiring. The motto of the 
| New York soctety is, “Let many testify 
spot, no matter how remote, the sosiety | 


| the rule. 
carefully 
| Mass-meetines. 


| Members 
_leader with brief prayers, so that there 


Brazil (where it is known as the “Lid- . 


_men or young women must fill it. 
Feagaiga’™’), in India, in New Guinea— | 


from a list of countries afar off and | 
little known, you will find the Young | 


growth was confined to the parent | 


‘dan city. 
(the fact that many members, unable to 


a comparison which many people made. | 
Within a few weeks of the meeting of | 
this convention of young Christians, t ceuse ne founded 1t. but becuase ter 


The most impressive sight. of | 
the final ceremony of that convention, | 


At that moment President Clark lifted- 
| Montreal. 


| cursion-like, 


/ occupants of each one in prayer. 
enormous amphitheater. His hands 


tional. It is, in fact, more denomina- 
tional than the churches themselves. 
Every member te urged to gtick to fits 
creed, to love his creed and to live 

to his creed. The is mot to detac 

young people from their churches, but — 
to bind them to them with new and . 
constructive.. It ever aims to build up, 

and never to pull down. Wt co-operates 

and never to plilll down. It co-operates 

with the churches in every way, never 

acting separately from them. Take ite 

Missionary work, for instance. On 

“Founder's Day,” February 2nd of each 

year, a collection for philanthropic pur- 

poses is taken up by every soctety in 

existence. But the mdéney collected is 

not spent by the Society of Christian 

Pndeavor. Every soclety must turn 

over to the charch to which it is at- 

tached the proceeds of the colleetion, 

requiring only that the money shall be 

divided equally between home and for- 

elgn missions. Other missionary of- 

ferings may be made only Py individ- 

ual societies, and even then they must 

be turned over to the churches, without 

even suggestions from the societies as 

to how they shall be used. Aside from 

these voluntary offerings there is no 

cost attached to membership, save an 

assessment of 5 cents a month to meet 


guch Hight experises as may be nec- 
gary. 
that was ever organized that will meet | 


Fach society must hold a prayer- 
meeting once a week. These prayer- 
Meetings the members are pledged ta 
attend. They have been laid out with 


_master ingenuity to hold and increase 
the enthusiasm of their young partici-" 


pants. They are never allowed to 
grow dreary or lag. They are wholly 
American in their brisk directness. 
There are no long speeches, no long 
prayers, no long hymns. Everything is 


to their love for God and no one ‘make 
remarks,’ and so half-minute prayers, 


_half-minute “testimony” and half-min- 


ute quotations from the scripture are 
The prayer-meetings are as 
organized as are political 
The leaders in prayer 

chosen beforehand. 
selected to follow the 


and singing are 


are 


may be no slowness at the outset. Oth 
ers are chosen whose particular duty it 
is to see that there are no “cold” 
gaps. If there is a pause, these young 
Ush- 
ers are selected beforehand. Earnest 
and magnetic members are chosen to sit 
at the rear of the halls amo the 
timid part of the congregation which 
always gathers there, and encourage 
those who are afraid to speak. Cere- 
tain members are always set aside to 
shake hands with all new-comera after 
the meetings are over, and ask them ‘to 
come again. 

In planning these prayer-meetings 
Doctor Clark suggested the following 
themes as those which should have 
precedence. 

1. Any reason for personal thankse 
giving. 
2. Any hindrances to the better life, 

3. The religious bearings of any ree 
cent event. 

4. Any interesting work of grace. 

5. Afiy special answer to prayer. 

6. Any tllustration of the wisdom of 


God's word. 
A nything observed or experienced 


which honors Christ, fulfils a divine 
promise, or indicates the leading of 
Providence. 


8. The religious point of the Sunday- 
school lesson. 

Besides the weekly prayer-meetings, 
each society. must once a month hold @ 
consecration meeting. at which each 
member must consecrate himself or her- 
self to the work for Christ. At the con- 
Secration mééting every member must 
be present or acounted for, and every 
one present must participate in some 
way by a brief “experience,” a brief 
prayer, or the recitation of a brief scrip- 
tural quotation. If any member is ab- 
sent, then the look-out committee must 
investigate. 

More than three such wunexctsed 
lapses in attendance cause the culprit’s 

ame to be dropped from the books of 
he society. 

It is no wonder that Mohtreal ex~ 
pects this society to come to that city 


next month with the biggest and most 
‘energetic convention that ever gathered 
| there. 
course as New York received last year 


Of eeurse, no such vast con- 


can be expected, but it is estimated 


that at least 9000 Christian Endeavor 


elegates will visit the beautiful Cana- 
And this is in the teeth of 


afford both, must choose between the 


convention and the World's Fair, where 
‘the Christian Endeavor day of the 
‘World's Congress of Religions (October 
9) 


will be of peculiar interest. 


The programme that has been are 


,ranged for the Montreal convention is 
‘an attractive one. 
, the united society will be present, 
jand fuily 1509 clergymen are expected 
to be numbered in the assemblage. 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, the president of 
| the society, will deliver the o 
‘dress. General Secretary J. 

‘of Boston will lead the speech-making 
| on the second day, and Gen. 
will begin the third day's é¢xercises, 


All the officers of 


The 


ning ad- 
lilis Baer 


0. O. Howe 


A rumor that Dr. Clark will refuse ta 
be re-elected president has caused 
consternation on every hand. Dr. Clark 
is the idol of the soctety, not only be- 


won the love of its members by untir- 
ing energy and a personality approach- 
ing as nearly to the ideal as man's may. 


‘Should failing health force him to de 


cline to serve longer, it is possible that 
General Secretary Baer would be chosén 
to his place. But the contingency is 8q@ 
unexpected, and seems so distressing, 
that leading Endeavorers have little to 
say regarding it. 

Every effort has been mate by the 
Montreal and adjacent soctetics to as- 
sure visiting delegates a hearty Wele 
come and a pleasant experience. 
ception committees have been laying 
careful plans for months, and the board 
and lodging committees have already 
made nearly all the necessary arrange<~ 
ments with hotels, boarding-housesand 
private families for the entertainment 
of the guests. Many happy surprises 
in the way of excursions and other 
pastimes are being prepared for the 
welcome strangers, whose knowledge of 
the beauties of the St. Lawfente 
River scenery is sure to be increased 
before they leave Montreal behin@. All 
this will be paid for entirely by vol- 
untary subscriptions from members og 
the Montreal societies. 

One of the novel features of the con< 
vention will be the prayer méetings On 
the excursion trains going to and from 
Every train will be certain 
to have one or more clergymen aboard, 
and each train will choose from these 
a chaplain. Then, every morning and 


evening, whether the train be speedi 


at fifty miles an hour or loitering, ex- 
at ten, these chaplains 
will pass from car to car, and lead the 
AS 
these excursions will run from every 
State and Territory in the Union, and 
from every province in British North 
America, hundreds of these flying 
méetings will be held. 

The Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor is a glorious organiza- 
tion, and its Montreal convention will 
be one of the most noteworthy gather. 


ings of the year. 
I. D. MARSHALL. 


Blud! Iago, blud! The Memphis Ap- 
peal-Avalanche wants to know why 
some Yankee mudsill doesn’t call out 
Hon. Poindexter Dunn, the man who 
regretted that the clerks in the Ford's 
Theater disaster were not pensioners, 
Well, one reason might be that Poin- 
exter’s remark is proof that he is not 
the kind of people gentlemen care tq 
fight with. 


MAKING A CONCESSION. 


(Life:) “Might I be so bold as te 
hope that yOu would one day become 
my wife?’ 
“Your wife, Mr. Bondholder? Buf 
consider the difference in atir ages." 
“Then, perhaps you would agree to be 
my widow.” 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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fos Angeles Sunday Times: 


Suly 2, 1893.» 


CLIMBING. 


Great Dangers of High 
Mountaineering. 


Adventures With Avalanches 
agd Glacier Glancing. 


Narrow Escape of Mr. Tuckett on 
“the Eiger Glacier. 


An Adventure of Prof. Tyndali—His Own 
Story of the Peril—‘‘Halt, 
Jesus! Halt!’ Dead in 
the Snow. 


Spectally Contrituted to The Times. 

This ig the season when the moun- 
taineer once more takes down his Nor- 
folk jacket. his nailed boots and his 
ice axe and prepares to face the perils 
that may lurk for him above the snow 
line. Strictly speaking—from the point 
of view of the expert who knows and 
does everything that an expert ought 
to Know and do—imountaineering has 
two dangers only. There is danger of 
bad weather and there is danger of the 
falling stone. But every climber is not 
an expert, and even of experts it may 
be said that nemo omnibus horis sapit. 
So that there are al! sorts of dangers 


to be reckoned with, and foremost 
among them is the avalanche. 
Everybody knows, vaguely if not pre- 
cisely, what an avalanch is. Masses 
of snow accumulate in winter on the 
mountain slopes. In spring the 
warmth loosens their coherence, and 


they fall into the valleys, sweeping 


‘in 


oh! run, if you ever did, for here it 
comes straight at us, swift, deadly, and 
implacable! The next instant we #aw 
no more: a wild confusion of whirling 
snow and fragments of ice—a frozen 
cloud—swept over us, entirely conceal- 
ing us from one another, and still were 
untouched—at least I knew that I was 
—and still we ran. Another half second 
and the mist had passed, and there lay 
the body of the monster, whose head 
was still careering away at lightning 
speed far below us, motionless, rigid, 
and harmless.’ 

was over, and the party 
examined the avalanche at their leisure. 
It had a length of 3300 feet, an average 
breadth of 1000 feet, and an average 
depth of 6 feet. This is to say, its 
bulk was 611,000 cubic: yards, and its 
weight, on a moderate computation, 
about 450,000 tons. 

Accidents of this sort, happily, are 
very rare, and the climber who is car- 
ried away by the avalanche has as a 
rule deliberately faced the risk out of 
bravado, and the desire to go home and 
boast that he had done hard things. 
Rut there is another sort of avalanche 
which is a much more frequent source 
ef danger. It consists of a stratum of 
snow loosely adherent to a slope of 
neve or ice. The snow breaks away 
under the weicht of the party and car- 
ries them down with it, sometimes to a 
place of safety, sometimes, to a cre- 
vasse. a 
AN ADVENTURE OF PROF. TYNDALL. 

Experience, of course, has laid down 
many rules for determining whether 
snow of this sort is safe, but the best 
men—guides as well as amateurs—may 
sometimes be misled. Professor Tyn- 
dall, for instance, was always a cau- 
tious as well as a brilliant mountain- 
eer; yet there was a day when the 
professor's snow ¢raft failed him, and 
he came very near to paying for his 
biunder with his life. 
The place was the Piz Morteratsch 

the Engadine, and the time the 
month of July, 1864. Professor Tyn- 
dali’'s companions were Mr. Hutchin- 
son and Lee Warner, and the guides 
Jenni and Walter. Jenni was at that 
time the dictator of Pontresina, and he 
seemed to have set out with the de- 
liberate intention of showing his Her- 


Relow them was a long siope, leading 
directly downwards to a brow where 
the glacier fell precipitously; and at 
the base of the declivity the ice was 
cut by a series of profound chasms 
where they must fall, and where the 
tail of the avalanche would cover them 
up forever. 

The three foremost men rode upon 
the forehead of the avalanche, and 
«were at times almost wholly hidden by 
the snow: but behind, the sliding layer 
was not so thick, and Jenni strove with 
desperate energy to arrest his progress. 

“Halt! Herr Jesus, halt!’ he shouted, 
as again and again he drove his heels 
into the firmer surface underneath. 

And now, let Prof. Tyndal tell the 
rest: 

“Looking in advance, I noticed that 
the slope, for a short distance, became 
less steep, and then falls as before. 
Now or never we must be brought to 
rest. The speed visibly slackened, and 
I thought we were saved. But the mo- 
mentum had been too great: the ava- 
lanche crossed the brow and in part re- 
gained its motion. Here Hutchinson 
threw his drm around his friend, all 
hope being extinguished, while I 
grasped my belt and struggled to free 
myself. Finding this difficult, from the 
tossing, I sullenly resumed the strain 
upon the rope. Destiny had so related 


as to give the latter a slight advantage, 
and the whole question was whether 
the opposing force would have sufficient 
time to act. This was also arranged in 
our favor, for we came to rest so near 
the brow that two or three seconds of 
our average motion of descent must 
have carried us over. Had this oc- 
curred, we should- have fallen into the 
chasms and been covered up by the 
tail of the avakanche. Hutchinson 
emerged from the snow with hia fore- 
head bleeding but the wound was su- 
perficial; Jenni had a bit of flesh re- 
moved from his hand by collision 
against a stone; the pressure of the 
rope had left black welts on his arms, 
and we all experienced a tingling sen- 
sation over the hands, like that pro- 
duced by incipient frost bite, which 
continued for several days. This was 
all. I found a portion of my watch- 
chain hanging round my neck, another 
portion in my pocket; the watch was 
zone.”’ 

Very similar in many respects was 
the famous accident of the Haut de Cry 
in which J.J. Bennen perished in Feb- 
ruary, 1864. So sure of feot was Bennen 
that it used to be said of him.as it was 


An Avalanche near a Viaduct of the £t. Gothard Railway, in the Alps, 


away or burying everthing in their | 
track. It is bad for the mountaineer if 
he happens to be in the way of one. 

Says the editor of the volume devoted 
to mountaineering in the Badminton 
library: “The simple rule with regard 
to all forms of avalanches is to avoid 
their track, and all that is necessary in 
the majority of instances is to recognize 
the marks on the snow surfaces that 
denote their cause, and to steer clear of 
them.” 
THF NARROW ESCAPE OF VIR. TUCKETT. 

Undoubtedly an-admirable rule, if 
oniv it could be always carried out. 
But mistakes unhappily may be made 
even Dy experts. as witness this story 
ofa thrilling adventure which befell F. 
Tuckett twenty-two years ago. 

The season had been exceptionally 
cold and wet. Snow lav thickly every- 
where. even on the Fauthorn, the. 
Scheinige Platte and the Wengern Alp. 
Bui in the early days of July an im- 
provement. began to show itself, and 


Mr. Tuckett. who for a whole month 

— a able to make no big expedi- 
on, resolved to make an atten 

the Figer. 
The members of the party were Mr. 

Tuckett. Mr. Whitewell. J Hi. Fox ane 

the guides. Christian and Ulrich Lanu- 

ener. 


Hp got of between 3 and 4 a. | 
m., and pkesSent!y started to ascend the 


Eiger glacier. The surface of it 
entirely concealed with 
Some reason, thev 
the rope. High up 
Were the disordered 


was 
snow, but. for 


in front 
Diliars 


of them 
and but- 


Instead of ascending the center of 
the glacier, the party, fortunately for 
themselves, were keeping to the left 
toward the recks of the Rothstock, rai 
@® sudden, a sort of crack was heard 
high up above their heads. and every 
eye was turned upon-the hangine ice. 
eliff from which it came. A large mass 
of serac was seen to bre ak away 
mingled with a stil! larger contingent 
of snow from the slopes above: and the 
whole mass slid down like a cataract 
filling the couloir to its brim and dash- 
ing in clouds of frozen spray over the 
rocky ridges in its path, t 
travelers. 

For a moment they did not realize 
that they were in jts track. But then 
the knowledge flashed upon them all 
and they shouted to each other 
for your lives.” 
ately through the deep soft snow to 
reach the rocks of the Rothstock, vet 
with their faces turned to watch the 
swift oncoming of the foe. ; 


Let Mr. Tuckett himselr Gescribe that | 
thrilling race for life. 
remember.” he Writes, “‘beine 


struck with ihe idea thar 
though, sure of its pre, 
play with us for a while, at one 
letting us imagine that we 


Nad gaine 
upon it. and were getting 
line of its fire, amd the next, with mere 
Wantonness of vindictive power, suq- 
@enly rolling out on its right 4 vac: 


volume of grinding blocks and whirling 
snow, as though to show that 
outflank us at any moment if it chose 

“Nearer and nearer ii came. its front 
ike a mighty wave about to break. vet 
that still fon the cur! hands pausing’ 


neglected to put- 


red how great and brave a man he was. 

The ascent was accomplished with- 
out any incident of note. On the way 
reached a broad couloir 
Sully—filled with snow. whi 
been melted and refrozen, 
pose a steeply sloping wall of ice. The 
question arose whether it would be 
better to descend this wall of ice or 
keep to the steep rocks by the side of 
it. Prof. Tyndall prefered the rocks: 
Jennt inclined toward the slope and 
= to lead the way upon it. 

ere was > 
A, 4S a remonstrance from the 

“Jenni.” he said, ‘‘do rou k 

you are going? The 

know the guide replied, ‘‘but 
the ice is quite bare for a few rods 
only. Across this exposed portion I 
wee Cut steps, and then the snow 

fotdine © ers the ice will give us a 
So they Started, roped together Jenni 
in front, Mr. Tyndall next. fol- 
lowed by Mr. Hutchinson, ~ Lee 
Warner, the one inexperienced member 
of the party, and last of all the guide 
to check’ on the instant 
any alse step » 
Pp that Lee Warner 

After-a few steps, Jenni began to see 
that the slope was less safe than he 
had supposed. He Stopped and turned 
round to speak a word of warning to 
the three men above him. 

“Keep carefully in the steps, gentle- 
mien.” he said: “a false step here 
start an avalanche." 

And, even as he spoke, the 
was made. There was a sound of a fall 
and a rush, and Prof. Tyndall saw his 
friends and their guide. all apparently 


false step 


entangled. whirled past him. He 
planted himself to resist the shock, but 
it was irresistible; he, too, was torn 


from -his. feethold, and Jenni followed 
him, and all five found themselves rid- 
ing downwards, with uncontrollable 
speed, on the back of an avalanche 
Which a single slip had started. 

“Turn on your face and grind the 
point of your axe or baton through the 


| moving snow into the ice’'—that is the 


toward the | 


gselden rule for cases of the kind, the 
only way in which the faller can do 
anything to arrest his speed. But it 
seldom avails much, and in this in- 
stance it availed nothing. 
“No writes Prog. 


Tyndall, 
“was allowed for the break's ¢ re 


action; 


“Rui | for I had held it firmly thus for a few 


and struggied desper- | 


seconds only, when I came into collis- 
ion with some obstacle and was rudely 
tossed through the air, Jenni at the 
same time being shot down upon me. 
joth of us here lost our batons. We 


| had been carried over a crevasse, had 


hit its lower edge, and instead of drop- 


, Ping into it, were pitched by our great 


| velocity bevo 

it seemed as nd it. 
Wished to} 
moment ! 


now {it has traversed the whole width. 


of the glacier above us; taking a some. 


what diagonal direction; and now run.‘ 


i 


elo I was quite be- 
wildered for a moment. but immedi- 
ately righted myself, and could see the 
men in front of me, half buried in the 
snow, and jolted from side to side by 
the -ruts among which we were pass- 
ing. 

. Presently a second crevasse 
reached. Jenni knew it was there, 
and did a brave thing. He deliber- 
ately threw himself into the chasm 
thinking that the strain thus put upon 
the rope would stop the motion. But, 
though he was over thirteen stone in 
weight, he was violently jerked out of 
the fissure, and almost squeezed to 
death by the pressure of the rope. 

And so they continued to slide on. 


was 


said of Johann Lauener, who died upon 
the Jungfrau, that nothing could bring 
him to grief but an avalanche. And the 
hour came when the snowfield which 


| he was crossing with his Herren split 


suddenly and the ground on which they 
stood began to move, and Bennen sol- 
emily called out the words, “Wir sind 
alle verioren,”’ antl never spoke again. 
‘The avalanche was deeper than the 
one which swept Prof. Tyndall down 
the glacier of the Piz Morteratsch. 

“Before long,”” writes Mr. Gossett, 
one oc the survivors of the accident, 
“T was covered up with snow and in 
utter darkness. I was suffocating when, 
with a jerk, I suddenly came to the sur- 
face again. To prevent myself sinking 
again I made use of my arms much in 
the same way as when swimming in a 
standing position. At last I noticed that 
I was moving slower; then I saw the 
pieces of snow in front of me stop at 
some yards distance; then the snow 
straight before me stopped, and I heard 
on a large scale the same creaking 
sound that is produced when a heavy 


-cart—_passes over frozen snow in 


winter.”’ 

But the snow behind pressed on and 
buried Mr. Gossett. So intense was the 
pressure that he could not move, and be. 
gan to fear that it would be impossible 
to extricate himself. Then. while try- 
ing vainly to move his arms. he sud- 
denly became aware that his hands, as 
far as his wrist, had the faculty of 
motion. The cheering conclusion was 
that they must be above the snow. So 
Mr. Gosseti struggled on. At last he 
saw a faint glimmer of light. The crust 
above his head was getting thinner. and 
let a little air pass: but he could no 
longer reach it with his hands. The 
idea struck him that he might pierce it 
with his breath. He tried. and after 
several efforts he succeeded. Then he 
shouted for help, and one of his guides. 
who had escaped uninjured. came and 
extricated him. The snow had to be 
cut with an ax down to his feet before 
he could be pulled out. Then he found 
that his traveling companion, M. Bois- 
sonnet. was dead. and that no trace of 
Bennen could be seen. His body. how- 
ever was afterward recovered. he 
story is told in a letter from Mr. Gos- 
set to Prof. Tyndall. 

““Bennen's body.” he writes. ‘was. 
found with great difficulty the day after 
Biossonnet was found. The cord end 
had been covered up with snow. The 
Cure d’Ardon informed me that poor 
Bennen was found eight feet under the 
snow in a horizontal position, the head 
facing the valley of the Luzerne... His 
watch had been wrenched from the 
chain, probably when the cord broke: 
the chain. however, remained atached 
to his waistcoat. This reminds me of 
your fall on the Morteratsch glacier.” 

FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 

(Copyright, 1893.) 


PUT THE ONUS ON THE PARSON. 

(Louisville Commercial:) A very 
amusing dialogue took place between a 
minister of the gospel and a railroad 
engineer at a little station on the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad the other 
day. After conversing a while with tho 
engineer the minister asked him if he 
understood his business, and wanted to 
know what the railroad man did when 
he wanted the engine to move forward 
and backward. “Well, when’ I .want 
the engine to go forward I throw the 
lever forward and the engine goes, and 
when I want it to go backward | just 
reverse the lever.”’ 

“Now,” said the engineer, “do you 
understand your business?” 

“Well, I guess I do,” replied the min- 
ister. 

“Well, let me hear you say the Lord’s 


might P 


looking ‘ down, 


Prayer,’ said the engineer: 
preacher repeated. the —-Lord's 
rayer, but when he was asked to re- 
peat it backwafds he could not do it. 

“Well, I guess I do not think you un- 
derstand your business,”’ said the en- 
gineer, as he threw forward his lever 
and started on ‘his way. 


SIGHTS OF COLORADO'S ROCKIES. 

(New York Sun:) One of the sublim- 
est effects in nature is occasionally 
seen by those who climb the tall and 
isolated peaks of the Rocky Mountains 
in Colorade. The dryness of the air 
and the strong heat of the afternoon 
sun cause a rapid evaporation from the 
brooks, springs &nd snowbanks on the 
mountain sides, and this moisture. ris- 
ing on the warmer air, condenses as it 
reaches the cooler, thinner atmosphere 
about the mountain top. The traveler, 
Sees clouds literally 
forming below him and growing thick 
and black every instant, so that as 
they reach his level they roll skyward 
in huge masses of vapor ghat eclipse 
the view and bury him darkness. 
Lightning occasionally leaps from the 
clouds, and a mountain top is a par- 
ticularly bad place to be in at such a 
time. The stone signal service station 
on Pike's Peak has been nearly wrecked 
by lightning more than once. , 


FEMALE BREADWINNERS. 
(Woman’s Journal:) America had. in 


1890, 2,700,000 breadwinning women and 
girls working outside of their own 
homes. There were 110 lawyers, 165 
| ministers, 320 authors, 588 journalists, 
20,061 artists, 2136 architects, chemists, 
pharmacists, 2106 stock-raisers and 
ranchers, 5155 government clerks. 2438 
physicians and surgeons, 13,182 profes- 
sjonal musicians, 56,800 farmers and 
planters, 21,071 clerks and book-keepers, 
14,465 heads of commercial houses, 155,- 
000 public school teachers (based on the 
census of 1880.) 


the downward impetus to Jenni’s 


| nearly a million. 
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Special Correspondence of The Times. 

DENVER, June 15, 1893.—Denver is 
growing like a green ‘bay tree. The 
city is fast climbing up the hill on 
which the Capitol Is built, and a score 
of big business blocks have been built 
within a year. New residences, and 
fine ones, have covered the hill, and 
this golden city of the Rockies: has 
more rich men thag eveg. Fortunes are 
made and lost here quicker than in any 
other place ,f this size in the Union. 
Neatly every one of Denver's bloated 
bondholders began life. -here, and on 
every other street. corner.fou may meet 
a man out at the elbows who, a few 
years ago, was rolling in wealth. I 
saw ex-Senator Tabor today. He had 
on a new suit of clothes, and he looks 
younger by five years than he did six 
months ago. This Jast winter has been 
a hard one to him. He was for a time 
loaded with debt. His investments 
made in fiush time did not turn out 
well, and the income of. his Denver 
property and his mines was scarcely 
sufficient to keep down the interest. He 
closed his residence here, and went into 
his operahouse block to live, and the 
people began. to speak of him as poor 
Tabor. Just when the skies were dark- 
est, however, he sold one of his Mexi- 
can mines to a Scotch. syndicate for 
sevéral million dollars. This has, I am 
told, enabled him to release all his 
property from debt, and he is now ona 
sound financial basis again. He is go- 
ing to refurnish his operahouse, and he 
will live in as good style as ever. 
Tabor’s career would make a good sen- 
sational novel. From the time that he 
drove a wagon across the plains and 
sold flour and bacon and frying pans 
to miners, until now, it bas been full 
of adventure, and he has made and lost 
many millions. His,diyerce is still re- 
membered here, and I am.told that so- 
ciety has forever, shut its door against 
him and his wife.. Mrs.,.Tabor, No. 1 
has grown rich, and she is worth very 
The property which 
Tabor gave her at the demands of the 
courts has greatly increased in value. 
She has invested her income well, and 
she is rich and respected. Tabor’s son, 
Maxcey, is a successful business man, 
and he is fast accumulating a fortune. 
fie manages the Brown Palace Hotel 
here, and his wife is coftsidered the 
most beautiful womamd.in 
HOW A CARPENTER ee. 

This hotel is one of the finest build- 
ings in the Union, and\the story of its 
construction gives some idea of the ups 
and downs of this Western country. It 
was built by a man named Henry C. 
Brown, who began life here as a car- 
penter, and who worked for years at 
regular day's wages. He managed to 
Save enough money to buya tract of 
160 acres of land onthe’ cacti hill near 
the village of Denver. and “he paid the 
Government for this $1.25. per acre.. The 
‘land had no water, and the people all 
» laughed at his folly, too. Denver grad- 
ually grew. and Brown's land became 
valuable. For years it was all he could 
do to pay the taxes. and he was ad- 
vised to sell. He preferred-to starve 
and hold on. Then the Leadville boom 
came, and money flowed into Colorado. 
‘Denver prospered, and it soon sur- 
rounded his farm. Ten acres of it was 
bought for the Capitol SBuilding, and 
the rest was cut up into town lots, and 
upon these the finest houses of Denver 
are built. The result was that Brown 
made a fortune, and he.put something 
like a million dollars: of it into this 
hotel. It has been finished only about 
a year,’ but I am told that his man- 
agers are already makimg a profit of 
$20,000 a month out of its: 

MOFFAT AND HIS: MILLIONS. 

David H._Moffat is another Denver 
miliionaire who has had’ a varied career. 
Hie began life as a messenger boy in 
the New York Exchange Bank, and he 
now has a bank of his own. here in 
Denver, and owns mines and stocks and 
gold galore. He is one of the chief 
owners of the Creede mine, and he took 
hold of the property which Creede dis- 
covered and built a railroad to it. He 
developed the mines so thoroughly that 
Creede is today one of the largest ship- 
ping points in the United States, and it 
is said that the opening of this camp 
saved the Denver and Rio Grande road 
from bankruptcy. Moffat. made his 
first money in mining speecylations in 
“The Little Pittsburgh,’ which, netted 
him a large sum. His capital 
was made in banking. e came from 
New York to lowa to take a place as 
teller in a bank in Des Moines. Here 
he attracted the attention of a capital- 
ist who wanted to start a hank in 
Omaha, and young Moffat was made 
the cashier of that bank. He was in 
Omaha when the Pike’s Peak -excite- 
ment came on, and at that time he 
came West. He speculated here in 
groceries and other staples which were 
needed for shipment to the mines, and 
he soon got into banking, He is now 
president of the First National Bark of 
Denver, and he was acting as such 
when the famous bank robbery of a 
few years ago occurred... Everyone re- 
members the story. A man ¢cante into 
Moffat’s private room ag the bank, and 
holding up a bottle whi he said con- 
, tained nitro glycerine, said. he would 
| blow Moffat, the bank and himself into 


| eternity if Moffat would not write out 


for ‘him a check for $21,000. and give 
him the money for it Moffat looked 
/ into the man’s eye, and he thought he 
was desperate, and; to make a long 
story short, he walked with him tothe 
oashier’s desk and gave him the money. 

The man took it and rushed out, and 
though the police were immediately put 
on his track, he escaped. I am told 
that in seeking him they found the 
bottle which had terrified Moffat, and 
this, on being analyzed, was found to 
contain nothing but. water. Not long 
ago a man stepped into Moffat’s private 
room at the bank and said: . 

“Mr. Moffat, there comes a time in 
every man’s life when, if assistance is 
given him, he becomes a wealthy man, 
and, if refused, he becomes a beggar. | 
am in just that situation.” 

“tT have been in that situation my- 
self,"’ replied Moffat, “and Mr. Chaffee 
made me what I am, What is your 
if I can help you, I 
will.” 

The man told his story, and the_re- 
sult was that Moffat staked him. and 
made him a fortune. 

THE KOUNTZ BROTHERS. 

Among the richest bankers in the 
United States are the Kountz brothers. 
They have banks in New York, Omaha 


and here, and their operations extend 
to all parts of the United States. They 


e, I think, from Eastern Ohio orig- 
inally, and they were brought up on a 
farm, where their father had located 
when he landed in this country from 
Saxony. After a time the father 
opened a store, I think, in Canton, O. 
The boys were given a good education; 
they were taken into partnership, and 
as soon as they were grown up were 
given a small capital and allowed ‘to 
Start out for themselves. They began 
their banking business in Omaha some 
time prior to the war, and they opened 
a bank here in 1862 as a branch of the 
Omaha house. Charley Kountz is now 
the head of the Denver Bank, and he is 
one of the richest men in Colorado. 
He has a beautiful home on™ Capitol 
Hill, and he has some of the most 
beautiful paintings you will find.in the 
West. The four Kountz brothers have 
always worked together, and I am told 
that they have shared here alike in all 
profits. Luther, the third son, who first 
started the bank here, died not long 
ago, but the firm continues the same, 
and it grows richer and stronger every 
year. 
TWO PUEBLO NABORBS. 

Speaking of brothers working to- 
gether makes me think of two million- 
aires of Pueblo. These men are not 
widely known, but they are, I am told, 
worth somewhere between $10,000,099 
and $50,000,000, and they do all their 
business together. ey are known 
throughout the West as the Thatcher 
brothers of Pueblo, and they are among 
the rare birds in the aviary of Western 
millionaires. Mahlon D. Thatcher, 
the younger of the two, is as near a 
human automaton as a man generally 
gets; his soul is wrapped up in money 
making, and he is said to have no 
more interest in other matters than 
the proverbial hog has in the Sabbath 
day. He reads only railroad reports, 
the stock markets and financial jour- 
nals, and his life is made up in eating, 
working and sleeping. He writes all 
his own letters himself, and he Knows 
every detail of his vast business and 
attends to most of them personally. 
He is a man of few warm friendships 
and no amusements, Still he is con+ 
sidered one of the ablest financiers of 
the West. He owns bank ,stock all 
over the country, and he is, lL am told,. 
a director in a dozen different banks. 
John Thatcher, the elder, is a more 
companionable fellow, and, though he 
is said to be a good business man, it 
is Mahlon who manages the property. 
These two men came to Colorado poor. 
John Thatcher drove an ox team load 
of supplies from Denver to Pueblo be- 
fore the civil war, and opened a store 
there. He had his own way of doing 
business. His goods were never placed 
on shelves, but they were in a heap on 
the floor and about the room, and cus- 
tomers went im and picked out what 
they wanted and asked John the price. 
He always put it high enough, but he 
never changed it. If the customer ob- 
jected the goods were simply tossed 
back into the heap until some other 
customer came along. This went on 
for some time, and then Mahlon came 
out to help his brother. He brought 
order out of the chaos, and under him 
the store began to make money. From 
merchandising they drifted into bank- 
ing, and the store was turned into a 
hardware shop, which still belongs to 
the brothers, and which makes money. 
They have, during their career, been 
very careful as to investments, avoid- 
ing mines and speculations of that na- 
ture. Pueblo has grown from a vil- 
lage to a big city, and their property 
is accumulating with startling rapidity. 

| TWO RICH CATTLEMEN. 

The cattle kings of the West are 
found further north than Denver. There 
are @ great number of persons who are 
Making fortunes in sheep and cattle in 
Montana, Wyoming and the Dakotas, 
and the cattle kings of this part of the 
country have their interests in the 
south: or further north. There are two 

en in Pueblo who got into the cattl: 

usiness in a curious way, and who 
have both made fortunes out of it. 
Their names are Baxter and Creswell. 
Baxter came from Indiana away back 
in the 50s. He had just finished learn- 
ing the blacksmith’'s trade when he _ got 
the gold fever and came to the Rocky 
Mountains. He reached here during 
the winter, and had to live for months 
on parched corn and game. There was 
flour, bacon. coffee or sugar to be 
bought, and Mr. Baxter said not long 
agc. in speaking of this winter, that he 
felt that he could almost do murder to 
get a little flour. Creswell had been a 
carpenter in the East, and he and Bax- 
ter became great friends. They worked 
at their trades in the mining camps 
during the day and in the evening de- 
voted themselves to mining. During the 
first year they saved about $1000 apiece, 
and with this they bought a ranch on 
the Arkansas River, and raised vege- 
tables and grain by irrigation. They got 
high prices for the products, and Bax- 
ter had a blacksmith shop, at which he 
repaired the wacons or shod the teams 
of the passing gold-seekers. One day a 
man came along with a team of oxen 
which were nearly dead from exhaus- 
tion. He was disgusted with life. and 
offered to trade his entire outfit for a 
mule. The trade was made, the wagon 
being the consideration in the mind of 
Baxter for the mule, and the oxen were 
turned out on the plains to die. To Bax- 
ter’s surprise they found the best of 
food in the plains, and by spring they 
were in fine condition. They were 
driven to Denver, and were sold to the 
butchers there for a good round price. 
This started Baxter and Creswell in 
the cattle business, and they have since 
made a2 fortune at it. 

SOME RICH POLITICIANS. 

~A number of the rich men of Denver 
have been engaged in politics. I saw 
ex-Congressman Symes in San Fran- 
cisco the other day. He has gone 
back to his law practice, and he‘is mak- 
ing more gold dollars every year at 
his practice than he has hairs in his 
head. Symes has made most of his 
money at the law. He has a building 
here which brings him in a rent of 
about $20,000 a year, and which is 
worth a quarter of a million. It has a 
law library in it for the use of its 
tenants, and is excellent property. Ex- 
Senator Hill is said to be a very rich 
man. He has made a fortune -in 
smelting gold and silver, and he has a 
secret process by which his big smelter 
here is enabled to do some of the best 
refining in the world. Not tong ago 
Senator Hill made a big lot of money 
in oil. He owned a large tract of land 
in the Arkansas Valley, and in this oil 
was discovered a few years ago. Now 
hundreds of derricks stand out on 
the rolling lands of this farm, and oil 
enough is produced from these regions 
to supply the entire Western trade. Mr. 
Hill is the active manager of the smel- 
ter, and I am told that he is one of 
the best judges of metals in the United 


States. 
OUR TWO SENATORS. 

I learn here that Senator Wolcott is 
fast becoming a rich man. He has 
made a great deal of money in mines, 
and his income from his law practice 
is said to be about $40,000 a year. He 
made a lot of money at Cripple Creek, 
and, with his brother, Henry Wolcott, 
nearly all of his mining speculations 
have turned out well. He owns a fine 
ranch near Denver, upon which he is 
raising some blooded stock, and where 
the milk and the champagne cost 
just about the same. . 

Senator Teller is a much poorer man 
than Wolcott, and his property is esti- 
mated in the tens of thousands rather 
than millions He owns a large 
amount of good land, and he has a 
ranch south of Denver which may yet 
make him wealthy. It has taken a 
fortune to irrigate it, but it is said to 
be a fine piece of property, and it will 
be eventually very valuable. , 

HOW TOM BOWEN GOT RICH. 

Tom Bowen is said to be dding well; 
but you can never tell anything about 
Bowen's statements in regard to his 
wealth. When he was in Congress he 
had a new story to circulate every 
month about the fortunate specula- 
tions which he was making in mines, 


and he got a greater reputation for 
riches on less solid capital than any 
Colorado man who ever came to Wash- 
ington. Bowen's life, however, has 
been one of ups and downs. He has 
been a rich man and he has -been 
very poor. He came from Arkansas 
to Colorado with nothing, and for 
seven years he worked a group of 
claims, in company with others, in a 
corporation known asthe San Juan 


Mining Company. This company was 
badly managed, and its stock 
fell to practically nothing. Bow- 


en saw that there was money in 
it, and in 1881, when the stock was be- 
ing played for at poker at the rate ot 
two drinks for a share, Tom Bowen 
began to buy it. He got $300,000 worth 
of stock for $75, and in a short time 
acquired control of the company. 
| He then went into developing the mine 
in earnest, and in a short time made a 
fortune. I am told that Bowen made 
some ‘money in Creede and that he is 
now well to do. 


Jugde Belford, the red-headed 
rooster of the Rockies, is aiso 
doing well. He has’ gotten back 
his old grip on the people, and 


he is making a great deal of money at 
the law. He told me once that he 
would have been worth $500,000 today if 
he had never gone into Congress, and 
that he was making $20,000 a year when 
he was elected. 

FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


THE EYE. 


Hygiene of This Most Important 
Human Organ. 


The Truth About. Far-sight, Short-sight and 
Squint—Examination of Children’s . 
Eyes Before Beginning 
School Work. 


There is a prevalent popular notion 
that the eye is the most perfect organ 
of our anatomy, whereas it is really 
the most imperfect. 

The percentage of perfect eyes possi- 
bly does not exceed 10 or 12. That is 
to say, eighty-eight or ninety people 
out of a hundred have something the 
matter with their eyes. It is calculated 
that about one-third of the blind in 
those countries where medical statis- 
tics exist have become so by the rav- 
ages of ophthalmia neonatorum, for the 
Systematic prevention of which. the 
great French ophthalmologist Crede 
has introduced the principle of cledns- 
ing and disinfecting the eyes of’ every 
infant immediately after birth. 

The general result of such measures 
has been to reduce the number of blind 
in an astonishing degree; and it is dif- 
ficult to estimate the good that would 
be done by the universal adoption of 
Crede’s method, the very simple one of 
applying a few drops of a 2 per cent. 
solution of nitrate of silver to the 
baby’s eyes. 

FAR-SIGHTED EYES. 

As a rule the newly-born have hyper- 
optic or far-sighted eyes, and savage 
races or rural people making no unnat- 
ural use of the eyes, retain their hyper- 
optic faculty far into lifes 

Far-sight is itself, however, a dis- 
tinct defect of the eyes, when it 
reaches an‘appreciable departure from 
the normal condition. 

Far-sighted people generally flatter 
themselves that they have perfect 
eyes, because they can see distant ob- 
jects well. Yet, when put to a test for 
continuous “‘near work,” such eyes are 
found to be suffering from hyperme- 
tropia, oversight; or from astigmatism, 
an imperfect curvation of the cornea 
r of the lens, or of both, in which lat- 
a case the defect is more serious. 

If far-sighted eyes having these de- 
fects are neglected, tne time soon ar- 
rives when neither distant nor ner 
objects can be seen clearly; they can 
be corrected by using proper glasses 
in good time. = 

SHORT-SIGHTED EYES 

A serious refractive crror of the 
eyes is that of myopia, or short-sight 
—refracture being ihe bending or 
breaking of the rays of light to bring 
them to a focus on the yellow spot of 
the retina, which is the most highly- 
sensitive portion, 

Whereas in far-sight the ey2ball is 
too short,in myopia it is too long, and 
the change from the hyperopic condi- 
tion at birth to the myopic is one that 
occurs very rapidly in numberless in- 
stances. It is also a change incidental 
to civilized life, and is one of the pen- 
alties that mankind pays for educa- 
tion, whether intellectual or technical. 

CHILDREN'S EYES.AND SCHOOL WORK. 

Myopia, as a rule,is caused’ by over- 
straining or abuse of the eyes curing 
schooldays. Children go to _ school 
with eyes still: hyperopic—far-sighted; 
they come away with eyes myopic— 
short-sighted; and this is directly 
the result of over-straining at near 
work. Undoubtedly this is often su- 
perinduced by hereditary tendencies— 
an important circumstance which eye 
surgeons are careful to bear in mind. 

It is the duty of parents and guar- 
dians to have the children’s eyes cx- 
amined before they begin to learn les- 
sons, and to have the examination re- 
peated at certain intervals as they ad- 
vance. 

Many a child has been set down as 
hopelessly stupid or obstinate at school 
and made miserable by constant scold- 
ing or punishment, without any effect, 
when a subsequent examination showed 
that it had serious. optical or refrac- 
tive defect of the eyes. There were 
various distressing symptoms—pain in 
the eyes, aching brows, headache— 
which had been attributed to all sorts 
of wrong causes or had been discredited 
altogether, 

Who that has had much to do with 
teaahing does not know the spectacle 
of the mulish pupil who won’t learn 
anything, that dazed look of despairing 
stupidity, the knitted brows and quiv- 
ering face, the helpless “‘sniveling,”” as 
if tears were the only solace? 
| That child, in numberless cases, is as 
bright as its school-fellows, but is sim- 
ply suffering from incipient myopia. 
It is overstraining its eyes in the effort 
to accommodate them to new duties, 
and so is setting up disturbances which 
the worried and wearied teacher little 
suspects. If it were examined by a 
surgeon and suplied with proper 
glasses, its pains will be relieved, and 
it would go to its lessons with a clear 
head and light heart. 

It is a noteworthy fact that supra- 
orbital pain, temporal pain, and pain 
of the occipital part of the brain, are 
characteristic symptoms of refractive 
errors of the eyes. Every School teacher 
can bear witness that these very 


monly complain of—especially the so- 
called ‘stupid, mulish children, who are 
always screwing their eyes with their 
knuckles op lolling their heads on their 
rie. WEARING OF GLASSES BY CHILDREN. 

Why is it we see many more children 
wearing glasses nowadays than for- 
merly? A generation ago it was an ex- 
ception for a child to wear glasses, and 
any child that did was supposed to be 
suffering from a grave affliction. Now 
it is common and is becoming com- 
monér. No child is now necessarily 
deemed an object of compassion be- 
cause it wears glasses. Why is it? 

It is not because more children have 
defects of the eyes, but because the sci- 
ence of ophthalmology has advanced so 
much that we recognize the troubles 
which were formerly overlooked or at- 
tributed to other sources. eh 

But even now the greater number of 
sufferers from defects of the eyes only 
seek advice when the long-seated mis- 
chief compels them. With adults that 


symptoms are what children most com-., 


= 


= 


is their own affair; but children have 
no choice, and those who have charge 
of them should give them the chance 
to-enjay the blessing of good eyesight, - 
EYE TROUBLES FROM THE PRINTED PAGE. 

Germany is the land of myopes, and ° 
that national affliction is directly 
traceable to the long and severe ctir- 
riculum, and the bad, peculiar fantas- 
tic style of type employed there. 

The adherence of the Germans 
their obsolete style of writing 
printing, when all reasons and expedi- 
ency are against it, is unaccountable in 
so practical a people. It is not surpris- 
ing that the Emperor William, who has 
a decisive way of doing things, has re- 
cently issued an_imperial ediet requir- 
ing all government publications and 
all books for gymnasia and public 
tn to be printed in Roman instgad 
of “German” type. Already many b- 
lishers.are following the imperjal lead, 
and the improvement is so self-evident 
that the change is bound to become 


general. The moment the newspapers 
adopt it there will be an endyof Ger- 
man lettering, and.from that date the 


national eyesight will begin to recover. . 

The recovery, indeed, has already be- 
gun, because with school -books the 
children and young students are no 
longer forced to overstrain their eyes 
in trying to accommodate them to a 
difficult set of objects. Let any one 
take a newly-printed German book in 
Roman type and place it beside an old 
edition of the same book printed in 
German type, and he will find the con- 
trast most striking. The relief to the 
eyes in passing from the German to the 
Roman is stich that if the young Kaiser 
had done nothing but this, he might 
well be regarded as a benefactor to his 
country. 

A great many booXs, newspapers and 
even high-class perfodicals that are 
printed in English are ii. such bad type 
that they seriously affect\ the eyesight 
of their constant readéexs. Nobody 
should patronize a newspapei. no mat- 
ter how meritorious in other respects, 
which is printed in small, faint er con-" 
fusing type, and none but the clearest 
and most readable type should be tol- 
erated in school books. . 

The most suitable type for average 
readers, and especially children, is a 
plain Romar type equal to Snellen’s 


‘scale of D 1 or D 1.25, which means 


that it is distinctly visible without-any 
effort when held at a distance of one 
metre or one metre and a quarter from 
the eyes. 

Too large type is almost as trying: as 
too small, and faced, rustic, and every 
other kind of ornamental type is tiring 
and irritating in proportion as it dif- 
fers from plain, type. ; 

As to pages, the double column or 
divided page is preferable to the undi- 
vided, because it affords more rest 
turning from each line to the next, t 
the greatest luxury of all for the eyes 
is a single column of short lines with a 
broad margin. | 

THE CURE OF SQUINTING. 

Sauinting, strabismus, exists when 
the vi l axes are not both directed 
to the same object. It is caused by hy- 
peropia or imperfect refraction of the 
eyes, and it may be corrected by the 
use of proper glasses and an operation 
on the contracted muscle. ; 

This operation, which is extremely 
simple, has been employed for the last 
hundred years at least, but in former 
times it was employed ignorantly and 
mechanically, and generally failed in 
its object. 

It was believed that if the muscle, 
the contraction of which held the eye 
to one_ side, 
would necessarily go straight, and it 
did so for a time. But as the original 
cause of its obliquity was not affected 
by the cutting of the muscle, it soon 
went crooked again. 

It is only within the last twenty 
years that squinting has been treated 
scientifically; that is to say, since the 
ophthalmoscope was discovered by Von 
Helmholz of Gottingen, now professor 
of ophthalmology in the University of 
Berlin. 

This marvelous instrument enables 
us’ to see the parts of the eye behind 
the crystalline lens by making the ob- 
server’s eye virtually the source of fl- 
lumination for the observed eye. It 
makes it possible to correct the errors 
of vision, which are the actual cause 
of squinting, by actual knowledge of 
the interior of the eyes. This accounts 
for the vast diminution of the number 
ef cases of squinting within the present 
generation. It is a cruelty to any child 
to ‘allow it to grow up with a squint. 
Every squinting child should be taken 
to a skilled eye surgeon, and in a 
great many cases the squint will be 
cured. Even grown-up persons with a 
squint have a fair chance of being re- 
lieved if they submit themselves to 
proper treatment. 

DULL SIGHT. 

Amblyopia, meaning dullness of sight, 
is the term applied to defective acute- 
ness of sight short of actual blindness, 
the causes and nature of which differ 
widely in different cases. — 

In some itis quite curable by the use 
of proper glasses, b where it arises 
from defective retinal images the cor- 
rection of the optical error by glasses 
often fails for a time to give full 
acuteness of sight. . 

These are the cases where people go 
to the doéttor and say: “There is 
something the matter with my eyes. 
Everything looks ‘dull and queer. IT 
can’t make it out. I am afraid’I shall 
have to take to glasses,”’ 

The doctor examines the eyes, dis- 
cerns amblyopia, and prescribes the 
glasses to be used. The patient im- 
mediately exclaims: ‘“‘Why, doctor, I 
can't see as well through these as I 
could before.”’ 

The doctor, nevertheless, is quite 
right, and if the patient can be pre- 
vailed on to persevere in the use of 
glasses the eyes become educated in 
the appreciation of clearyimages, and 
the sight gradually improves. ~ 

There isa much better chance of this 
result with children or young persons 
than when the dull sight is discovered 
late in life. 

OLD SIGHT. 


Presbyopia, or “old sight,” often 


‘ealled long sight, is the result of the 


gradual recession of the near-point— 
punctum proximum—which begins at 
about the age of 10 and goes on as life 
advances, . steadily outrtailing the 
range orampltude of accommodation, 
That is to say, a child of 10, with nor- 
mal eyes, can hold any object closé 
and see each detail plainly, but every 
year afterward he has to hold it fur- 
ther from the eyes in order to see it 
equally plainly. 

At about the age of 40, still assum- 
ing the eyes to be normal, the reces- 
sion of the near-point will have reached — 
a stage where he cannot see the ob- 
ject plainly at a less distance than 
twenty-two. centimetres; and, as soon 
as the near-point recedes farther than 
that, old sight is deemed to have be- 


gun. 

This process is a perfectly natural 
one, and is so uniform that, were there 
no disturbing circumstances, the 
glasses required to bring the near- 
point to the proper distance might al- 
most be determined merely from the 
patient's age. 

Most people dread to acknowledge to 
themselves, and much more to their 


doctor, that their sight is failing, and, 


they imagine they can conceal the fact 
by refusing to use glasses, whereas 
they betray it a hundred times a day 
by their inability to see clearly any ob- 
ject close to their eyes. 

Old sight is a physiological change 
which can neither be averted nor re- 
tarded, but much distress can be spared 
by the use of the proper correctin 
lens at the proper period, and much 
the advantage and comfort of you 
sight can, by scientific aid, be enjoy 
well into old age. 

In all other cases where the use of 
the proper correcting lens at the proper 
time is the only remedy for the defect, 
and the only safeguard against worse 
defects to follow, is is absolutely neces- 
sary that skilled advice should be taken. 
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The sufferers themselves cannot pos- 
sibly tell from their own sensations 
what ¢ s they should wear. All 
the so-call rules on that subject are 
totally misleading, because each case 
has ite peculiar features, and only the 
beg knowledge of the eye-surgeon 
@an detect its true nature. 
A RULE TO BE OBSERVED BY ALL. 
Great care should be taken, 
when the eyes have been corrected by 
proper lenses, or when they are normal 
never to use them long for continuous 
near work without resting them by 
closing them or looking into the dist- 
ance. This relieves the strain upon 
the “accomodative apparatus’’ of the 
eyes and saves it fuom exhaustion; and 
it is analogous to a pedestrian who has 
twenty or thirty miles to walk taking 
@ rest ever four or five miles and thus 
avoiding excessive fatigue instead of 
walking the whole distance at a stretch. 
Another cardinal point to be remem- 
bered is to use the eyes only under 
the most favorable conditions of light; 
that’ can be obtained. Never face the 
light; if you must, let the eyes be 
shaded. The light should perferably 
fall laterally or over the left shoulder, 
gince the right hand is always used 
and is apt to throw shadows. When 
the eyes are tired or sore from un- 
avoidable over-taxation, it is a good 
thing tO bathe them in hot or cold 


water. 

All should understand that ophthal- 
mology is the best rounded = study in 
acience on account of the mathemati- 
cal accuracy with which the defects of 
the eye can be measured. The eye is 


an optical instrument, and its conditti-, 
ons are strictly governed by the laws 


affecting optics. Hence the most. sci- 
entific treatment of the eyes consists of 
correcting the defects of nature, or as- 
sisting nature to correct its own de- 
fects, by means of optical appliances 
which are almost as exact as a rule-of- 
three sum. 
A GLOOMY PREDICTION. 

The multiform strains of modern life 
upon the eyes cannot be avoided; on 
the contrary, their tendency is to in- 
crease,,and pessimists have predicted 
a bald, toothless and almost sightless 
age—q strange commentary, surely, on 
civilization as a means to human hap- 
piness. So great an eye surgeon as 
Dr. Friebis, of the Drexel Home at 
Phiadelphia, who devotes himself to 
the care of children’s eyes, believes 
that in the next quarter of a century 
the Americans will be as much a na- 
tion of myopes as the Germans are. 
The great and growing pressure of 
studies on the young, the over-strain 
of business In early life, the crowding 
of people into cities on a scale never 
heard of in the world before, the rush 
and rattle and roar of rapid travel, 
aggravated by the pernicious habit of 
reading and even writing on moving 
trains, the glare of the electric light, 
“turning night into day—all these and 
many other things tend toward that 


result, 
EDWARD WAKEFIELD. 


CURIOUS STRUCTURE OF HAIRS. 


\Their Every Movement Tends to the Driving 

Out of Foreign Particles. ; 

The arrangement of the epidermis 
seales which form the outermost layer 
of animal hairs, is mentioned by a 
writer in Science as an interesting ex- 
ample of the subservience in a bodily 
organ or appendage of form to func- 
tion, the function in this case being 
that of cleansing. He says: 

‘‘The buried edges of; the scales point 


toward the root of the hair, while the. 


free edges project obliquely in the die 
rection of the hair end, as the shingles 
on the roof point to the eaves. When 
a hair is drawn between the thumb and 
forefinger, whieh are gently pressed 
upon it, it will be found that the hair 
glides far more easily when pulled 
from root to tip than in the opposite 
direction. When the hair is simply 
rolled between the thumb and finger, 
it wil gradually move parallel to its 
length in the direction of the hair root: 
These results depend altogether on the 
way in which the hair scales project 
from the .hair axis. It is at once 
obvious that foreign particles clinging 
to the hair in situ would find easy the 
passage outward toward the tip and 
away from the surface of the body, but 
exceedingly difficult the progress in the 
opposite “direction. Every movement 
of the hair, especially frictional dis- 
turbance, must set up a current of for- 


eign particles toward the hair tip. The, 


housewife has‘long known by exper- 
fence how. much more readily a vigor- 
ous shaking cleanses a woolen garment 
than one made of cotton. The s@bac- 
than one made of cotton. The seba- 
ceous glands opening at the mouth ot 
portant part in surface cleansing, for 
their only oily secretion sticks together 
the particles of shed epithelium asso- 
ciated with all manner of filth in such 
a way that the ‘hair rakes’ can, no 
doubt, more ¢asily remove them. The 
housewife again uses the same princi- 
ple when she sprinkles a very dusty 
floor before sweeping.’’ 


FINDING A DROWNED BODY. 


A Loaf of Bread and Some Quicksilver Said 
to Do the Work. 

Among the beliefs current with salil- 
ors is a notion that it is unlucky to 
turn a loaf upside down after helping 
oneself from it; the idea being that for 
every loaf so turned a ship will be 

It is also said that if a loaf 
in the hand while being cut it 
dissension in the family—the sep- 


* arati of husband and wife. Again, 
ft has na widespread belief that the 
wher ts of a drowned body may be 


ascertained by floating a loaf of bread 
down the stream, when it will stop 
over the spot where the body is. A 
curious account of a body thus discov- 
ered near Hull appeared some years 
back. After diligent search had been 
made in the river for a child to no pur- 
pose, a loaf with a quantity of quick- 
silver im it was set floatng from the 
= where the child was supposed to 

ve fallen in, which steered its way 
down the river over half a mile, when 
the body, happening to lie on the con- 
trary side of the river, the loaf sud- 
denly tacked about and swam across 
the river, and gradually sank near the 
child, and both the child and the loaf 
were brought up with the grapplers 
ready for the purpose. A correspondent 
of Notes and Queries maintains it is a 
scientific fact that a loaf and quicksil- 
ver indicate the position of the body, 
as the weighted loaf is carried just as 
the body is. This practice, too, pre- 
vails on the continent, and in Germany 
the name of the drowned person is in- 
scribed on the piece of bread; while in 


France loaves consecrated to St. Nicho- 


las, with lighted wax tapers in them, 
have generally been employed for that 
purpose. 


CHOOSING THE LESSER EVIL. 
When Charies Dudley Warner, says 


the Book Buyer, was the editor of the | 


Hartford (Ct.) Press back in the 'é0s, 
arousing the patriotism of the State by 
his vigorous appeals, one of the typeset- 
ters came in from the composing-room, 
and, planting himself before the editor, 
said: ‘‘Well, Mr. Warner, I’ve decided 
to enlist in the army.’ With mingled 
sensations of pride and responsibility, 
Mr. Warner replied, encouraginegly, 
‘that he was glad to see that the man 
“Oh, it isn’t 
» said the truthful compositor, 
“but I'd rather be shot than to set any 
more of your copy.” 


RECIPE FOR A LOVE POTION. 

(Soundings:) Take a pretty girl’s 
eyes (dark or fair, to suit the taste) 
and mix them with your own. They 
are not to. be shaken, or you'll be. Add 
a blush or two, and half a dozen -sighs 
(those that have not been kept over 
* from last season are preferred). Mix 
in a little emotion from your -own 
heart, flavor with a sip or two from 
her ruby lips. Pour the whole into an 
embrace, and then don’t stir. 


even 


“BEN HUR” AT HOME 


The Novelist’s Home at 
Crawfordsville. 


Graphic Pen Picture of a Great 
American Writer. 


How He Wrote ‘Ben Hur'’—Remi- 
niscences of Constantinople. 


Gen. Wallace's Habits of Work--Chat About 
Early Life—‘‘*Mid Summer Lights 
and Sounds, and Balmy 
Breath of June."' 


Spectal Corresnondence of Tho Times. 
£RAWFORDSVILLE (Ind.,) June 
25.—In the heart of Indiana nestles a 
little city of perhaps ten thousand peo- 
ple, shaded by old forest trees, bright- 
ened by beautiful homes, and taking to 
itself a moderate degree of honest pride 
because in winter it warms its toes by 
the brilliant blaze of natural gas, and 
} walks out at night beneath the white 
moonlight of electric lights. 

Illinois may plume her feathers be- 
cause she is the mother of Chicago, and 
the Universal Exhibition, which has 
universally turned everything upside 
down, but Indiana smiles with 
serene content, and keeps all 
the commandments, coveting not 
her neighbor’s goods, proud to 
claim pretty Crawfordsville, the home 
of the soldier, diplomat and novelist, 


Gen. Wallace ‘‘off duty.’’ 


Gen, Lew Wallace, the author of “Ben 
Hur.”’ 


The stranger entering the little city 


will presently find himself nearing a 
magnificent grove of beech, elm and 
hickory trees, under whose gnarled 
branches some dusky sachem may have 
pitched his tent and held his war-dance, 
before any of us were born. The 
traveler will observe at three corners 
of the grove commodious dwellings, 
quite a little walk apart, but all be- 
a to the heirs of this fine do- 
n. 


At the southeast corner of the grove 
stands the home of Gen. Lew Wallace 
and his wife, herself the author of 
several charming books, besides very 
many shorter papers. Half concealed 
from the street by drooping foliage 
and green shrubbery rise its gray walis, 
surrounded by deep verandas and 
many long windows, —s embraced 
by the arms of two or three giant 
beeches, from whose swaying branches, 
on summer mornings, a feathered or- 
chestra wakens the general from 
dreams of the East. 

More skillful pens have made the 
public familiar with the interior of this 
hospitable homp, and I will not repeat 
an oft-told tale. Bright eyes have 
long since looked in fancy within the 
precincts of the white-and-gold ““Cham- 
ber of Peace,"’ of which one of Mrs. 
Wallace’s sisters once laughingly re- 
marked: ‘That means when Sue is 
outside of it!’ Stranger friends, by 
the have looked at the 
portrait which was the gift of the 
Sultan, and the curios—Syrian, Turkish 
and Mexican—which decorate the 
apartments. They have heard of the 
iron fetters now hanging peacefully 
upon the wall of the library, taken, by 


on either of the two principal railways . 


| 
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‘studied, but of the moment. 


matter how many callers may inter- 
rupt, he is always affable, genial and 
courteous, and sends them away feeling 
that they have been made welcome to 
his fireside. ; 

ith the earliest breath of summer 
this lover of nature, however, flies from 
the curtained study and the gas fire to 
the shades of the old grove and the se- 
clusion of the little fly tent, which 
spreads its white shelter opposite the 
window at which I am writing. One 
may almost fancy that he hears the 
swift rustie of the pen as the novelist 
works away. 

"Mid summer sights and sounds, 

And balmy breath of June.” 

He ts seldom without companions in 
the quiet grove. Timid wild rabbits 
scurry across the grass at his feet, the 
friendly ‘“‘Bob White” pipes his merry 
song close by, and the little birds are 
his especial pets. sometimes even ven- 
turing to fly down and perch upon the 
broad shoulder which has stood so 
steady in the ranks of war. By and by 
both tent and study are deserted, and 
the worker hurrying away to some 
clear lake, or the shores of his favorite 
Indiana river, the Kankakee, occupies 
himself with rod and reel. He is a de- 


voted lover of Izaak Walton's gentle | 


““‘My characters are essentially living, 
breathing human creatures to me. 
know them every one personally. As I 
write, I see them before my eyes. I be- 
come acquainted with them as I do the 
persons who come into my house and 
mingle with me in my everyday life."’ 

“But how do you feel toward them? 
Have you likes and dislikes tow”rd 
them ?” 

“Vary decided ones. Some of them I 
utterly detest.” A flash of the keen eye 
gave force and point to the exclama- 
tion: then with a emile he went on: 
“Some of them I only respect and ad- 
mire. Others I love tenderly, and the 
grief, which touches them, touches me. 
I suffer when they suffer; 1 rejoice 
when they rejoice.”’ 

“Then you must have had some pecu- 


Nar experiences while writing ‘Ben 
Hur? 

“Ah, yes, beyond any _ telling. 
Think of the meeting of the three 
in the desert. of the meal eaten 
under the little tent pitched on the 


burning eands, of listening, as each told 
how he was sent by the spirit, and of 
his belief in the guiding star. Think 
of the time when the shepherds, lying 
upon the ground in that clear, chill, 
crisp night, saw the windows of heaven 


3% 
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Gen. Wallace’s Study, 


sport, and has pursued it not only in 
his own country, but in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, on the banks of the Nile, arid 
of many famous European streams. 
Just in front of his house stands a fine 
sugar maple, brought as a tiny twig 
from the banks of the Kankakee. The 
fisherman planted it at his door, where 
it has grown beautiful and strong, 
draping his veranda each successive 
autumn with a curtain of resplendent 
dyes. 

As a worker, Gen. Wallace is pains- 
taking in the extreme, with the pa- 
tience which a gifted Frenchman has 
called a synonym for genius. The 
amount of tireless research and careful 
investigation which went into “Ben 
Hur ’”’ can, perhaps, only be appreciated 
by the author himself. It was a gra- 


cious reward of his toil when he found 


that scholars and travelers willingly 
testified to the accuracy of his descrip- 
tions of Eastern life and surroundings. 
This is the more remarkable as the 
author did not cross the ocean and 
visit the localities until after the com- 
pletion of his greatest work. We may 
consider it the greatest, because it is 
most probable that hfs fame will rest 
upon the “‘The Tale of the Christ,”’ of 
which 600,000 copies have been sold in 
the United States alone. It has had 
large sales in other languages, but from 
these there is neither report nor profit 
to the author. At that time we had no 
international copyright law. One has 
now been passed, and the new book, 
“The Prince of. India,’’ will be amply 
protected. 

a friend about his work, in answer to 
a question as to his method, the gen- 
eral cast his eye up to a lovely little bit 
of scenery from the coast of Naples, 
which hung opposite, in a dainty frame 
and. meditatively remarked: 

“[ have no method. If there is any 
excellence in my composition set it 
down first and last to that fact. I 
hold that modes of expression in writ- 
ing, like modes of expression in speech, 
ave referaBle purely to feeling, not 
I never 
studied. When a boy I ran wild in the 
great woods of my native State. I 
hunted, fished, went alone, slept with 
my dog, was idle, happy, and came out 
with what few boys possess in these 
days, a constitution. My very name 
was idleness except whatI read. Every 
moment I was still I was reading.’’ 

“But did you not go to school at 
all."* 

“Rarely. For fifteen years my father 
did not, go to school. He sent me to 
college, ‘but Iran away and was ex- 
pelled. Teachers would simply have 
nothing to do with me.”’ 

“To what, then, general, do you owe 
your liberal education 

CHAT ABOUT BARLY LIFE. 

‘“‘My education, sifeh as it is, is chiefly 
due to my father’s library. The book 
which had most influence over me was 


| 

s 
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Gen. Wallace in his Summer Study. 


the general’s order, from the person 
of almost the last slave girl for the 
freedom of whose race he fought dur- 
ing the late war. 


The  soldier-writer passes almost 
daily, with erect figure and active 
step, up ard down the old grove, 


through sunshine or rain. It is a fine 
martial from, something past the me- 
ridian,of life, yet straight... broad of 
shoulder and strong of limb, with hair 
Slightly silvered, but with an eye 
bright, clear and piercing, and with 
the ring of youth and spirit still in 
the sound of his voice. The walk is 
often exchanged for a ride on his fa- 
vorite horse, which he loves with al- 
most human tenderness: and the exer- 
cise which aids in preserving a vigor- 
ous manhood through middle life is 
seldom or never neglected. 
GEN. WALLACE’S HABITS OF WORK. 

During the winter the general writes 

in his comfortable study. a view of 


| Which is given dn this article. Yet no 


and is yet, ‘“Plutarch’s Lives.” Even 
now at the age of 66. when my will 
grows drowsy and begins to halt, I 
take up that old book, and it acts with 
the old charm. I am well again di- 
rectly.” 

“Did you think of writing stories 
when you were very young?’ was 
asked. 

“IT always had the idea of doing so at 
some period of my life. Verses, tales, 
pictures even, were always filling my 
brain while I was reading. Even when 

became a busy bread-winner they 


followed me still and sometimes took: 


material shape and found their way to 
paper.” 

“You enjoyed writing, then.’’ 

“Very greatly; at times it became im- 
perative with me,and I have often left 
my lawyer's desk and dry statutes for 
the recreation of the pen.”’ 

.*And your characters? Do they seem 
to you like real beings, or merely the 


creations of your own fancy?’ 


open and the ladder of light fall down; 
of hearing the chorus of angels and 
seeing the multitude of wings flutter- 
ing on the sky of that first Christmas 
night! Ah, those are delightful expe- 
riences!"’ 

He sighed and his face grew sad as 
he resumed: 

*‘Not so the hopeless condition of Ben 
Hur, when he sat upon the rower’s 
bench, a slave in a Roman galley, home 
gone, fortune vanished, name lost—only 
a’thing designated by a number, doomed 
to sit and repeat his endless motion to 
the monotonous beat, beat, beat of the 
chief’s gavel. And then the sorrow— 
oh. the heartache! when Ben Hur's 
mother finds him lying asleep upon the 
doorstep of the old home, and scarce 
dares touch the sole_of his sandal with 
her hungry mother-lips. Oh, that was 

“Few persons have any idea of the 
amount of work, aside from the actual 
writing which goes into a book. The 
patient research, the perseverance nec- 
essary to establish a date or confirm a 
fact, seems incredible to one who has 
never tried like labor. I have taken 


long journeys, resting neittiéer night nor» 


day, merely to satisfy myself upon a 


point. of which I was in doubt, and 


make my history authentic.” 

“Did you find, general,’’ was asked, 
“that you could drop the work, for an 
indefinite period, and readily take it up 
again?” 

“Not entirely, no. The thread of my 
story was always with me, always 
working itself out. A man may. carry his 
mind about with him.very much as he 
does his watch. But both the mind and 
the watch must be kept wound up, and 
in good order.”’ 

“‘What time do you consider most fa- 
vorable to composition?” 

“That varies with circumstances. 
Much of my literary labor has been 
done at night as a matter of conven- 
ience. I write at any time, but I most 
enjoy out-of-door writing in summer. 
My favorite spot is beneath one of the 
grand old beeches, in the grove sur- 
rounding our Crawfordsville home. 
There I can be as secluded as I please; 


by the low-hanging branches, I can. 


have a cool, fragrant breeze and the 
best music in the world from the thou- 
sands of birds who claim the grove as 
thein home, too. I am fond of holding 
‘communion with the visible forms’ of 
nature. My mind never works more 
freely and clearly than when I am in 
the fresh air and sunshine.” 

“What of the new book, general? Has 
it cost you as much Jabor as did ‘Ben 
Hur?” 

“In one sense of the word, no, it has 
not. When I wrote ‘Ben Hur’ I kept 
constantly before my mind the thought 
that the subject had received more deep 
and thorough study from the great- 


est scholars ‘in the world than 
had any i other I might have 
chosen. I had (to ard against 


even the smallest mistake in the man- 
hers and customs of the nations of 
whom I spoke, especially of the Jews. 
I had to fix every date, certify every 
surrounding and deal with things di- 
vine as well as human. It was a stu- 
pendous task. Yet it has also required 
an immense amount of patient investi- 
gation and close observation to produce 
the ‘Prince of India,’ as it went into 
the publisher's hands.”’ 

‘*You had, however, good opportunities 
for observation."’ ~ 

“Excellent. When I was appointed 
United States minister to Turkey in 
1881 by Gen. Garfield, I had the idea of 
a future novel in my mind. I therefore 
made a study of orientalism. I learned 
all I could of their intrigues, their state 
craft. their valor, their home life. In 
my official capacity I had access to the 
Turkish archives, and was enabled to 
verify any historical facts I might wish 
to use. I have been engaged upon the 
book, more or less, ever since I retired 
from the post of minister. Whatever 
may be the verdict of the people upon 
it I think I may claim that it will be a 


life-like delineation of the people and of . 


| their country, and @ true presentation | 


of their history at that period.” 
_ LIFE IN TURKEY. 

“You doubtless saw many wonderful 
things in Turkey, general?’ 

“Yes; it is a strange land. They are 
an odd race, those Turks. The sultan 
has a perfect passion for a uniform. 
You are, perhaps, aware that as we 
Americans have no court dress the min- 
isters to foreign countries, who have a 
right to an army suit. are obliged to 
wear it upon all diplomatic occasions. 
I wore my major-general’s dress while 
witnessing the grand parade when the 
sultan was going tO prayer. He goes 
once a week to the nearest mosque, es- 
corted by a squad of his best soldiery, 
formed in a hollow square, richly ca- 
parisoned, with a band of music and all 
the pomp and state possibie. Men un- 
cever their heads and ladies lower their 
parasols as he passes, everyone being 
required to show him the greatest hom- 
sage. Upon one of these occasions my 
uniform caught the royal rider’s eye, 
and he dispatched a soldier to request 
my attendance, which request was of 
course promptly obeyed.” 

‘“‘And in that way you became friend- 
ly with him?” 

“Yes. I may say, without boasting, 
that I was one of his special friends. I 


| was once invited to go with him to wit- 


ness a drili of his household troops. 
The old Eleventh Indiania could beat 
his infantry, but the performance of his 
Circassian cavalry was something ex- 
traordinary. Four companies, magnifi- 
cently mounted, were in line. A bugle 
call and the right company 
through to the front, full sped. Another 
call, and there was a beautiful feat. 
Each man reached out With his right 
hand, caught the rein close to the bit, 
pulled hard, and threw his horse flat 
on his left side, dismounting as he did 
so. Then, on the ground beside his 
horse, he began firing as a skirmisher 
A third call, and they rose up with 
their horses, retreating at full speed. re- 
forming as they went, I tell you it Was 
worth secing.’ 

“The sultan's troops present a fine 
appearance, I suppose,” remarked the 
friend, with a questioning accent. 

“The Turkish cavalry is admitted to 
be the finest in all Europe. The Cir- 
cassian body guard of the sultan was 
cailed by Russell of the London Times 
‘the most picturesque scoundrels in the 
world.’ They are bloodthirsty and 
treacherous, recklessly brave and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Sven among the 
meanest of them you see noble, well-set 
heads of finest mold, testifying to un- 
mixed blood of the most perfect of liv- 
ing races."’ 

“Did you always attend when the sul- 
tan went to prayer, general?” 

“Usually. It is one of the great 
sights, that procession. 
Officers of the army and navy, in full 


dashed 


FLORAL GATES AJAR’ 


The Copper Coin in Com- 
mercial Chicago. 


A California Girl Leads Herself 
With Pennies. 


Pampas Plume Palace. 


Parks That are Parks-Cheap ‘Newspapers 


The ranking | 


uniform, with jeweled orders and deco- | 


rations, wait at the entrance. The 
Commander of the Faithful wears the 
uniform of an army officer, without or- 


nament, other than~-a slight dress 
sword. His bearing is kingly, his face 


thin and _ colorless, 


eyes black and 
keen as a falcon’s. 


He rides a milk 


white Arabian, which he manages with | 


a skillful and delicate hand. His man- 


ner is very gracious, and cs he bows. 


right and left to his people we can read- 
ily believe that this uncontrolled mas- 
ter of 50,000,000 has so kind and gentle 
a nature that he has never signed a 
death warrant. He enters the mosque 
with one Imam to offer the prayer 
which none but he dare offer, but the 
stay within is short. He reappears in 
half an hour, the proud steed ts 
mounted, the guards close- about him, 
the myltitude cheers and the immense 
crowd breaks away.”’ 

“After such sights our country must 
seem tame,’’ remarked a friend. 

There was a smile afid a flash of the 
eye, such as one might have imagined 
Gov. Morton saw when he offered Capt. 
Lew Wallace the position of adjutant- 
general of the State, and the answer 
was: “I accept, but [I want it under- 
stood that as soon as the regiments are 
organized I am to go with them to the 
field. I will not remain in he rear while 
there is work to be done at the front.”’ 
And the hero of both the sword and the 
pen replied: , 

“Those sights please the eye and grat- 
ify the curiosity. But the very sight of 
the American shore has power to 
quicken the beating of my heart and 
Start the tears to my eyes. I am glad 
that I have had the opportunity to 
travel and learn a little of other lands, 
but if my life has taught me anything, 
itis that our own is the best, the freest, 
the happiest one beneath God’s sun 
shine—worth living for and worth dy- 
ing for, too, whenever the need arises.”’ 

MATTIE DYER BRITTS 


WAVES SEVENTY FEET HIGH. 


The Enormous Combers Which Sometimes 
Sweep the Atlantic Ocean. 

The daily papers recorded the facets 
that the steamship Majestic, on a re- 
cent eastern trip, caught a sea that de- 
molished her crow’'s-nest lookout, and 
that the Teutonic, which caught the 
same gale coming west, had one sea 
which combed over the crow’s nest and 
carried away her forward port lifeboat 
as it went over the rail. But none of 


the daily papers took the trouble to. 
mention just how the crow’'s nest on | 


these ships is situated, and conse- 
quently how high that sea was. Inquiry 
by a Marine Journal representative dis- 
covered that while in men-of-war and 
many other ships the custom is to have 
the crow’s nest in the foretop or a trifle 
above, the White Star ships have it at 
an altitude of twenty-five feet above 
the maindeck on the foremast, reached 
by an iron ladder from the forward 
hurricane deck. In such a ship as the 
Majestic or Teutonic the height of the 
main deck at the forerigging is about 


and Big Ones—The Examiner's ‘Aanic 
Laurie’’ Banquet -A Female 


Special Correapondence of The Times. 
CHICAGO (TIL,) June 22.—The ladies 
of the California building gave a ban- 


quet yesterday afternoon to the 
twenty-one school children sent on 
here by the San Frarcieco Examiner, 
chaperoned by “Annie Laurie’ 
Biack,) assisted by several other mem- 


bers of the staff of thet 
journal. The tables were 
bridge of the gallery, 


enterprising 
laid the 


on 


converted into a perfect forest of Cali- 
fornia palms, shrubs and flowers. Covy- 
ers Were laid for ninety guests, who In- 
cluded, besides the guests of honor. ! ; 
Gov. Markham, the California commis- 
Sioners and mombers of the press. 
teen counties of the Golden State were 
represented in the feasi, which con- 
sisted of California apricots, oranres. 


cherries, nuts, raisins ‘and olives. Sand- 
Wiches, cakes, ice cream: and lemonade 


also helped to make up a most tempt- 


ing and abundant menu. The white 
damask table covers were strewn with 
pansies. and a clifster of the purple- 
hearted flowers, clasped in souveni: 
Pins in the shape of a bunch of erapes, 
With “Fresno, 1893," engraved upen ft, 
lay at each plate 

Mrs. Smith ef San Frarcisce. one ot 
the lady commissioners, addressed the 
children, when all were seated at the 
tables, Welcoming them heartily as 
representatives of (allfornia’e great 
educational! system, ana “Annie 


Laurie’ responded briefly in thetr 
halt, thanking Jhe ladies cordially for 
the Kindly treatment and gracious hos- 
pitality shown them. Goy. Markham, 
When he arrived a@ trifle lat=, was taken 
at once to the table occupted by the 
children, and delivered a short speech, 
Which was received with cheers by the 
young folks. 

Souvenirs were presented the 
California children at the 
banquet. The 
present included Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Wiggins, Mr. and Mrs. Boynton and W. 
S. Gilmore of Pasadena: Miss Georgia 
Strong, Phil S. Thompson, Mrs. Mary 
E. Hart, Clio L. Lloyd, Miss Lioyd and 
H. C. Booth of Santa Barbara; J. C. 
Joplin of Orange, W. H. A. Thompson 
of Ventura, and your correspondent. 

The beautiful flowers were contrib- 
uted by the horticultural! department, 
and arranged with exquisite taste un- 
Miss .Ge 
Strong, who was chairman of the Flower 
Committee. 

bead 
¢ 

Riverside, San Bernardino and Los 
Angeles counties have just ereeted sdme. 
magnificent orange and lemon displays 
in the State building distinet from 
those hitherto exhibited. The pampas 
plume palace is a thing of marvelous 
beauty, and as it nears completion un- 
der the skillful touches of its fair ar- 
chitect, Miss Georgia Strong, rivets all 
eyes by its fragile beauty. The plumes 
are both in their natural color and of a 
gorgeous, golden yellow. No adequate 
description can be given to in any Way 
do justice to this artistic creation, 
Which stands almost under the shadow 


forty-five feet above the level of the) 


sea, which would make the height of 
the wave that carried away the crow’s 
nest in this instance about seventy 
feet. This is a pretty big roller for the 
North Atlantic, but in other parts of 
the ocean such waves are often en- 
countered in a storm. Supposing the 
ship to have been in the trough of the 
sea at the time this wave swept her, 
the mean height of the wave might be 
calculated as nof® greater than forty 
feet, but it was certainly a body of 
water nearly seventy feet high from 
where the ship floated. _ 


DAY NAMES. 


(St. Louis Republic:) The first day 
of the week was Dies Solis with 
the Romans; Sunnandae with the 


Saxons. Monday was Monan - daeg 
with the Saxons; Dies Lunae with the 
Romans. 
times — Tuesday of today — was Dies 
Martis, the day of Mars, the war god, 
according to the Roman mode of reck- 
oning and rules o? nomenclature. The 


The Teue-daeg of old Saxon | 


- 


fourth day of the week wes the Wo- 


den’s daeg of the Saxons. Is plain FEn- 
glish, it was the day of Odin, the war- 
like god of the most nortnern races and 


| State of affairs counted out fift 


the nearest in character to the Roman) 


god of war, Mars. With the Romans 
it was Dies Murcuril, Mercury's day. 
The fifth day of the week, the Thor's 
daeg of the Scandinavian nations, was 
also known by a name which signified 
the Thunderer’s day ‘among the 
Romans, it being the Dies Jovis. Jove 
and Thor were both thunder gods. Fri- 
day, which the Romans dedicated to 
Venus and called Dies Veneris, received 
the name it now bears on account of it 
being the old day set apart upon which 
to worship Friga, a mythological char- 


| other, 2 


acter which corresponds almost exactly | 


to the Roman Venus. The Saxons 
called Friday Frigen daeg. The last 
day of the week took the name it now 
bears from the Roman Dies Saturni, 
and the Saxon appellative of Seater 
daeg from mythical dieties which very 
closely approach each other in charac- 
ter. 


NO CHRISTIANS WANTED IN FEZ. 

(New York Herald:) There is no ac- 
commodation for Christian traveiers in 
Fez, and they can only obtain shelter 
by permission of the government. No 
inhabitant dares to lease them a house 
without a special permit from the gov- 
ernment. A garden is only to be ob- 
tained as a rare favor, and in auy case 


the tenants, of house or garden have to | 


be turned out tc make room for the 
stranger. Anything more humiliating 
and more ridiculous than this system 
of “hospitality” cannot be imagined, 
but the Moorish government make no 
secret of the motives which impel! them 
to treat Christians in this brutal man- 
ner. ‘“‘We don’t want any more of you 
in Fez; we hate the sight of you,»any- 
how, and we are always in mortal ter- 
ror of something happening to you for 


‘which we shall have to apologize or 


pay, or both. Please stay in Tangier, 
the infidel city, which you have invaded 
and occupied. You can wear your hats 
and trousers there with impunity, and 
your shameless women can go about 
the streets with bare faces. There you 
can live in hotels as gou do in Europe, 
and dance your ridiculous dances and 
drink your fiery drinks. You can even 
buy our land and live on it. There we 
tolerate you (on compulsion;) here we 
agg stand you at any price. Keep 


of the towering palm from San Diego. 

There is one thing that’s cheap in Chi- 
cago, and that is the newspapers. The 
morning after I arrived I approached a 
newsstand and asieed 
Tribune, throwing down 2 nickel. 
boy handed me 
nies in change. 
a minute and then I remembered that I 


Southern California Displays—The | 


Which had been | 


held the acr 


bes | 


happy | 
Close of the 
Southern Californians | 


for the morning | 
The | 
the paper and two pen- | 

I was nonplussed for | 


was no longer in California, but in the | 


land of the copper cent. 


“I don’t. want | 


them,” I said, “have you another paper | 


you can let me have for two cents?" 


“Oh yes,”” he responded blithely, and” 


handed me another twelve-page daily. 


I learned afterward that the innocent- 


eyed newsboy cheated me out of a cent 


in making change, for citizens tell me | 


that the Tribune cdimes at two cents 
per copy. Sunday morning it costs a 


nickle and is more tha ric 
n twice as large | glanced 

You can go shopping for a cent here. | 
Now mean that the 


as on week days. 


too. 


sense of the popular slang phrase, but | 


in real earnest. I made my first 
down State street under the chaperon- 
age of a lady who boards where i do. 
When we were nearing the close of our 
shopping expedition I found my purse 


rather heavier than when | began. and | 


upon investigating into this astonishing 
een cop- 
per pennies that I hed collected in 
change on my rounds. “T want to go 
somewhere and spend these pennies,” 
said to my friend. “Come on.” she re- 
plied, “here Wz 2re at the ‘Fair’ where 
you can buy anything from 


shoes to a sheet of note paper" 


trip. 


a pair of 
Eefore | 


I had spent that fifteen cents . began | 


to think I should have to order a drav 
to take my purchases home. I got a 
package of good commercial-size en- 
velopées for three Gents 
for one cent, half a dozen pens for an- 
other cent, a penci! sharpener for an- 
bottie of mucilage for three 
cents, a paper of needles 
a bottle of ink for four cents. 
like a sum in primary 
metic to figure it all out. 
Gut one can Spénd dollars as well as 
cenis.in Chicago, too, and a good many 
of them, for there's everything to se 


It was 
mental arith- 


a pen holder | 


| 


this special purpose, the ground slop- 
ing up to a height of perhaps fifty feet 
in the center and then descending on 
the other side, and covered with soft 
green turf. On the sides of this green 
parallelogram-shaped slope are worked 
out some of the most unique designé 
you ever saw. For instance, there is @ 
flight of steps leading up to floral gates 
ajar at the summit of the hetght. 
Over these steps is flung a wide breadth 
of floral carpet, wrought out in a regue 
lar carpet design in the moet vivid col- 
ora of crimson, gold and harmonizing 
shades. Just beyond is a roll of carpet, 
several yards flung out upon the turf; 
showingga lovely design of stair carpet, 
and the balance standing in a roll a@ 
natural as if in a carpet store spread 
eut for your inspection. Then there 
is &@ globe, perhaps fifteen feet in dtam- 
eter, mounted on a standard at the 
height of the slope. It is covered with 
a pale green moss, representing water, 
and the five continents are worked out 
in a dark red moss—all growing and all 
kept in perfect condition. About this 
giobe are standing huge vases and jars, 
resembling the popular pottery vases 
now so much in 4 *, made entirely, 
it seems eye of the soft 
mosses in varving shades of green 
There are other designs—a staff of 
““Columbia.”” the notes worked 
out in yellow moss, and scores of cure 
ous forms. Driving round the pyramid, 
we found on the other side > calendar, 
the day, “Saturday, June 17."’ 
there in the turf in the most philosoph 
ical manner imaginable. Next 
Would read, “Sunday, Jnne 18, 
continue to change every das 
week. Not so hard to accomplish when 
you know how For instance, tomor- 
figure” 7 Wild be 
containing the 
place. Eaen figure 
in a pan by itself, and 
eomesr put in 
‘verly joined that, at 
tr trick cannot be 


is 


rie 


clock. 


ingeriilous 
a cireular 
of tne pyra@e 

face of 
a clock, in red moss to 
represent the heurs A post some ten 
feet hich, Annletely 


Tr ere lilce the 
With ftixure 


this unique 
sun dial. 
We drove through tt 


d maenificent 
honlevards 


rnil and bde- 
acres of velvet lawn, 
luxuriant follage, the wealth of 
fiowers 
the 
and considered tha 
be wrought in five short 
the blighting hand of 
sets its seal upon the b' 
and cGelicate foliage, | 
what might not 
City of Angels, where from January to 
December and flowers. never 


the 
rare 
under 


coauxine warmth of the 
ail this must 
nionths before 
winter's frost 

m of flowers 
asked myself 


fade in the perpetual sunimerland of 
our glorious climate. There is no rea- 
son in the world why. Los Angeles 


should not have the most magnificent 
ark system of any city in the United 
tates. and I can better understand 
now why it is that our eastern friends, 
when they visit Southern California, 
express wonder that we take so little 
interest in our parks. [f for twenty 
years to come, one large park be laid 
out annually in the city of Los Ange- 
les, the children (and tourists) of the 
coming generation would surely rise up 
and call us bleseed. 

IT hate to criticise adversely my own 
sex. but I feel moved to protest 
the business methods of some of my 
sisters in the profession. I had an awe 
ful example held up before my eyes the 
other day. it was in the Administra- 
tion building, department of publicity, 
where newspaper representatives to 
fecute the passes {tq the grou to 
Which the proféssiot “entitles them. 
There was a woman there on the same 
errand when I arrived. She set in a 
chair beside the clerk at the desk whose 
business it is to attend to issuing the 
passes. He, had just given her several 
day tickets of admission, and she was 
trying to impress him with her im- 
portance as a newspaper correspondent. 
“Oh, Maj. Handy (chief of the depart- 
ment) knows me well, and knows the 
work I do,”” she was saying. and then 
followed a biographical sketch of her 
life, so far as her newspaper career was 
concerned. I expected every minute to 
see the clerk turn to his desk or dis- 
miss her in a more emphatic manner 
than that, but he sat there with a 
paifence that was positively sublime, 
and listened to her tale. When the ine 
terview was finally closed, he said, in 
mild tones, “Just bring me your cre 
dentials and I will issue you a season 
pass, but I cannot till then, as our 
rules are very strict in this regard.”’ 
The woman finally bowed herself out 
and as the clerk lifted his eyes and 
SAW me standing there, he heaved an 
involiniary sieh, while a look of long- 
suffering patience that was pathetic 
overspread his countenance. I thought of 
the awful example I had juet seen, and 
resolved to be business-like or die in 
the attempt. I handed him my eredene 
tials without uttering a word. He 
at them, opencd a drawer. 
pulled out a package of pesses, calle@ 


Out to another clerk, *'(rogs 
number,” and passed me my ticket; 
| Which j silently ace: 


pted with a bow of 
thanks. I 


actually believe that ‘clerk 
thought [| was dumb, fer he gianced at 
me inquiringly, the look graduatiy deep- 
ened into one of pity, and he emiled 
Suavely aes I made my cxit. J was so 
‘impressed that awful exaniple that 
I have firmly resoived from this time 


forth to cultivate the golden gift of si- 
lence as much as possible in businegt 
transactions 


fam inclined, the more I ponder upom 


it. to believe with George Eliet thas 
half the serrows of women (!n business) 
would be averted if they could repress 
the speech they know to be useless— 
nay. the speech they have resolved 
not to utter H. B. FREEMAN. 


CLUsSS WORDS OUT OF FASHION. 
(Century:) The habit is dying out. 


Jt was, within the memory of those 


'who do not like to think themselves old, 


for two cents. | 


Summoned 


very common. I haye heard, on what If 
am sure is trustwofthy authority, of @& 
cMtgyman of the last generation who, 
to breakfast while at his 
morning devotions, turned upon the un- 


fortunate messenger with the exclama- 


We went to the Masonic building, | 
Stepped into the elevator, and were | 
Whirled up. nineteen stories skyward 


and walked up two flights of stairs be- 
yond, paying 25 cents for the privilege, 
and saw:al! Chicago lying in a cloud of 
mist and smoke below ius. . 


* 
The other day, through the courtesy 


of Mrs. Wells, wife of the Wells-Fargo 
Superintendent here, [I took a drive up 


; Maintained, but I do not think 
| fully. 


Grand boulevard to Washington Park. | 


On the way out she asked me how 
and when I chanced to call one 
them, Sixth-street Park, by name, she 
innocently asked, “How many acres 
are there in it?’’ 

That's the way Chicago people esti- 


mate parks—by acres. Why, there are 


the city of Chicago outside of the park- 
ing which’ faces Grand 
boulevards,;which run up into scores of 
acrem in area. First. there’s Jackson 
Park, where the exposition is held. in- 
cluding the plaisance; this has 666 
acres. Then there's Washington Park 
with its 371. acres; Lincoln Park, 250 
acres; Humboldt, 200 acres, Garfield, 
185 acres; Douglas, 180 acres: and 
scores of others, containing from five 
to twenty acres. 

s 
But I started out to tell you about 
the most magnificent piece of lands- 
cape gardening I ever beheld. which 1 
saw that afternoon in Washington 


| Pert. There is a square set aside for 


of” 


almost tWo thousand acres in parks in | 


and Drexel | 


tion: How dare you “inter 
rupt my prayers’" Much less extreme 
instances are:known to many of us 


which would be simply impossible. .Are*- 


we becoming more pious? That is not 
the genera! impression. Is the fiber of 
the lace softening? That is often 


The civil war is there to dis- 
prove ft, for Americans, at least. Or 
are we, as French men and women did 
long ago, learning more adequately te 
master the resources of our own tongue 
and becoming independent of this crude 


and rather stupid—to call it nothing 
many parks we had in Los Angeles, | 


worse—devise 


THE CHINESE WAY. 
(Hiongkong Press:) A native paper 


has the following: A memorial cross 
the board of war, which was fou 
‘ithe other day to contain a mistake 


in caligraphy and accordingly marked 
so with a slip, enclosed within the 
memorial, by the president of the 
board, to draw the attention of the 
secretaries, by some unexplained 
negligence was not written, but sent 
to the palace as it was, slip of paper, 
eross, dash, correction and all. This 
being a gross breach of etiquette and 
a mark of disrespect to the throne, an 
edict dated the 3d inst., has consigned 
all the  wpresidents, vice-presidents, 
proctors and senior secretaries of the 
said board to the tender mercies of 
the board of punishments for the de- 
termination of penalties on each and 


of the offending high officials. 


Georgia raises more watermelong 


than any other State in the Union, — 


a 


growing 


accomplished in the _. 


success-—__ 
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fos Angeles Sunday Times: 


— July 2, 1893. 


GENIUS. 


Mushroom Fortunes Were 
Their Deadly Dice. 


‘The World's Fair and Foster's 
Failure Connected 


In a Serics of Financial Bubbics— 
Why Men of Millions Beg. 


f 
Uncte Sam Mas to Pass Around the Hai 
Among the Nations to Get a Little 
Gold—The Past of Creat 
Chicago. 


Special Correspondence of The Times. 
II. 

In the latter part of May I went 
East, and have returned to the city in 
which Potter Palmer's wonderful man- 
sion and some astonishing perpetrations 
in the gardener’s art are located, not to 
mention a World's Fair. The journey 
set In contrast this fair to the conti- 
nental relations East and West. Two 
general facts stood out, namely, the 
rising utility of coal or fuel to the 
Whole country, and the extension of 
Zhe manufactures into the heart of the 
West. I saw at Zanesville, an old and 
dullish town in Ohio, one of the most 
extensive potteries on the globe, seem- 
ing to cover a hundred acres, on the 
banks of the Muskingum River. About 
twelve years ago I went to lecture in 
Zanesvilie, and they were making a 
few wheelbarrow loads of colored tiles 
for interior paving and fireplaces. Some 
6on of genius had come atong, without 
the means to pay for his night's lodg- 
ing, and told them they had beautiful 
tile clay. Through the tariff, a stand- 
ard of protection was obtained which 
insured astern capitalists to buy the 
piant, and now the harmonious pottery 
cylinders and chimneys stud the plain, 
making the place a miniature Stoke. 

The iron education of Pittsburgh has 
served 4S a great university and train- 
Ging school to advance into Ohio and 
out to the great lakes. Wheeling, 
which was a neglected little town’ in 
the Panhandle of Virginia, has become 
ahother furious. Pittsburgh. I passed 
Fostorta, where Charley Foster failed, 
between the dates I went Fast and re- 
turned, through his enterprising town in 
the Black Swamp of Ohio. Looking over 
this town, one seems to see its volatil- 
ity, with more glass factories than«@re 
necessary, with railroads drawn through 
the place to whoop it up, and though 
the developments have been important, 
I noticed a large number of the oil’ 
derricks idle, as if the product had been 
pumped out. A liberal politician cre- 
ates expenses originally not necessary, 
and Foster was one of these. Like the 
habit of tipping waiters, the result is 
that at last one cannot get his break- 
fast unless he pays extra for it. So, 
assisting legislators in their election 
expenses establishes a precedent, in 


~.which gratitude is lively. sense of | 


favors to come. Though wheat dropped 
to about 69 cents a bushel on the Ist 
of June, it was 14 cents higher than in 
1861, and 25 cents higher ghan in 1852, 
when Pierce had been effected Presi- 
dent. Ohio and Pennsylvania have 
much better farm and town improve- 
ments than either West Virginia or 
States west of Ohio. The country is 
developing along the new railroad lines, 
as if fifty years hence it might look 
like France, with brick instead of 
shanty improvements. At nearly every 
station of size I saw tile works, to 
drain the fields, and instructed a wan- 
dering Oklahoma farmer beside me 
upon the mystery of these tiles, ab- 
sorbing water through their pores and 
passing it down the channel or cylinder 
60 as to_dry the flelds. Said this 
farmer to me, “I have just secured my 
125 acres of land in Oklahoma, where I 
waited for months to get my piece, al- 
most starving to death meantime. It 
is as good land as they have in-the 


world, and the Indians have taken 
their parcels in severalty, like the 
whites. Oklahoma City and Guthrie 


will be the chief places.”’ 


* s 

Studying the country as I came along, 
1 maae one or two novel discoveries. 
For instance, there is only one county 
of [linois between Chicago and Wis- 
consin. The county of Cook, in whieh 
Chicage stands, reachés to the Indiana 
line. On the other side of the Indiana, 
line are only threc counties of Indiana 
interposed between illinois and Michi- 
kan, and these support three strong 
iake ports. Chicago, therefore, is the 
tmporium of Wisconsin, Indiana, West- 
ern Michigan and I}linois. 

If } were te ask-atmest any 
Man Whether Michigan was east of Chi- 


— 


@, 4 


| 


Chicago's Globe Flower-bed, 


caro or west of it, he would reply: 
“Certainly east.” Yet Michigan reaches 
_140 miles west of Chicago, along Lake 
Superior. In forming the boundaries of 
the far Northwestern States the politi- 
cal geographers planned wiser than 
they know. They give Michigan, Wis: 
consin and Minneseta long boundiries 
on Lake Superior, and within each ‘of 
those laked districts were concealed 
Reparate riches of almeast inexhaustibl. 
fron. Consequently the iron 
three States makes an international 
commerce with the coal at the eastern 
end of the lakes in Ohio and Pennsy}- 
vania. You can either send the tron 
Gown to meet the coal or send the enal 
up to meet the iron, and in either case 
constitute a hardy navy of mariners, 
and plant in the agricultural States a 
large and experienced mining popula- 


on. 

Looking further. I note that Chicago 
stands on the latitude of Providence. 
where religious toleration was first 
taught. and of Plymouth, where the 
first Puritan colony landed, that one 
which did not hang Quakers or burn 
Witches, and on this line is Kingston, 

. ¥.. Where John Jay and others 
formed the oricinal constituticn of New 
York State. in the west, or beyond the 
Alleghany Mountains, which constitu- 
Sion lasted almost down to the time 
@f the Erie Canal. 

Chicago is on the longitude of old 
Pensacola, where Andrew Jackson did 
his hacking and hanging. In spite of 
all that. Pensacola cuts no figure among 
the ports of the country, while the un- 
known Chicago, which was marked in 
Jackson's Presidency by only a flag on 
the maps, has become the second port 
in the United States. 

When the Illinois Central Railroad 
was cndowed by Congress with 3,000,000 
acres of land, the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 

was similarly endowed, from 
Cairo, lL, to Mobile. Mobile, a few 


'nois, and the wealth of the State for 


years prior to the civil war, filled as 
much of the news, commerce and imag- 
ination of the country as Chicago, but 
the civil war, which was capitalized 
in Alabama into a goverment, divided 
the body of this giant in half, unless it 
Is to be forged together again by the 
coal and fron of Northern Alabama. 
Eastern people suppose that Chicago 
stands alone on the west shore of Lake 
Michigan, but going north from Chi- 


caro Fou come to these respectable 
ports, all thriving: Waukegnn, Ken- 
esha, Racine. Milwaukee, Sheboygan, 


Manitowoc, Kewaunee and so on, to the 
Straits of Mackinaw, which are about 
three hundred and twenty-five miles 
from Chicago. These straits are at the 
top of a beautiful Moorish arch, of 
which one ends at Chicago and the 
other in the archipelago of Lake Erie. 
The length of this arch is about six 
hundred and fifty miles, and the east- 
ern foot of it is some two hundred 
miles from Buffalo. 

If you glance at the great Iwkes as 
they stand pictorially on the map they 
look like a megatherium or pregeologi- 
cal animal, its head in Western Lake 
Superior, its feet Michigan and Huron, 
and its tail the Georgian Bay. 

In these days most people forget that 
Chicago, like New York, was made by 
a canal, and in each case it was a canal 
to the lakes. The vear the Erie Canal 
was opened by Dewitt Clinton, 1825, a 
canal Was surveyed and devised to run 
from Chicago across to the Illinois 


galaxy of modern Iilinols men, each of 
whom has a statue in this emporium. 

As we now look from some lofty place 
in Chicago over the level unton of lakes 
and lands, we can almost see Father 
Marquette breahing his last on Lake 
Michigan, about the time Philadelphia 
Was seitied, His associate, La Salle, 
; died two hundred years ago, and two 


; hundred years after Columbus arrived 


in Spain, to prosecute the scheme of his 
discovery. La Salle and Marquette 
stand half-way between the present and 
Columbus, and they preceed the Ameri- 
can revolution and Constitution by only 
one hundred years. When the canal 
from Chicago to the Mississippi was 
surveyed, one of the surveyors was 
brought up frem St. Louis, a country- 
man of La Salle and Marguette, to do 
the surveying, namely Rene Paul. The 
Illinois Central Railroad, which made 
Chicago and the State, was a portion, 
so to speak, of the compromise meas- 
ures which were™to remand fugitive 
slaves to the South. 

The summer will be long, and people 
coming to Ulinois will need the assiat- 
ance of figures and suggestions like 
these: 

Almost exactly south of Chicago, on 
the Ohio River, twelve miles below the 


mouth of the Wabash, formerly stood 
the Chicago of that day, Shawneetown. 


| The hustling part of Illinois in the first 


~ 


iy 


quarter of our century, was in that 


& 

“Z 


Sol’s Clock in Jackson Park. 


sissippi. The principal agent to secure 
this canal and land to endow it was 
Daniel P. Cook, whose name ends ob- | 
scurely immortal in the metropolitan : 
county of Illinois, for Chicago is in Cook 
county. They supposed the canal would 
cost $640,000, but it cost $12,000,000, and 
it was endowed with 225,000 acres of 
land. When it was commenced there 
were only three families in Chicago liv- | 
ing outside of the blockhouse of the 
fort, in 1830. The commencement of this 
canal caused Chicago to be laid out, 
and at a sale of lots in that place, in 
1846, it was thought to be stupendous 
that the whole parcel realized $1503. 
Ground was not broken for this canal 
until 1836, when pork Was from $20 to 
‘$30 a barrel on the spot, flour from $9 
to $12, salt $12 to $15, and labor $20 to 
$30 a month and board. The next year, 
1837, the great panic broke the State, 
but the canal kept enough people at 
Chicago to keep it from relapsing to 
stagnation and marsh. Interest ceased 
on the State debt, which was $14,000,000, 
in 1842, when all the banks broke, and a 
repudiation like that of Mississippi was 
feebly agitated. The next year, 1343, 
there were but 7850 people in Chicago, 
largely canal laborers. The entire 
property of Chicago was assessed, in 
1836, at $94,000. Reducing the canal to 
a shallow cut, it was finally opened in 
1848, afid by 1869 the canal tolls had 
been $4,000,000, and the canal lands had 
brought near $5,500,000, but there was a 
canal debt of $6,000,000. The year the 
canal was opened, 1848, the population 
of Chicago was less than 21,000. By 1871 
the honest commissioners turned the 
canal over to,the State with a surplus 
of $92,000, and when the ereat fire 
opened that year Illinois nobly let up 
its lien of $3,006,000 on the canal, which 
they had started to deepen, at much 
more than that cost. 


Some people have been saying during 
this World's Fair that it might break 


| of the Illinois River. 
Capital, 


Chicago, but Chicago Is like the Chris- 
tian religion, of which it is said that 
they broke the tegs of them already 
dead on Mt. Calvary. In the panic of 
1857 there were sixty-one banks in Illi- 


taxation was $407,000,000, while 316 fail- 
ures took place in Illinois, involving 
$9,000,000, of which 117 failures were in 
Chieago,.with—obligations. of 36,000,000, 
The swelling ingots of California gold 
stemmed that panic, and I have 
thought that our present strain of gold 
might be stemmed by more gold find- 
ings. 

The parallel between Chicago and the 
Eastern cities, such as New York and 
Philadelphia, might be run out to the 
railroad period. About the time the New 
York and Pennsylvania railroads were 
opened to the lakes Stephen A. Douglas 
obtained the land grant for the Lllinois 
Central Railroad of 3,000,000 acres. At 
the same time the government gave the 
State 1,500,000 acres of unsold swamp 
lands, and gave bounty lands to all the 
Mexican war veterans, who hastened to 
make settlements. ‘At that time the 
only railroads in Illinois were a little 
way out from Springfield, from Chicago 
to Elgin and a coal railroad six miles 
out from St. Louis. Both the canal 


and the railroad were attended in their 
inception by such annoyances and 
schemings to pick up the land grant 
as we have seen around the great ex-) 
hibition. Some fellows at Cairo at | 
tempted to get the whole railroad 
grant. Although the land was to re- 
vert to the government if the great rail- 
road, 700 miles long, Was not finished in 
ten years, it took until the middle of 
February, 1851, to get the proper legis- 
lation at Springfield. About two- 


of these | 


' was built within the time, and the land 


thirds of the land was then pledged for 
the money; the State had only 350,000 
people, or less than a third of the pres- 
ent population of Chicago. The popnu- 
lation of Chicago city was hardly 25,000. 
At an expense of $40,000,000 the railroad 


sales vielded interest on the bonds, and 
the alternate sections, as_ well as the 
government's alternate sections brought 
$5 an acre instead of $1.25. The gov- 
ernment therefore made a profit of $9,- 
000,000. The increase of wealth in the 
city was $40,000,000; for all the lands 


within marketable distance of this land 
grant also bounded up and appreciated 
$10,000,000, Hardly was the railroad 
finished when the political homicide of 
the civil war came on, and Illinois, with 


110 banks and a circulation of $12,000,000 
in. notes, had to go through the panic; 
but every bank but one redeemed its 
circulation dollar for dollar. Then 
came the National Bank Act, and by 
1863 all but seventeen of these 110 banks 
were in process of liquida#ion, and their 
circulation had been reduced to $566,000. 
Having repeiled the Missouri compro- 
mise, in imitation of Gen. Cass. who 
started that incendiary proposition, 
Douglas hedged in favor of free Terri- 
tories, and died with Lincoln, his rival, 
in the Presidency, and the probable as- 
surance of slavery to be no more any- 
where. His statue now stands on the 
summit of a column, looking out upon 
the lake and city. If he was precipi- 
tated in his political capitalizings, the 
genius of physics redeemed his biogra- 
phy, and he, Lincoln and Grant, and it 


| might “added Logan, formed that 


River, and down that river to the Mis- black pocket between the Ohio and the 


Mississippi, where the Tennessee and 


Cumberland rivers flow northward and 


join the Ohio, 

I take up an old atlas of IWinols, pub- 
lished in 1823, and I find that all the 
nineteen counties of Illinois were south 
Vandalia was the 
and Kaskaskia, which has 
partly fallen into the Mississippi River. 
was the largest place of all, with 160 
houses. Most of the counties of Illinols 
were named for the Jeffersonian politi- 
cal bosses. In 1809 no county carried 
the name of a Federalist, except that 
of Washington; the counties were 
named Galiatin, Jefferson, Crawford, 
Randolph 4nd Jackson. But provi- 
dent hand had reached over from Con- 
federation times, and given the thirty- 
sixth part of every township for the 
support of public schools. If we look 
impatiently at the growth of things 
out West, let usS remember that the 
year after the steamboat was launched 
by Fulton on the Hudson River, Illinois 
became a Territory, and the year the 
locomotive engine was invented in Eng- 
land, Chicago became a town or ham- 
let. -Gen. Logan was born down in the 
bottom of the State, in Jackson county, 
and in Buncombe township: like ex- 
Senator Farwell, in’ Chicago, Logan was 
the clerk of his county court. 
From such small beginnings Illinois 
has rapidly become a homogenous 
State. By the census of 1880, 2,500,000 
of its people were native Americans, 
and of these, 729,000 were born in IIl- 
nois, 120,000 were born in New York 
State, 137,000 in Ohio, 90,000 in Pennsyl- 
vania, and 1,000 in Indiana. Forty 
thousand had been born in’ Missour, 
28,000 in Tennessee, and 61,000 in Ken. 
tucky. People are still living who re- 
member when Galena was a more’ im- 
portant town than Chicago. From 1813, 


Potter Pelmer’s M-nsion. 


when Shawneetown was laid out, close 
by old Vinéennes, that place was the 
most powerful town in the State for « 
quarter of a century. Kaskaskia, 
which has hardly five hundred. people 
now, once had 7000. The year William 
of Orange took possession of England 
and drove out King James, there was a 
French fort at Chicago. The steam- 
boat came down the Ohio River for 
the first time in 1817, only nine years 
before John Logan was born. In 1882 
Illinois cast 2000 majority in favor of 
the introduction of slavery. In 1831, at 
the Black Tlawk war, two American 
Presidents were with the Illinois troops, 
Gens. Taylor and Lincoln, and Scott, a 
Presidential candidate, was also in that 
war. 
ee 

This record of material, social and 
municipal triumphs must needs have a 
certain alloy of provincialism. A so- 
ciety which has grown faster than its 
INSTITUTIONS Necessarily produces cranks. 
The arrival of the World's Fair in the 
center of the continent has had some 
such effect as the heat of the half- 
cooled earth in geological times upon 
the animals which walked in the high 
&rass and Ate the asparagus tons of 
the succulent bushes and trees. The 
Megatherium of the exhibition appears 
to have been our John Boyd Thatcher. 
it dimly occurs to the mind that this is 
the man who buys all the relics, a 
pinch of Columbus's ashes) a piece of 
the manuscript which Columbus used 
for shaving paper, ete. The world haa 
held many exhibitions and juries had 
given out the awards”of merit to the 
eminent exhibitors, but Mr. Thatcher 
saw an individual and shining oppor- 
tunity. .IInstead of having juries, he 
was going to be the waole faculty. He 
attacked the piano men as they came 
in, With his Thatcherian system, after 
the manner of the occupants in that 
place where Orpheus pursued his wife. 
Everybody was charmed except Mr. 
Thatcher. Orpheus should not come in 
there with his pipe, unless the pipe or 
flute went in with the Chicago piands, 
and consented to have a fourth-class 
medal. The Eastern piano men wanted 
more equity and less dictatorship. 
Finally the foreign exhibitors consti- 
tuted themselves a committee of award. 
with juries of their own. After sur- 
viving until about the first of June, Mr. 
Thatcher was sat down upon. He il- 


lustrates the provincial period in the. 


formation o£ world’s fairs. Nothing 


survives him of a provincial sort but 
the various synods and dervish meet- 
ings, which are determined to have a 
last ruinous victory for their Sabbath 
over the gate posts of the World's 
Faltr. 


The exhibition at Chicago {s to teach 
the people of the United States how 
disunited and vagrant their forms of 
association must neéds be with four or 
five kinds of government contending 
with each other. We have the United 
States, which would be the most decent 
element in the whole affair but for 
Congress, which is an experimental 
school for provincialisms. All that is 
executive about the United States gov- 
ernmént has come out here resplendent. 
Its exhibition was the first to be ready, 
and was ready on the first day. In 
managing the hospitalities of the con- 
tinent, the government has_ been 
prompt, exact and thoughtful. The for- 
eign fleets which came here had noth- 
ing to complain of, and joined in the 
celebration of Columbus with eclat. 
The descendant of Columbus came here 
with his family, the Princess of Spain, 
placed in charge of an American naval 
officer, rode over the frictions Which 
might have been expected between a 
purely republican and oid monarchial 
countries. But the exhibition itself has 
had a thousand fussy masters, while in 
reality the genius of this exhibition has 
beeh from thé first in the hands of the 
‘director-general, Mr. Davis, and his as- 
sistant, Mr. Burnham. By the ist of 
June it is seem that these are the men 
who can agree without intruding their 
isms into the organization. The prin- 
cipal musi¢é man of the exhibition has 
had to contend with the advertising 
spirit, which looked for local advan- 
tages over fnetional considerateness. 
Nevertheless, the press, on the whole, 
in Chicago, has been clear and definite 
in its sympathfes and rulings, and 
the many troubles which sectarians and 
egotists have strewn in the path of the 
exhibition have been met without pas- 
sion and cooled off with the hose and 
the shower bath. 

Of course, an exhibition held in the 
interior of the continent, 1000 miles 
from the seaboard, has had double the 
trouble which would have attended an 
exhibition on the coast. The trans- 
shipping of the infinite articles of ex- 
hibition has caused a delay of a full 
month, but it is hardly longer than the 
delay incidental to these great exhibi- 
tions in every part of the world. The 
young city on Lake Michigan has been 
schooled, so to speak, and its leading 
men have been learning all the time, 
and will come out of this enterprise 
with stronger heads and with execu- 
tive hands. while the people will learn 
the inevitable lesson that to do great 
things their faith must be entrusted to 
a few, and among those few must be 
one or tWo whd will be the masters of 
the occasion. Men of one idea appear 
to great disadvantage in a world's fair 
of this sort, who expect to survive the 
assize of all nations by their persever- 
ence in some non-essential 


The city of Chicago his shown, on 
the whole, a strong contributing power 
to sustain an exhibition of this kind, 
and up to the present time the great 
suburban multitude has not put in an 
appearances hére.. The farmers, who are 
the dominant class in the Northwest, 
are putting in their crops, and when 
these are gathered, in midsummer 


there, there will be a great pilgriniage | 


to the fair. Meantime, Chicago has 
sent her 50,000 visitors a day With reg- 
ularity to the show. 

That which has been against the ex- 


hibition more than anything else up to 


marked pfice of board and lodging tn 
the city. Unlike an old town, with set- 
tled habits, Chicago has been building 
her lodefia ces coineident with the 
fair, and has indulged in extravagant 
ideas of riches and profits. Thére will 
probabiy be a weeding out of these 
flerce hopes. Many investments will go 
into liquidation. we consider 
that hardly 8600 a head 1s the property 
of our American society, the outlay of 
$190 to visit the fair is beyond the 
means of an enormous number of our 
people. The -paliroad rates from the 
East to the fait ate id the nelighbor- 
hood’ of $30, and this leaves but $70 out 
of the #100-ta_enjoy entertainment. 
The railroads seem not t6 have grasped 
their opportunity _ sufficiently. They 
have allowed the beautiful and ¢commo- 
dious station in the grountis to go un- 
used, and have hauled their passengers; 
with fatuity that remarkable, six 
miles from the exhibitton, leaving them 
to find their way out there as they can. 
Yet the Weather has not been favorable 
during the month of May, while our 
American society is accustomed to the 
heat of summer, and all that portion of 
the people who tive in the hot belt will 
appreciate the comparative cool 6! 
Jackson Park and of Chicaeo. How 
imperfect even the criticism of the fai) 
has been is patent to all. The exhibits 


‘| have been very little examined and esti- 


mated. Most of the journalism up tu 
the present time has concerned Sunday 
opening, juries of award, the amount of 
the gate money, arid such other non- 
essentials as affect the main thing but 
little. which is an exhibition of the 
world’s civilization and an object les- 
s0n to ourselves, to take hold of those 
things which are good and important 
to our land, our homes, Our govern- 
ment and our minds, 

Among the big sideshows which 
have come to an untimely end here is 
that of Steele Mackaye, who was going 
to give a tableau vivant of Columbus. 
Mr. Mackaye is the inventor of the 
double stage, the disappearing seat in 
the theaters, and various other curious 
and unstablé things. The sideshows of 
this exhibition have nothing to do with 
it, any more than the double-headéd 
cow, and the living skeleton, and the 
gingerbread hucksters who frequent the 
outside of agricultural fairs. Such 
things must’ needs be, and even an 
Army. Whe it takes the field, is sur- 
rounded by thousands of such para- 
eitical gutlers and eatch-penny capital- 
ists. The exhibition has its living, mov- 
ing and being without any regard to 
these meretricious matters. Those who 
come to see it to improve their mind» 
and learn how the world is advancing 
will find in the enelosures proper more 
to. study than they can well digest. It 
matters little whether the vicious and 
the frivolous visitors are tickled. 
Such exhibitions have a residum which 
long outlasts their little span. 
GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 


SENSITIVE TENNYSON FAMILY. 

(London Star:) Lady Tennyson has 
been for several years a great invalid, 
and has passed most of her later life 
lying ona sofa. She is a sweet, affec- 
tionate old lady, and in her youth was 
very pretty. She has never got over 
the blow at the death of her son, 
Lionel. The Tennysons are a peculiarly 
attached family, and Hallam, the eld- 
est son, has all his life been devoted 
to his iUlustrious father. Tennyson, 
who was a shy. reserved man, could 
never understand Robert Browning's 
love’ of society. He has been heard to 
remark that Browning would die in a 
white choker at a dinner party. The 
two poets have died as they would have 
wished to die—Robert Browning in the 
grand Palazzo Ressoniccd, with his son 
by his bedside, and Lord Tennyson in 
his beloved Surrey home, surrounded 
by his loved ones. Tennyson's sensi- 
tiveness was often much tried in the 
matter of reviews of his works. If un- 
favorable he would cry with pain and 
vexation. so whénever an unfavorable 
word appeared in a paper, however 
obscure, the publication was immedi- 
ately hidden or destroyed, so that the 
poet should never see or hear anything 
that could pain him. 


There is a chef de cuisine in Paris 
now said to be able to cook an egg in 


500 different Styler 


the present time has been the highly ~ During the 


Songs Sung in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 


What the Patriot Soldiers and 
the People Sang 


Before ‘‘My Country”’ and Star 
Spangled Banner’’ 


Were Written—Bits of the Popular Songs of 
That Time—Gen. Sullivan's Song 
and ‘‘A Song for the 
Red Coats." 


Spectally Contributed to The Ttmeée. 

In these comfortable times when the 
celebration of Independence day comes 
as a.matter of course with its outbursts 
of national loyalty, one is at a loss to 
realize how differently the Fourth of 
July was celebrated by the heroes of 
the revolutione For them there were 
no grand parades with brilliant uni- 
forms. If the truth must be told, they 
“were a sadly bedraggled lot, with their 
old guns and go-as-you- 
please apparel; for them there was no 
joyous booming of cannon, there was 
little joy in the sound of artillery then 
and no powder to be wasted in mere 
noise; there were no toy pistols to de- 
light the youngsters of the land and 
worry their mothers; there were no 
fireworks displays at night nor money 
to buy fireworks; in a word the contrast 
between their Fourth of July and ours 
was as complete as possible. 

Perhaps the strangést thought of all 
is that the heroae of the revolution had 
neither our national flag—for the vari- 
ous flags of the various States were 
waved instead—nor our national songs. 
It was for succeeding generations to 
enjoy the inspiring strains of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee,”’ and “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean.’ Quite different and very 
much inferior from a poetic standpoint 
were the songs which they sang in 
celebrating their successes Or consoling 
themselves in defeat. These revolu- 
tionary songs, however, bad or good; 
grave or gay, have a special interest. 
from the fact that they were composed 
in the main by soldier boys themselves 
often oh the. hbattleficld, where they 
were sung in lusty chorus by hundreds, 
of brave fellows who fought under 
Washington. 

Following are specimens of the songs 
and balads of the American revolution. 

In 1776 a war song containing the fol- 
lowing verses.gained a wide popularity: 

Hark, hark, the sound of war is heard, 

And we must all attend; 


Take up our arms and go with sper, 
Our country to defend. 


There's Carleton. Howe, and Clinton, too, 
And meny thousands more, 

May cross the >a, but all in vatd, 
Our rights we'll ne'er give o'er, 


Husbands muet leave their wites, 
And youths attend, = 


Leave their sweethearts and fisk their liv 
~“Thetr couatry to defend. 


May they It* heroes ih the field, 
Have berees’ faine in sfore; 

We pray the Lord to be their ahteld, 
Where thundering cannons roar. 


same year a number of 
Trenton, one of the best of thege. the 
author unfortunately being unknowfi, 
is the following, which Was sung to stir 
ring music: 


On Christmas day in #-vehtr-six, 
ragged troops with bayonets fix’d, 
or Trenton marched away. 
e Delawnate see! the boats below! 
e light obscured by hell and snow! 
But no sign’ of dismay. 


Our object was the Hessian bend, 

That dared invade fair freedom's land, 
And quarter in that place. 

George Washington he led us on, 

Whose streaming flag, in storm or eun, 
Iliad never known disgrace. 


Th silent march we pass'd the night, 

Each soldier panting for the fight, 
Though quite benumb’d with frost. 

Greene, on the left. at six 

The richt war led by Sullican, ° 
Who ne'er a momeft Jost. 


And so on for several verses more. 
Gen. Sullivan’s song, as it wos called 
because as the record goes it ‘“‘was sun 
before Gen. Sullivan and a few respect- 
able gentlemen at Portsmouth,” in 1777, 
was another rallying anthem for thé 
soldiers. The first Stanza ran: 
Hark, the loud drums, bark, the «brill trumpet 
call to arms, 
Americans come, prepare for War's alarms. 
Whilst in array we stand, 
What soldier dare to land, 
Sure jm the attempt to meet bis 
A leaden oF a watery tomb: 
We, Ainericans, #0 brave, o'er the land or the 


Waves, 
ANl invaders defy, we'll repulse them or die; 
We scorn to live as slaves. 

One of the best known ballads of this 
period was the one which has been at- 
tributed to a private of Col. Brook's 
regiment, and which has been variously 
called “A Song for the Red Coats,’* 
“Gates'’s Song,’ and the ‘“‘North Cam- 
paign.’’ Here is a specimen stanza: 

Six hours the battle lasted, ; 
Each heart was true as 8 
The British fought like lions, 
And we like Yankees bold; 
The Peaves with blood were crimson, 
And then brave Gates did ery— 
“ "lis diamond now cut diamond! 
We'll beat them, boys, or die."’ 


The song entitled “The Battle of the 
Kegs,”” one of the most successful of 
the revolution ditties, was composed by 
Francis Hopkinson, and enabled the 
men of Washington’s army. to pass 
many & merry hour around the evening 
camp fires. It contains no less than 
twenty-two stanzas, all of which were 
roared forth with great gusto, the 
idea of the song being that some of the. 
American soldiers had been packed in 
kegs and floated down the Delaware to 
attack the British ships. The troops 
on board, seeing this remarkable flee 
of kegs, are supposed to have become 
alarmed and turned a broadside of 
gxuns and cannon upon the suspected 
object. The swing of the song may be 
judged by these verses: . 

Gallants attend, and hear a friend, 

Trill forth harmonious 4 


itty. 
Strange T'll tell, which late befell, 
In Philadelphia city. 


The motley in vessela now, 
With Satan for their guide, sir, 
Packed Up tn bags, or woolen kegs, 
Come driving down the tide, sir. 
The cannons roar from shore to shore, 
Tee small arms make a ratt!>; 
Since wars began, I'm sure bo maD 
E’er saw ag strange a battle. 


The fish below swam to and for, 
Attack'’d from every quarte 
Why sure, thought they, th» 
*"Mongst folks above the wa 


A good song was the “Siege of Sa- 
vannah,”’ telling how the Americans 
and their French allies, under Count 
D’Estang, were repulsed off the coast 
of Georgia. The lines were full of irony 
as a feeling of bitterness was general 
over the unfortunate result. ere is 
a good snap to the lines, however, as 
may be seen from,two stanzas picked 
from a dozen: 

Then muskets did rattle, 
Fierce raged the batt, 

Grape shot, it flew thicker tban hall, sir. 

The diteh with slain, 
Blood dyed all the plain, 
When rebels and Freach turmed tail, sir. 


devil's to pay, 
ter. 


See! see! Shey ran! 
Lord! what glorious: fun! 
-How they tumble; by cannon mowed down, stfr! 
Brains fly all around, 
Dying screeches resound, 
And mangled limbs cover the ground, sir. 


The same battle was ‘ridiculed in a 
song which appeared in Rivington’s Ga- 
zette as “A new song to an old tune, 
written by a Yankee and sung to the 


music of “Doodle Doo,’ ”’ his amus- 
ing ditty began: : 


songs came in vogue upon the battle of. 


The Frenchmen ca 
Our great allies, and they donee 
They ser bang fhe British bost, 
Doatie doodle do, pa, pa, pa. pa, pa. 
Rat soon we fou 
And were glad 
Rather than be killed or taken. 
Doodle doodle do, pa, pa, pa, pa, pa. 
e Great popularity was fned by a 
Dutch song,” published {n the Penn- 
sylvania Packet in 1799, the writer be- 
ing a lady at The Hague, who dedi- 
cated her effort to the sailors of five 
American vessels then lying at Amster- 
no Two of the ten stanzas read 
us: 


God save the Thirteen States! 
Long rule th’ United States! 
God save our States! 
ake us victorious; ; 
appy and glorious; 
* No tyrants over us; 


save our Btates! 
Now the proud British foe 
We've niade, by vict'rivs, X 
r sacr right. 
Witness at Bunker's Hill 
Where like Warren feh, 
Happy his blood to spill, 


o gallant fight. 


The “South Carolina’ was a song de- 
signed to commemorate the chase of the 
American ship South Carolina by the 
British men-of-war Diomede and Que- 
bec. The verses are characteristic of 
the rough men who sang them, although 
they are not particularly elegant: 


The Quebec did fire, 


rem 
They wett all 06 eager in 


sé. 
as dawn e 
She was several times in & blawe; 


If was not my lot, 
go thén to 
But, 1 véow, I was strock with amaze. 

Shortly after the surrender at York- 
town, a satirical song appeared which 
included the following not over compli- 
mentary lines: 
ee Earl Cornwallis, who ought to be civil, 

and sor, and sends us the devil; 

he leader of us he doth parry, 
But Drigadier-General Tory Harra. 

Rough though they may have béen in 
manner and unpolished in speech, yet 
it is evident that the soldiers of the 
revolution weré as loyal to American 
women as their descendénts are today. 
The popular song ‘‘Volunteer Boys,” 
which has béen attributed to Henry 
Archer, begins with this advice to love- 
sick soldiers, Which was probably not 
followed: 
Hence with the lover who sighs o'er his wine, 

Chk@s and Philllses toasting; 

ene with. the éslare who will whimper and 


eee! and constancy boasting. 

en¢e with love's joys, 

Follies and fidlse, 

The tonst that I give is thr Volunteer Boys. 
Much more in accord with the general 

feeling were the following lines ad- 

dressed by an unknown -author in a 

stirring song, “Our Wotmen,” to the 

ladies of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 


who illustrated the nobility of their 


sentiment and virtue of their patriot- 
ism by generous to the 
suffering soldiers of the American 
army. The first stanga, which is a 
type of a dozen othets, reads thus: 

Il hall! superior sex, exalted fair, 

irrors of rirtu, beayen's liar Care; 

‘d to enspirit a man, 

The immortal finish of Creation’s plan! 

In those lines is revealed the real 
spirit of the American gentleman, for 
these grimy-handed. powder-stained 
veterans of the revolution were gentle- 
men every inch of them, brave in bat- 
tle, loyal to duty, chivalrous to wo- 
men. The gentlemen of today who ccl- 


lavish display can do nO More than 
that. CEYTON SAXE. 


LEADERS AND RULERS. 


How They Get Their Titles—By McCulloch 

Witttams. 

Speetallg Contribute’ to The Times. 

Therp are heaps of history in titles. 
For instance, take that of the “Prince 
of Wales.” This title is always given 
to the eldest son of the fuler reigning 
over England, and it came in this way: 

Wales is now part of the kingdom of 
Great Britain, as Ireland and Scotland 
are. But once, for @ long time, Wales 
was a separate kingdom. At last the 
English cofiquered it, and then, after 
that there were alWays plots and re- 
bellions among the Welsh people. By 
and by an English king went with his 
queen into Wales to see if the Welsh 
were ill-treated, and if they were to 
try to make things easier and pleas- 
anter for them. The Welsh nobles and 
leaders all came together to teet their 
English king and to complain to him. 

But the king gave them no chance 
to speak. He rose and told them he 
had henrd they wanted a prince of 
their own,’ and that he meant to give 
them one—a born Welshman, and 
speaking no other language. 

Then, as the Welsh joyfully cheered 
as loud as they could, he fetched out 
his baby son, born the night before in 
the Welsh castle, and, of course, the 
baby could “speak no other language,” 
as he was not able to speak at all. 
Ever since, the eldest son of the En- 
giish royal family has been called the 
“prince of Wales.” 

That ruler deserved his own title, 
“King,” for “king’’ is a word that 
comes from “Koenig,” which means a 
“wise” or “knowing man." I suppose 
the first rulers—the heads or kings of 
small tribes—came to be so by “‘know- 
ing more,” by being ‘‘wiser,’’ than the 
other men of the tribe. 

“Czar” and ‘‘Kaiser’ both came 
from the latin word, ‘“Caesar,"’ the title 
of the great conquering Roman rulers 
whose only law was their own will. 

The Czar of Russia and the young 
Kaiser William of Germany have much 
more power over their subjects than 
the Queen of England has over the 
people of England. = 

‘Sultan’? is another such title, and it 
comes from an_ Arabic word which 
tneans “absolute lord.” 

Grover Cleveland's title, ‘‘President,”’ 
means one, appointed to sit before, -or 
over, others. It comes from the two 
Latin words, “‘pfae,”’ which means “be- 
fore,”” and ‘‘sideo,””’ which means ‘to 
sit.’ The title shows that the Presi- 
dent's business is to sit before or above 
the lawmakers and carry out or exe- 
cute the laws they frame. This is why 
the President is sometimes called the 
“chief executive.” 

“Captain” means “head man.” It 
comes from the word “‘caput,”” which 
means “the head.” ‘“‘Colonel’”’ comes 
from the same Latin root word as 
“column,” and the title, no doubt, rose 
from the regimental practice of march- 
ing or attacking in column, with their 
commander at the head. 

As to the two titles, “Democrat” and 
‘“‘Republican,”’ when a Small boy hears 
them he generally thinks of one or the 
other of those political parties as the 
people who are not of his father’s way 
of thinking. It will do him no harm to 
know exactly what each of these party 
titles really mean. 

‘Democrat’: comes from the Greek 
word “demos,” which means “the peo- 
ple.” and from ‘“‘kratos,’’ which means 
‘‘power.’’ So a ‘‘Democrat”’ is one who 
believes in the power or sovereignty of 
the people, each acting as nearly as 
may be for himself. 

‘Republican’ comes from the Latin 
words “res publica,’’ which mean ‘for 
the common good.”’ 

So a *“‘Democrat’’ may be said to be 
one who regards it as beyond the 
power of the government to do any- 
thing for the citizen that he can do for 
himeelf. 

A “‘Republican”’ may be said to hold 
that it is the business of the govern- 
ment to do for all the people very 
many things which they might do; but 
‘which they would be apt to leave un- 
done. 

But not many Democrats or Republi- 
cans know that their party title means 
anything of this kind; in fact, a great 
many men who vote could not tell you 
why they are “Democrats” or why 
they are “‘Republicans.”” Even a small 
boy knows that this is an absurd state 


of things. M. Cc. W. 


ebrate the Fourth of July with Such[> 


ty 


THE “SWAMP FOX.” 


My Revolutionary Great- 
Great Uncle. 


By Plorence Marion Howe Hall. 


Srecially Contrtbu‘ed to The Times. 

Among all the heroes ofthe revolu- 
tionary war there is no one so thor- 
oughly a “‘boy’s hero” as Gén, Francis 
Marion. Hé had a most romantic ca- 
reer aS @ guerilla leader, and his hair- 
breadth escapes were such and so many 
that he was known all though the 
South as the “Swamp Fox.” 

In fact, the exploits of this remark- 
able man, as rélated by sober and re- 
liable historians, read like a wonder 
tale. 

But, unlike most story book heroes, 
Gen. Marion is closely connected with 
our own time. Many of his great- 
great nieces and nephews are now liv- 
ing among us. Some of them are peo- 
ple very well known indeed—as well 
known in their way as their famous an- 
cestor was in his, 


Marion, the ‘'Swamp Fox,”” with autograph. 


Among these are Mra. Julia Ward 
Howe, author of the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic;” Francis Marion Craw- 
ford, the novelist; Ward McAllister, the 
leader of the New York Four Hundred 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and Wilia 
Astor Chanler, the youthful explorer 
who is now leading an ition 
through the heart of Africa, 

Gen. Marion, like Washington, had 
no children, and therefore no direct de- 
scendants. 

He was born in the same year a8 oe 
Father of his Country—1782—and, 
him, he early learned the art of war by 
fighting with the Indians. 

In 1759 he joined his brother's troop 
of provincial cavalry in_the Cherokee 
war as & volunteer. Tradition says 
a he distinguished himself as a sol- 
dier. 

When we remember that Marion was 
the grandson of Benjamin Marion @ 
Huguenot, who left beautiful France to 
come to the wilderness of the New 
World rather than give up his religious 
belief, we do not wonder at Marion‘s 
watchword, “Liberty or death.” 

The wife of the emigrant, Judith Bal- 
uet, came with him. The Huguenot 
women were brave and noble and hard- 
working, like the women who came 
over to Plymouth. 

The mother of Gen. Marion was Char- 
lotte Cordes or Corday. It is claimed 
by some members of the family. that 
this woman was the great aunt of Char- 
lotte Corday, the young girl w elt it 
to be her duty to put an end to the ca- 
reer of the tyrant Marat during the 
reigh of terror in France, for 
deed she was executed. 

Francis Marion was the youngest 
child and a little fellow, but he met 
with strange and startling adventureg 
almost from his very birth 

There is a life of Gen. 
is very unfortunate that Mr. Weems 
should ever have undertaken to write 
it, for Kis story is such a mixture of 
fact and fancy that any one is puzzled 
to decide what part is the groundwork 
cloth of actual history, and what is the 
embroidery made thereon by the imag- 
ination of Mr. Weems. | 

Gen. Marion's relatives of the pres- 
ent day have concluded that the main 
outline of Weems's life is correct; many 
of the stories he tella are true in sub- 
stance, but that many of the details 
he probably drew from his imagination. 

How careless Mr. Weems was may be 
judged from the following incident: 
He dined one day with Samuel 
the father of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
at the latter’s home in New. York city. 
Mr. Ward lived in a large and beauti- 
ful house on the corner of Bond street 
and Broadway, and his mother-in-law 
Mrs. Sarah Cutler, the daughter 
Gen. Marion’s sister, lived with him. 
“Mr. Weems,” said this lady, “how ts 
it that you‘say in your life of the Gen- 
eral that you had néver heard what be- 
came of his sister Esther, my mother?’ 

One can fancy with what an open air 
of stately pride the dear old lady 
must have drawn herself up when she 
delivered vee rebuke to 
the very careless biographer. 

When we remember that this Esther 
Marion, the General's only sister, was 
called the “Queen bee of the Marton 
hive.” because she had sent forth 
swarms of descendants enough to have 
peopled a colony, and had herself been 
the mother of twelve children, it is 
evident that Mr. Weems could have 
found out phout her if he had taken @ 
little trouble to do so. 

Like so many. boys, Francis Marion 
was very anxious to go to sea. And 
when he was 16 years old he did make 
a voyage to the West Indies, and got 
plenty of sea adventure. 
foundered, and young Marion, with the 
crew, spent six days in @n open boat. 
There .- were neither provisions nor 
water on board, but a dog swam to 
them from the ship, and his raw flesh 
was all the food they had. Two of the 
crew perished. Marion and three 
others reached land on the seventh day. 

After this Marion abandoned the idea 
of a seafaring life, and settled down to 
be a planter. 

He fought in 1775, when war with 
Great Britain was imminent. He 
served as a member of the Provincial 
Congress of South Carolina. This Con- 
gress refused to receive goods frow 


Marion, but it 
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Great Britain, and resolved to raise 
three regiments to fight her. On re- 
ceiving news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton Marion was elected a captain, and 
im the fall he was placed in command 
of a fort, where the public records of 
Charleston and the mili stores were 
. gent for safe-keeping. e was with 
Moultrie in at 
Sullivan's Island in June, 1776, between 
our fort and nine British ships. We 
had a great victory, and Col. Moultrie 
was raised to the rank of Brigadier- 
General, and Marion was made a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

All schoolboy readers of revolutionary 
history know of the infamous acts of 
the British General Tarleton—how, 
after laying the Stéte waste with fire 
and butchery, he induced many South 
Cazolinans to lay down their swords, 
promising them protection, and then 
afterward called on,them to fight in 
the _British army make war on 
thefr neighbors. 

The whole open country and its peo- 
ple were at Tarieton’s mercy. 

. But the swamps were still left as a 


‘ “refuge to patriots, and here Marion 


took command of the famous band of 
horsemen who for more than two years 
in the midst of the greatest hardships 
kept up the mysterious warfare which 
go surprised and harrassed the British. 

Judge James thus described Mf&rion’s 
appearance at this time: “He was 
rather below the middle stature of 
men, lean and swWarthy. His body was 
well set. but his knees and ankles 


were badly formed. He had a counte-. 


nanoe remarkably steady, his nose was 
aquiline, his chin projecting, his fore- 
head was large and high, and his eyes 
black and piercing.”’ 

One of the first exploits of these 
“Swamp Foxes” was to ride out upon 
the British and rescue 150 American 


prisoners. 

led Tarleton such a dance 
through woods, swamps and bogs that 
the British commander finally aban- 
doned the pursypit in disgust. 

On coming t@? Ox Swamp, a wide and 
miry waste with no road across it, he 
said to his men: “Come, my boys, let 
us go back, and we will soon find the 

@ cocks, meaning Gen. Sumpter, 
ut as for this d—d old fox, the devil 
himself could not catch him.” 

Thus it was that Marion came to be 
dkkenown as the “Swamp Fox.” 

The swamps which Marion and his 
men usually occupied were not simply 
bogs or morasses. They were high 
river swamps—such as Snow’s Island, 
his favorite encampment. This island 
is surrounded by the Pedee River and 
several creeks, which were at that time 
much filled up with rafts of logs. It is 
covered in great part by thick woods 
and canebrakes, but has also patches 
of open cultivated ground, thus afford- 
ing much provision and live stock. 

Marion had often to cross rivers, yet 
frequently did not have more than a 
single canoe, beside which his sorrel 
horse Ball floated over, the rest of the 
horses following instinctively. Many 
times no canoe at all was to be had, 
and then the General swam his horse 

His favorite time for starting on an 
expedition was at sunset, and then his 
men knew that the march would con- 
tinue till daylight. ‘ 

He observed such absolute secrecy 
about his plans, however, that his fol- 
lowers soon learned that the only way 
to find out whether an expedition was 
before them was to watch the Gener- 
al’s looks. If he was busier than usual 
boiling sweet potatoes, then the men 
began to prepare their own provisions 
for a march. 

Marion often marched sixty or sev- 
enty miles with nothing but a meal of 
cold potatoes and a drink of water for 
‘twenty-four hours. Sometimes they 
had fresh beef. Salt was a luxury and 
could rarely be obtained. 

The British had made provisions 
scarce by their raids. The women liv- 
ing on lonely plantations were not even 
sure of the dinner cooking on the fire; 
it might at any moment be snatched 
away by the redcoats. 

An amusing anecdote of the time tells 
us that when Capt. Capers returned to 
his plantation in 1872 he found it 
stripped of all poultry and live stock 
save a single rooster. This bird had 
escaped by taking refuge under a 
kitchen low to the ground whenever 
the British’ chased him. After the 
revolution it was the fashion for la- 
dies to wear scaflet cloaks. Whenever 
the veteran saw a woman in a red 
cloak he would squall out, no doubt 
fancying her to be a British redcoat 
and run directly under the kitchen. 

' Marion's way was to keep his men 
continually in motion. By the raipid- 
ity of his movements he kept up the 
courage of his brigade, which might 
have flagged had the men not been 
continually occupied; and so harassed, 
tormented and puzzled were the Brit- 
ish by this invisible enemy that Mar- 
ion and his horsemen seemed to them 
almost like phantoms—suddenly ap- 
pearing and attacking them, now fir- 
ing from behind trees, now vanishing 
into the swamp as mysteriously as 
they had appeared. 

“I sincerely hope that you will be 
able to get at Mr. Marion,’ wrote 
Lord Cornwallis to Col. Tarleton,. fol- 
lowing out the British policy which 
was to refuse to our officers their 
proper military titles. . 

The following story, which has been 
handed down from the General's sis- 
ter Esther, Mrs. .Hovey, to her de- 
scendants, gives one a realizing sense 
of the difficulty of getting at ‘“‘Mr Mar- 
fon,” and also of the constant dangers 
to which his life was exposed. \ 

“As she was sitting one morning in 
her parlor knitting she saw a figure 
move stealthily in the woods beyond. 
She watched it carefully, fearing it 
might prove to be one of the enemy; 
but when it cautiously emerged from 
the shelter of the trees and came out 
upon the open, she soon recognized 
Gen. Marion. She went to meet him, 
and learned that his band had been 
surprised by the British and had been 
obliged to scatter. He appointed a 
rendezvous, and told his men to secure 
their own safety as best they could. 
He had been in the swamps and woods 
for twenty-four hours without food 
and with the loss ‘of a part of the rim 
of bis hat and one sleeve of his coat. 

“He thought that the British were on 
his track. but consented to rest while 


the servants. prepared a late break-- 


fast. and Mrs. Hovey busied herself in 
replenishing his tattered wardrobe 
from her husband's store. By the Gen- 
eral’s direction, his horse, which had 
been left hidden in the wood, was sent 
for and fed, but he would not allow the 
saddle to be taken off. ; 

“This was no unwise precaution, for 
before the breakfast was ready, and 
when Marion had had but a short time 
for, repose in the large arm chair, 
sacred to his memory ever since, a ser- 
vant rushed in with the news that the 
redcoats were coming. 

“In a moment Marion had mounted 
his horse. had dashed down a broad 
walk which led from the back of the 
house to Wambaw Creek, which he 
swam. His pursuers reached the bank 


while he was still struggling in the. 


water, and fired some ineffectual vol- 
lies, but did not venture to plunge in 
after him, and before they could fol- 
low him in the bvuats and flats which 
were moored’ at the landing the 
‘Swamp Fox’ was safe from fheir 
pursuit in the wilds of the Santee.”’ 

Although Marion's personal bravery 
Was constantly shown, it is said that 
he never drew his sword. Indeed, the 
story goes that once when he attempted 
to draw it he found it fastened to the 
scabbard by rust. He was as noted for 
his humanity, in fact, as for his in- 
trepidity and skilful leadership. After 
the close of the revolution he was a 
member of the Legislature and took an 
active part in restoring to the ‘“‘Tories’’ 
their confiscated estates. 

In the whole South his name is still 
worshipped. His tomb at Belle Isle 
Plantation having suffered badly from 
time and weather, a new and beautiful! 
one has just been dedicated, with im- 
posing ceremonies. It bears the old 
epitaph, however. 


times 


At the unveiling of the tomb Bryant's 
poem, “The Song of Marion's Men,” 
was read. Many a Boy has by heart 
the verse that describes the wierd mid- 
night rides forth from the swamps. 
Well knows the fair and friendly moon, 

The men that Marion leads. 

The glitter of the rifles, 

The scamper of their steeds; 
"Tis life to guide the flery barb 

cross the moonlight plain; 
"Tis life to feel the night wind 

That lifts the ene mane. 
A moment in the British camp, 

A moment and away, 
Back to the pathless forest 

Before the peep of day. 


A POOR BOY. 


HOW HE BECAME A SCULPTOR 
WITHOUT HELP. 


By Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 


Spectally Contributed to The Times. 


It is a particularly good story for 
or anybody for that matter— 
the 
who 
has made some of the best historic 


boys, 
this account of James Kelly, 
young Irish-American sculptor, 


monuments and statues of the coun- 
try. 
I say this is particularly good read- 
ing for youths because there are al- 


ways many boys without money to use 


or friends to help them like Kelly, 


who have a strong bent and a great 
capacity for a special kind of work; 
and this story proves that a deter- 
mined boy can succeed if he gives his 
And 
Kelly is very interesting 
discovered for him- 


whole mind to it all the time. 
again, Mr. 
because he has 


4, 
ay Nee 
an’ 


J. E. Kelly, from a recent photograph. 


self the opportunities for noble sculp- 
ture which otr own American history 
affords. He finds good “subjects”’ 
wonderfully popular and striking men, 
among Americans. 

For instance, just now he is at 
work upon a statue of Gen. Pike, to be 
placed at Manitou Springs. It is to 
be nine feet high. It will stand at 


the top of Pike’s Peak. He is repre- 
viewing the 


sented at the age of 28, 
peak for the first time, telescope in 
hand; that was in 1809. 

I do not mean that little Jimmy 
Kelly was dismally poor and had not 
where to lay his head and that he 
breakfasted on a crust, and went 
ragged. .WHis father was a shrewd 
Scotchman, and his mother belonged 
to a distinguished Irish family, and 
the boy always had a good meal and 
a pleasant word. But stjll all his 
parents could do for him was to keep 
him clean and well-fed and send him 
to school. They thought many times 
themselves that he was rather a queer 
little chap, and hardly knew what to 
do with him, especially when they 


learned from the teachers that he pre- 


ferred to» decorate the boys’ copy 
books rather than study and always 
handled his pen as if he were draw- 
ing a ,sketch. At home he busied 
himself with the scissors and cut out 
human bodies with a very nice feel- 
ing for anatomy. 

He used to do that when he was 4 
years old; his favorite baby-play was 
cutting out all the houses and ani- 
mals and men he could find in the 
newspapers. His mother noticed it. 
She always liked a good picture her- 
self, and she took care to buy only 
toys of good shape and color for the 
child, and she kept him supplied with 
boxes of water colors. - 

Long before he was 10 years-old 
he was at work “drawing from na- 
ture,” and then he was a worriment; 
for he took to horses, and to ship- 
ping, and to Jack tars. If he was 
missing all the stables in the vicinity 
were searched, and if he was not 
there then the docks were visited, 
and if still he were not discovered 
he had hired a boat and gone out 
among the shipping to draw. He 
staid out on the water all day some- 
sketching different points and 
compelling the boys who were his 
companions to serve as modcls. He 


“board that a vUlley 


“Farjeon, the English novetist. 


and accuracy, but it did not satisfy 
the sculptor that was to be. 

He went next to a firm of wood- 
engravers, and engraved no end of 
pictures for comic almanacs and the 
like, and that did not satisfy him. 
In fact he worked his way through 
most of the minor departments of en- 
graving, with much labor and many 
hard fights. His aim was to obtain 
a situation as apprentice in the art 
department of one of the large pub- 
lishing houses. 

He thought he would learn the art 
of drawing in practising engraving, 
but he soon found that this work 
would always be to reproduce the 
drawings and ideds of other men. 
Such ~was the force of the boy that he 
introduced originality into his engrav- 
ings and they attracted notice every- 
where. His first noticeable piece 
of work was the engraving of “The 
Horse Hotel” for St. Nicholas. He 
entered the art department at Har- 
per’s, and while there he got the 
start on his own individual path. He 
got word of Commodore Perry's log- 
book which describes vividly the fight 
on Lake Erie, and he set himself to 


Sheridan’s ride (drawn by Mr. Kelly from his 
ze.) 


paint it. He was only 17 then. ‘~° 
He devoted ali his spare time from 
the office to making studies for the 
picture. He and his comrades used 
to go out on the Hudson to “obtain 
effects’’ for the great undertaking. 
It seemed almost impossible to get the 
effect of spray from plunging shot; 
at last to accomplish this he and his 
companions would sail up near some 
boats freighted with brick and throw 
stones, which so enraged the men. on 


be returned, soaking the clothes of 
the boys to be sure, but enabling 
young Kelly to paint “spray effects.” 

That was a good example of his de- 
termination to study everything 
from life. At one time he wanted to 
make a study of an old worn-out uni- 
form. He could not get it. At 
last he bought a new one, and by the 
aid of a bull dog named Jack, whom 
he inspired by means of “‘rats,’’ the 
coat was so nearly torn to pieces that 
it looked as though it had gone 
through forty battles. &, 

He was only 20 when he made his 
well-known “Sheridan's Ride,’’ where 
the general rallied his men at Cedar 
Creek. This was exhibited at the 
Academy of Design, and bought by 


he made up his mind to try the pic- 
ture he, went boldly to Gen. Sheridan 
and asked his co-operation. The gen- 
eral was interested in the boy and 
gave him sittings, suiting the time to 
Kelly's convenience, and entertaining 
him with all sorts of good war stories. 
This was the turning point. After the 
picture was finished “Jimmy’s”’ father 
looked at it and then quoted from the 
poem, “And when those statues are 
placed on high,” and said to his boy: 
“You have made the picture; who will 
make the statue?” and young Kelly 
replied: “I guess I will,’’ and set abou 
it forthwith. 


He began by making four sketches | 


from his picture from different views. 
His mother got a recipe to make 
“moulding w and the two sat up 
together all night. Morning showed 
the “‘statue”’ really begun. His mother 
was his encourager all through; while 
he worked she would read to him and 
entertain him, and in every way urge 
him forward; spending night after 
night with him in the midst of the 
plaster. Daytimes he was at the office 
busy earning bread and butter. 

The statue was a success, and ever 
since successes have followed one an- 
other fast. In 1883 Mr. Kelly competed 
for the Monmouth battle monument. 
The competition was national and there 
were sixty in the field, but the award 
was made to Mr. Kelly. This monu- 
ment has the famous ‘Molly Pitcher,”’ 
“Wayne's Charge,” “The Council of 
War at Hopewell,”’ ‘Ramsay of Mary- 


lend Defending His Guns,” and “Wash” 


ington Rallying His Troops.’ The work 
occupied two years, and the monument 
receives universal praise. 

The young Irish-American scored the 
first prize, too, for the Paul Revere 
statue. To him fell the sculpture of 
the panels for the great battle monu- 
ment at Saratoga; one represents Gen. 
Schuyler surrendering his plans to Gen. 
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The Monmouth Monument and three of Mr. Kelly’s bas reliefs (drawn by Mr. Kelly.) Wash- 
ington raliying the troops; Molll Pitcher loading the cannon, and Wayne’s charge. 


was fond of drawing the human face 
and of ‘‘getting expression.”” He had 
a way of his owrm about that, some- 
times. There was a certain boy whom 
he delighted to annoy—pencil in hand 
and then in the very heat of battle, 
with a few rapid strokes, he. would 
produce such a wonderful likeness of 
his angry playmate that both the 
little fellows would scream with 
laughter and become good friends on 
the spot. 

The bent of his mind showed itself 
more and more, and his parents re- 
solved when he was 14 that they 
would give him a trade and it should 


‘be in the line of his tastes, and they 


chose engraving. But it was not en- 
graving of pictures, it was that done 
upon watches and jewelry. He spent 
a year or two at it, and it trained his 
eye and hand no doubt fh niceness 


re 


Gates on being superseded, another rep- 
resents Arnold wounded in the trencnes. 

He designed the monument in honor 
of the Sixth New York Cavalry at the 
battle of Gettysburg. At Fort Donel- 
son stands his statue of Gen. Grant; 
for this the general gave Mr. Kelly full 
details and many sittings. At Troy, 
N. Y., is a monument for the Troy sol- 
diers that fell in the civil war; Mr. 
Kelly's statue for it, “The Call to 
Arms,” is a majestic figure of Columbia 
in bronze. 

Much of his work takes the shape of 
portraits in relief, generally of Ameri- 
cans of military renown. Among the 
best known is that of Admiral Worden, 
commander of the Monitor. 

All his ‘“‘likenesses” are wonderfully 
speaking. When Gen. Grant was sit- 
ting for the Fort Donelson statue, his 
valet, a Japanese bov. was intensely in- 


gf bricks would: 


“When 


terested, and when at last the model- 


ing of the was 


self—perhaps 


native Jjandand he cried out: ‘“‘Why, 


general! I do believe it's going to be 


like you!’ 


Mr. Kelly carries fidelity into all his 


work, and sometimes he meets with ad- 
ventures In consequence, especially 


among horses. At one time, having a 


broken knee, he was still obliged in 
modeling a ‘horse to “draw from life.” 
His visit was to the comfortable stall 
of a fine horse in an engine-house. 


Getting down on the floor as well as he 


could, pencil in hand, .after many en- 
deavors, he got the animal “‘posed”’ in 
the right position. The fire alarm 
sounded that instant, and the dutiful 
creature cleared Mr. Kelly at a bound, 
not only destroying the “pose,” 
crushing the whole picture into a nass 
unrecognizable. 

His military work demands constant 
study of thé horse, and he is” well 


known in most of the stables of New 
York and on the racing crounds. Many 
times when sketching in stables for the 
Monmouth monument the weather was 
severe that he had to warm his 


s0 


hands by puiting them into the horses’ 
mouths. 


But such is the way that men intent 


on carrying out their pm&ns have 
work. 


Mr. Kelly hopes in time to give to 
America life-size statues in bronze of 
At present he 
has in hand an order for a set of busts 


all her great generals. 


of all the famous American military 
leaders for the library of a millionaire. 
Mr. Kelly is in his thirties. 


spare and delicate frame, a quick, 


bright. nervous-looking man, very in- 


dependent and very friendly and genial, 


enjoying his own success thoroughly,., 
as men do who keep to one purpose and 


work until they accomplish it. 


“MUFFIN.” 


THE QUEER STORY OF A PATRI- 


OTIC CAT—1776. 


By T. C. Marbaugh. 


Specially Contriduted to Tie Times. 

“Here they come, Muffin. Let’s go 
down to the road and look at them,” 

As Davy Blake spoke, a large, hand- 
some cat, whose brindled sides fairly 
shone in the August sun, came out 
from behind a heap of dusty books 
which had been thrown on the floor 
some days previous, and was picked up 
by the boy. 

Muffin was an armful, as Davy had 
said on more than one occasion, and 
when the two reached the light and 
had stepped outside the little Long 
Island home, the cat mounted to the 
boy’s shoulders and purred in the most 
affectionate manner. 

It was just after the battle of Long 
Island, in 1776—a battle fatal to the lit- 
tle army commanded at the time by 
Washington in ‘person, and the victors, 
led by Lord Howe, had taken posses- 
sion of the island. and were marching 
upon Newton, where the general ex- 
pected to establish his headquarters, 

The well-defined road over which the 
redcoats were marching at the time 
was not far from the farmhouse, and 
Davy carried Muffin down to the fence, 
where they waited for the soldiers. 

-During__the 
mained in a state of excitement, brist- 
ling up like a tiger, and now and then 
giving utterance to strange cries as 


shot and shell hurled through the sum- 
mer air. 


Muffin was a patriotic cat, having 
deal of his time in the 


spent a good, 
American camp before it was deserted, 


and he had taken it upon himself to 


but 


He is of 


fighting Muffin had _re-. 


Muffin attacks the “*red-coat’’ 


dog. 


clear Gen. Putnam's headquarters of a 


pest of rats. On several occasions he 
had drawn the old general's attention 
to his mousing qualities by walking 
into the room during a council of war 
with a rat in his mouth, and after de- 
positing it at “Old Put’s’’ feet, he 
would walk out with the tread of a con- 
querer. 

- But now the tide had turned, and the 
British soldiers were swarming over 
the island, and nothing but redcoats 
was to be seen along the roads and in 
the trenches lately occupied by the 
patriot army. 

This did not suit Davy Blake, and 
Muffin, at sight of an English soldier, 
elevated his back and swelled his tail 
to twice its usual proportions. The boy 
and his companion attracted some at- 
tention as the columns filed by. 

Muffin, with bristling back, occupied 
the topmost rail beside his master and 
whenever a dog belonging to one of 
the companies ran out, as if challeng- 
ing him for a fight, he would start 
down the fence until restrained by 
Davy. A good many of the troops 
were Hessians, and they owned numer- 
ous pets in the shape of parrots and 
dogs. Now and then a squirrel was 
seen perched complacently on the knap- 
sack of some bearded feflow, and Muffin 
noticed a few cats which at once ex- 
cited his jealous ire. 


Presently the head of another regi- 


ment came tin sight, and running in 
front of the Colonel’s horse was a 
pretty dog, which barked as he play- 
fully kept out of dahger of the hoofs. 
The dog spied Muffin when the regi- 
ment came up, and the following mo- 
ment he was at the foot of the fence 


| trying to bring on a battle royal. 


The brindled tabby had been held 
back long enough, and having had his 
patience tried until forbearance had 
with him ceased to be a_¥virtue, he 
sprang down, and before avy could 
interfere, was on the dog’s back. 

Fearful of results, especially from 
the British colonel, Davy attempted to 
separate the ‘combatants, but the 
hilarious soldiers who were enjoying 
the battle, called on him to desist, and 
seeing that Muffin was getting the best 
of the fight, he drew off while the 
brindled pet clung to the dog until he 
broke away and ran yelping back to 
his master. 

It seemed to Davy that the red- 
faced officer marked Muffin for destruc- 
tion ere he rode off, and while they 
continued to watch the soldiers as they 
filed down the dusty road, he could not 
help thinking that he had not seen the 
last of that day’s incident. 

“T see you don't like the enemy in 
any shape whatever,” said the boy, as 
he carried Muffin back to the house. 
“I'm afraid you have made a new en- 
emy, for didn’t you see how mad the 
colonel looked, Muffin, as he ordered 
his orderly to pick up the dog and see 
if your claws had inflicted much dam- 
age?’ 

Nearly all that day the road was 
lined with soldiers; they marched 
along in joyful.spirits, for they had 


dare say you are some rebel boy come 


| uti possession of the island, and ex- 
completed, he pected ere long to drive Washington 
seemed no longer able to contain him- 
was thinking of the 
unreal Hkenes#es made by artists in his 


out of New York, of which city he had 


taken possession with his army. 


The British begar to make them- 
selves at home among the inhabitants 
of the island, and Gen. Howe estab- 
lished himself in one of the = finest 
houses in the neighborhood. ~ 


One morning when Davy Blake went | 


to the corner where Muffin generally 


passed the nicht when not abroad on a_ 


mousing expedition, he discovered the 
place to be vacant. 

In vain did he search the entire 
house. No members of the family had 
seen the cat since sundown, and almost 
beside himself with fear, Davy ran over 
to the neighbors on an errand of in- 
quiry. 

“From the way Muffin served the 
colonel's dog, I shouldn't be surprised 
if. they've got even,” said a boy. “You 
know, Davy, that Muffin lost his head 
that time."’ 

“I couldn't have held him back if I 
had tried all my might,"’ was the reply. 
“Why, I had done soa half dozen times 
that day; but when that taunting dog 


Muffin interrupts a council of war at Gen. 
utnam’s headquarters. 


with a red ribbon round his neck tried 


to get up at Muffin, Muffin was just 
bound to get down to him.” 

Davy searched the entire neighbor- 
hood, but could get no news of the lost 
tabby. 

Far off toward the British camp he 
heard the drums, and when he mounted 
a rise and looked across the country 
he saw the flag which floated over Gen. 
Howe's headquarters. 

“I wonder if they could have cap- 
tured Muffin?" thought the boy, while 
he gazed with the waters of the sound 
lying to his left in the sun. 

Just at this juncture there eame run- 
ning across the field at the foot of the 
knoll a ragged boy, hatless and some- 
what excited. 

Davy knew him as he came nearer, 
by his shock of red hair, and as he as- 
cended the hill, the owner of Muffin 
asked what had happened. 

“I knew they would try to get him 
for whipping the colonel's dog,” ex- 
claimed the boy. 

“What do you mean, Tommy? Have 

they captured Muffin ?’’ 
“That's what they have,’ was the re- 
ply. “I saw two of ’em ride past our 
house last night, and one was carrying 
a big cat in front of him on the saddle, 
and it must have been Muffin. from the 
was he was yowling and trying to get 
loose.”’ 

For a moment the heart of Davy 
Blake sank within him. 

Muffin in the hands of the enemy. It 
was what the had dreaded; but he had 
hoped against hope that it would turn 
out different; and the words of Tommy 
Jackson filled him with great alarm. 

“Which way were they going, Tom- 
my?’ he inquired. 

‘Toward Newton — toward Gen. 
Howe's headquarters, for there’s where 
the regiment stopped.”’ 

Davy turned and looked again at the 
flag which floated in the sun with the 
cross of St. George almost visible de- 
spite the distance. 

go and get Muffin back,” sud- 
denly said the boy. 

“What do you mean—that you will 
x0 down to the Britishers and ask for 
your big cat, do you?” 

“Why not? Muffin belongs to me and 
they have no right to kill him.” 

‘“‘But don't you know how he chawed 
the colonel’s dog the other day?” 

“IT ought to know it, for I saw it all, 
Tommy. I wish you could have seen 
it,” and Davy’s eyes fairly danced 
when he recalled the thorough whip- 
ping which the canine had received at 
Muffin’s claws. “‘Why, that dog wasn't 
anywhere when Muffin got his spunk 
up. It made the soldiers laugh, too, 
and they seemed to enjoy it as much 
as I did. But since they have captured 
Muffin it is our duty to look after him. 
We shall demand the prisoner’s re- 
lease.”’ 

“Do you think the mad officer will 
pay the slightest attention to you, 
Davy 

‘“‘We will see,” was the reply. “If 
you don’t care to go with me to the 
camp I shall go alone.” 

There was a good deal of fearlessness 
in the red-headed boy, who was the 
gamin of the island, and he at once as- 
sured Davy that he should not go alone, 
but that he would back him up and sec- 
ond his demand for the release of ‘‘the 
prisoner.”’ 

The two boys at once set out toward 
the British camp. Tommy marching 
almost soldier-like beside Davy, and 
the wind blowing through his ragged 
sleeves in a manner which rendered 
him ridiculous from a martial point of 
view. 

As the British had complete posses- 
— of the island, as we have already 
said, they were not guarding their 
camp with any great degree of care, 
and the boys managed to slip between 
the pickets and appeared on the parade 
ground, where but a few days previous 
Davy, with Muffin on his shoulders, 
had witnessed a drill by the American 
troops. But the scene had changed now, 
and instead of the “ragged regimen- 
tals’’ of Washington’s army, the camp 
was filled with handsome scariet uni- 
forms, which impressed the boys with 
the “pomp and circumstance of war.’ 

Davy had already learned that the 
colonel, whose dog had suffered so se- 
verely in the battle royal with Muffin, 
was Donop, one of the bravest officers 
in the king's service, and he had no 
trouble in finding his headquarters. 

The boys were seen as they came 
down the camp sireet toward Donop’s 


ehouse, and some of the soldiers calied 


out that there was the boy who owned 
“the rebel tabby.” 
Nothing daunted by their reception, 


Davy Blake walked up to the siately | 
guard, pacing up and down in front of | 


the old stone house occupled by Col. 


; Donop, and asked if he could have im- 


mediate audience with the colonel. 

“You, boy,” cried the sentry. ‘I 
to bother 

“No. sir, Iam here to demand the re- 
lease of a prisoner,’ flashed out Muf- 
fin’s friend and owner. 

“That’s. pretty good,” laughed the 
man as he lowered his musket. “You 
demand the release of a prisoner? Why 


| you put on as much authority.as“if you 


were the rebel Gen. Washington him- 
self.’’ 

Tommy. standing 
Davy, was astounded at the boy’s cool- 


ness, and he fully expected to see Davy | 


thrust back at the point of the bayo- 
net. 


will not go away 
him,”’ exclaimed Davy. 

“But you don't think he will spend 
any time with you? Who are you, any- 
way?’ 

‘‘My name is Davy Blake and this is 
my friend Tommy Jackson. We are 
here to speak with Col. Donop about 
some property which his men have 
taken from me.” i 


The sentry was about to answer Davy 


for Tommy here saw ther 
| the prisoner is Muffin.’’ 


| soldier, 


| officer, and the private 
fore 


| an’ only wan boitle. 
“IT am here to see Col. Donop, and I | 


until I have seen | 


in some manner, when the front door |. 


of the house was jerked open and Col. 
Donop himeelf, florid of face and per- 
plexed, made his appearance. 

“What is all this: fuss, guard?’ he 
asked 

Instantly Davy doffed his hat out of 
respect to the goldier’s rank and ad- 
vanced 

“IT am Davy Blake and I have come 
to demand the release of the prisoner 
now held by your meén in this canmp.” 

Donop looked at the boy and seemed 
to measure him from head to foot. 

“We hold no prisoner,’ he said 

“But your men captured. Muffin, sir. 
They brought him to on a horse, 

and is sure 


“Who is Muffin?” 


“My cat, sir."’ 

Donop elevated his head and looked 
over his gold-rimmed spectacles at the . 
boys 

“We don't make war on cata,” he 


exclaimed, as he seemed on the point 
of withdrawing into the ‘house. 

“But, sir, Muffin is the 
whipped your dog on the wa'y 
said Davy, hoping to refresh 
ficer’s mind. 

in an instant Donop seemed to recall 
the Inctdent and his brow clouded. 


here, 


the 


“You can't have him, sir,’ he said 
“Your rascally feline nearly kilied Tu- 
dor, and—and I refuse to give him up.” 

Refore the astonished boys could re- 
sent this the door had shut and Denop 
was again inside the house. 

“This is insolence unheard of, Tom- 
my.’ exclaimed Davy, turning to his 
friend. “We may be rebels, as the; 
call us. but we are Americans, and I 
shall co to‘Gen. Howe.” 

This was further than Tommy Jack- 
son had thought of carrying the affair, 

land as he and Davy withdrew he re- 

monstrated, saying that it would do ne 
good, and that they might get thrown 
into prison themselves for daring to 
carry such a trivial thing to the notice 
of the British commander 

“It's the highest authority on the isl- 
and,” persisted “We bave come 


down here for Muffin and we intend to 
go back with him! 


Cen. Howe oceupied the oid Breton- 
'nier house, and when the bovy neared 
lit they saw the red-coated sentry why 
up and down the lawn tim front 

of it with the measured tread of the 

prretieed. soldier 

“We'll fare no better here,’ whis- 
pered the little urchin behind Muffin's 
owner. 

At that moment the door opened and 
a pleasant-faced officer in the full uni- 
form of a British major-general came 
| out and turned to give some orders to 
lan orderly who came out' with him. 

: That was Gen. Howe, Davy Knew, 
for he had seen him the day before 
canteringe over the dusty road at the 
head of his staff; but now he Was quite 
alone, 

The boys came nearer, and.as they 
Were stopped by the guard they Sa- | 
Juted, attracting the generals atten- 
tion. 

‘Well, bovs. what ic it?’ pleasantly 


inquired Howe 
Davy In a few 
rand. and Howe listened, with a smiie 
on his tace. 
“So you have invaded the camp ona 


mission of rescue, have you?” he | 
queried. “Yon are after the | 
tabby which whipped one of my offi- 


cer’s does? Well, why doen't you go 
and dermand your cat 
himself’?"’ 


“We have been there, but he refuses | 


to surrender up the prisoner.” 
ten. Howe thoucht a moment, 

then asked rather brusquely: 
“Where's your father, Davy?" 


“He's with Washington over yonder | 


“And you are a rebel like him?’ 

“T am an Ainerican,”’ was the quick 
retort, at which Howe glanced at his 
orderly and smiled, 

“That's well said,” 
“Ard so you want the cat—your friend 
Muffin ”’’ es 

“That's what T am here for.”’ 


ter? 

‘“*l can’t do that, general. 
thine that belong to the king.” 
in smiles, and he turned back into the 
house again. 

From where they stood Davy and 
Tommy saw him seat himself at the 
table and for half a minute he wrote 
rapidly. 

When he came out again he held a 


paper in his hand, and he handed it to | 


Davy Blake, saving: 
“There. that's the 


[ can do. 


You may try it, and if Col. Donop will | 


not obev, why, I'm afraid Muffin will 
have to be dealt with according to the 
rules of war.” 

Davy, with the paper in his hand. 
crew off, and as he and Tommy trooped 
down the street he read aloud: 

‘Headquarters British Army, 
**Long Island, August, 1776. 

“The general commanding sends his 
compliments to Col. Donop, and re. 
quests. that he return at once to the 
bearer of this note the body of Mufin. 
now detained in this camp.as 4 pris- 
oner of war. And it is furthermore re. 


quested that at no future time during | 


our occupation of Lone [Island shall 


anything belonging to Davy Blake be | 


disturbed by his majesty's troeps. 
“HOWE.” 

When called to his door again, Col. 
Donon read the note with flushed face, 
and tartly summoned an aid, to whom 
he addressed 2 few words. 

The aide was followed & the boys to 
an old Dutch oven near Dy, and when 
its doors were opened Muffin sprang 
out with a joyful cry. 


He was immediately seized by Davy, . 
and | 


who 


lifted him to his shoulder, 
with 


ommy bringing un the rear, all 


three marched triumphantiv from the 


British camp. 
It was an occasion Of rejoicing when 


the little procession came in sight of | 


the farm house. and as Davy swung 
Muffin over his head the voice of 
Tommy Jackson rang out loud and ' 
clear: 

“Flurrah for Gineral Howe and: 
Muflin."’ 


FAT HAD A READY EXCUSE. 


A Frontier Soldier Whese Wit Him 


a Light Sentence. 
During 2 season of exceedingly cold 
Weather in a frontier army post, the 
commanding officer issued an order to 


have limited rations of whisky issued to 


his men, says a writer in the New York 
Herald. All went well until one day a 
an Irish-American, was ar- 
rested and plaeed in the guardhouse 
fer intoxication. The evuaniity._of 
whisky allotted to each man 
suflicient to produce such a result. and 
a brief investigation which followed de- 
veloped the fact that the soldier had 
stolen the rations of a .comrade. in 


course of time the matter was brought ' 


the 


io attention of the commanding 
ras ordered be- 
upon the heinous 


Pat was véry much 


him for trial 
charge of stealing. 


facuities and native wit. He 


denied 
having stolen the whisky. but 


frankly 


admitted drinking the double allowance | 
, and his subsequent drunkenness. 


slightly behind ; 


sur.””’ he said, when asked to ex- 
plain further, ‘‘shure [I'm not afther 


' stealin’ the drink. It was this way, 
sur. You see, he asked me to get his ! 
| rations, and I had me own requtsition | 


it to yer honor, what was I to do? 


get at it but by 
drinking what was on the top, but 
shure I didn't steal it.” 

This original explanation se»ured an 
exceedingly light sentence for the cul- 
prit. 

It 
will 
per 


is estimated that’ Butte, Mont., 
produce 130,060,w0 pounds of cop- 
this year. 


th a pie nic, 


that | 


words stated their er- | 


calico and past 


of that officer | 


and 
| fleure 4 


be there. 


he answered. 


studded with silv®r paper stars. White 
“Will you promise that he wil! not | 
give my officers any trouble hereaf- 


Was in- | 


| heat 
melt, 


YOU BOYS! 


FIRECRACKERS. 


By Annie Isabel Willis. 


Spectally Contributed to The Times. 

Little girls don’t look upon “the gloe 
rious Fourth’ as the boys do; they 
don't see the same fun In firing off fire- 
erackers and fireworks, and unless they 
z there is little for them 
in the day until evening comes with 
the fireworks 

Fut the Fourth ought not to be a dull 
day for anybody, and little girls ought 
to have some way of showing their 
patriotism. 

One thing they might do is to give 

A PATHiOTIC TEA. 

This necd not be troublesome nor exe 
pensive in any house. The little girls 
ean do the extra work. the decorating, 
themselvec. 


The table can be decorated at the 
with bunches of emall flags, 
the slentier hamHes fastened below the 


ev] 
ers, 


ij above it 


table cloth, the flaes stand- 
A tiny giass of flow- 
re], white and blue, can stand by 
each plate, with a big rose bow! full of 
rea. roses, blue, ragged sailors, and ary 
is to be had; sure 
ty of white. whole 
the little 
red, 
tye pin on ihe cress or 
have a little flee at e 


or tne 


giasccs vou can 
white and blue 
at, or you ean 
sch plate to vin 


Wheneve: look well, the dishes 
holding feod. may be decorated with 
trie 
bread.and cake. 
With 
work all, 
baeket-like cishes by 
handles, the 


olore ] 


+r 


> 
astened a 


sing in a high loop 


with ret white-s 
cishes are 
= thin white. Inv in doilies. 
can ke placed on 
tTrimimed with fests 
ground the sides with lar 
in the reo oressed 


the table and 


«yt 


all ine 


“Yankee 
Zuests to 
Detter 
WLY (STOWE PARTY 
isa good -ihing to get up for afternoon 
or evening 

Some .ma. crackers, by 
having their eutits or dresses adorned - 
with strings of therm, with caps made 
lixe fat flreeras of tupkey-red 
the hang- 


A OF 


‘yess ws 


Kers out 


‘hoard. fus 


ing from the tops like tassels. 


Both bovs and gtris may have snits 
made entirely out of turkey-red calico, 
instead of wearing, their usual dress, 


with panels sewed on. covered with 
gold paint Chinese characters and 
dragons. 


Some can impersonate Fourth of July, 
dressed in the national colors with the 
done in firecrackers or tor- 
pedoes on their breasts. 

Perhaps the Coddess of Liberty may 
She always wears a trained 
white gown with gilt paper belt and 
crown, and coirries a liberty pole witha 
cap, aeshown on coins 

Other pretty costumes consist simply 
of a red skirt, or trousers for a boy, 
and a white shirt-waist with broad 
sailor collar and cuffs, 


dresses trimmed with knots of tiny 
flags and bunting shoulder sashes are 


pretty for girls. 
Muffin is | 
a patriotic cat, and he doesn’t like any | 


A TOURNAMENT. 
A “tournament” of patriotic recita- 


tions is a good thing for boys and girls 
Again the face of Howe was wreathed | 


who recite well, and is calculated to 
inspire all the other boys and girls toa 
high piteh of patriotic feeling. It is 
very suitabiy held on Fourth of July. 
and if in the daytime, may be arranged 
for out of doors. 

A’ platform made by laying down a 
large, flat packine box and draping it 
with bonting will do very well. A 
small hox, also draped, will make a 
step at one side. Perhaps the platform 
will stand under a tree whose branches’ 
hang quite low. In this case a bunting 
canopy is easily fastened to the tree. 


The audience of little folks and big sit 


in front of the platform and join in the 
patriotic songs with which the recita- 
tions are interspersed. A good drum 
and drummer add to the fun. 

We 


have so many good pieces for 
recitations of this sort that it is hard 
to name only a few. Every school 
reader has a score. There are speeches 
| of Webster. Petrick Henry and Lin- 
colin, and there are stirring songs and 
ballads by Holmes and Whittier, and 


Lowell, and a host of other American 
poets. 


There may be a jury of grown peo- 


ple to -derite weich bov-and which girt 


do the bert. and. if there are second 
prizes, which do the next best. What 
the prizes are will be decided by those 
viving them, but one ought to be a silk 
flag if it can he afforded. All the 
prizes, in fact, could be flags, for every 
child prizes a standard of national col- 
ors very highiy. 
A FLAG GAME FOR FUN. 

The idea of the old donkey game 
may be used in preparing a flag game 
that will amuse littic children on @& 
Fourth of July afterneon. 

Prepare flag, all but the stars, 
about 2 yard iong, and proportionately 
wide. The navy blue field in the upper 
left-hand corner must be left plain, ex- 


cept for 2 smal! circie drawn tn the 
center. Fach child is provided with a 
silver paper star and a common pin, 
which is to be stuck through the star. 

The flag is fastened on a board and 
set at a proper height for the Httle 
folks who are plaving. Outdoors it 
may be fastened to a tree; indoors fn. 
env convenient, place. 


child in turn is-blindfolded and 
placed a disiance away from the flag, 


_ then goes to it and tries to pin a star 


in the circie. or, failing 
east in the blue. field. 

A firet prize is civen to the one whose 
star is the circle, and minor 
prizes to those whose stars are in the 
blue field. A booby prize, awarded to 
the one who gets farthest away, al- 
Ways adds to the fun. 


in that, at 


nearest 


IF TWO WORLDS SHOULD MEET. 

(St. Louis Republic:) Our world is 
spinning threugh space at @-°rate of 
over one thousand miles ‘a minute. 
Should it come in colision with a globe 
of equal size going at the same rate of 
speed, what would be the result? The 
very best thinkers of the age tell us 


that heat enough would be geSerated 
downeast when he appeared before the 


officer. but was still in possession of his | 


by the shock to transform both of the 
colliding bedies into gigantic DAls of 
Vapor many times their present circum- 
ference. Some have thought that in 
case the center of the earth is com- 
posed of solid and colder matter than 
is the generally accepted belief, this 
might mot be the case, but after search- 
ing all the leading authorities I must 


| admit that I cannot find a more appro- 
priate ‘“‘finis” 
Now, sur, I lave, | 
‘Me | 
own whisky was in the bottom of the | 
| bottle. an’ I couldn't 


than the following, which 
is from an eminent scientist: Should 
such an unheard of event occur the 
generated would be sufficient to 
boil and completely vaporize a 
mass of ice fully seven hundred times 
the bulk of both the colliding worlds— 
in other words, an ice plant 150,000 
miles in diameter! 


A Brooklyn barber provides shoe 
blacks to “shine them up” for his cu@& 
tomeis free of charge 


| 
CAN HAVE FUN WITHOUT 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
( 
removed when the cake is ryed 
fon eream ony be red and white, 
erved in bl yehes 
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[Contributions of a practical character 


are invited to this department, also inquir. 
fes on matters of interest to the rural pop 
ulation. replies to which, from those whose 
experience enables them to throw light on 


the subject, are solicited. Write as briefyv 
as possible, and on one side of the paper | 
oniv. Address matter for publication 


THE Times--Agricultural Editor. | 


Crops and Markets. | 
The weather has been warm and fa- 


vorable for growing crops during the 
past week. 
The local market is well supplied 


with fruit. Blackberries, of fine qual- 
ity, are in greater abundance than ever 
before, and are-retailing at 5 cents a 
pound box. 

Apricots are being shipped East in 
carload lots. The crop is rather light; 
quality unusually good. About §25 a 
ton is being paid here, most of the 
fruit coming from Orange county, Red- 
lands and Pomona. Up North, it is re- 
ported that $40 a ton has been paid 
for apricots in the Santa Clara Valley, 
for drying purposes, and as much as 
$50 a ton in Vaca Valley, for shipment. 
There is a wide difference between 


these figures 4nd those which are being 


paid here. The deciduous fruit busi- 
ness in Southern California is yet in its 
infancy. Thisisthe second season in 
which considerable Eastern shipments 
of green fruithave gone forward. Dry- 
ing will commence at Santa Ana in a 
few days. 


The outlook for the deciduous fruit | 


season is not so favorable as might have 
been wished. The 
Kastern monev market is having -its 
effect. California fruit isa luxury to 
Fastern people,-and when they are 
short of money they do not buy it. An- 
other effect of the financial depression 
is the inability of local buyers to raise 
money from the banks on bills of lading. 

Apricots have been selling in Chicago 
at $1.10 a crate. 

Alfaifa has been cut twice for hay, 
which is very low in price at preseut, 
selling at about &8 a ton. There is a 

reat shortage in the European mar- 
et, and a telegraphic inquiry was re- 
ceived from London a few days ago as 
to the price of California hay. 

Quantities of potatoes are being 
shipped. They bring about 55 cents 
f.o.b. A potato blight has attacked the 


crops south of the city, and prov 


ably reduce the output of that section 
one-third. 


Oranges of the later varieties—Med.- 


iterranean Swects, St. Michaels and a 
few navels—are still going forward. 
The Chamber of Commerce shipped a 
carload of choice Duarte Mediterran- 
ean Sweets to the World's Fair, for 
which $2.40. was paid. Riversides, 
which do not keep so well, can be 
bought for $2, or even less. 

A local commission house, which is in 
its tirst season, has been attached by a 
Monrovia orange grower for proceeds 
of fruit shipped. The firm, which 
shipped about three hundred cars this 
season, is said to have large liabilities 
and nominal assets. For thirty-six 
cars, shipped from Duarte through. this 
house, the growers are said to have re- 
ceived 8360. Growers are, as a_ rule, 
too ready to listento glittering offers 
from new firms. 

Harmon K. Pratt, who flashed across 
the horticultural horizon at Riverside 
as a ‘‘broker’’ and organizer of a fruit 
exchange, has done the Arab act. 
When last heard of he was trving to 
Orgabize an auction house at St. Paul. 


Horticultural Help. 

The great question of help to gather 
the fruit crop of California is again to 
the front, 

Secretary Maslin, of the State Board 
of Trade, lately sent out inquiries to 
leading fruit_menin_all parts of the 
State concerning the demand for labor 
for fruit harvesting. Among other 
questions were these: 

What are the facilities this-year, and 
is there suflicient labor to gather the 
fruit crop? What prices are paid’ 
What kinds of labor are employed’ Is 
there any encouragement for boys from 
the city to jind labor in the country? 

The replies have not yet all been re- 
ceived, but those that have come to 
hand are enucoyraging. There isa de- 
mand for family help and an increasing 
supply. Many families go from orchard 
to orchard in family teams, boarding 
themselves and enjoying a vacation, 


getting all. the fruit- they can eat and} 


making money. This is the manner in 
which hops are harvested in the neigh- 
borhoodc of London, where the “hop- 
ping’’ season is looked forward to as 
an annual vacation by hundreds of fam- 
ilies. 

Itappears that San Francisco boys 
have in many places earned a bad re- 
putation, and are not in much demand. 
Young men from the East “are said by 
many growers to make the best help. 
They are generally sober, intelligent 
and industrious. are bred farmers, and 
appreciate the higher wages offered by 
Californiafryit men. L. N. Buck, man- 
ager-of the California Fruit Union, 
writes to Mr. Maslin that, from his ex- 
perience and knowledge, about* one 
city boy is enough for any ranch. 

Many orchard men are substituting 
Japanese for Chinese, while others, 


who only employ white help, profess to 


be well satisfied. Girls who are will- 


ing to belp a little at housework are in 


great demanc during the fruit season, 
and get good wages. 
make preparations for families, 


ginning of the season. 


In Fresno, desyite some unpleasant 
experiences, boys will be given another 
trial during the grape picking season. 
Hitherto Chinese have been chiefly em- 


ployed. | 


There is every prospect that the 
question of horticultural help will soon 
There are a large number 
of respectable white families in all our 
cities and towns who would be clad to 

ning a 
summer outing that not only costs them 
To at- 
tract the best class of snch people, hor- 
Riculturists will, however, have to make 
some simple arrangements for tifeir ac- 


right itself. 


seize the opportunity of obta 


nothing, but is remunerative. 


“er 


stringency in the. 


Some growers 


who 
come and camp on the place at the be. 


commdatioon. Inthisclimate, during 
the summer, the lightest of shelter is 
sufficient. 


| 


A Brilliant Example. 

Here is a bright example of what 
may be done in the horticultural in- 
| dustry by a man of no previous experi- 
| ence, but possessed of intelligence and 
perseverance, andthisin a branch of 
horticulture which is declared by many 
to be unprofitable. 

The facts are given by a correspond- 
ent-of the Pacific Rural Press. Mr. 
Raymond of Miramonte, in Kern county, 
after a successful business career, 
turned his attentiontohorticulture. At 
the outset he made two leading rules 
for himself. First, to produce some- 
thing that a prosperous customer wants, 
second, to consult the interests of the 
dealer. He also seeks the most direct 
and economical route. between the pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

Mr. Raymond chose the fig as his spe- 
cialty. This is a fruit with which 
tle_success has vet been reached, for 
which failure all sorts of reasons are 
| given by those who grow the fruit. 
| They say the fig must be fertilized by 
| the blaxtophaya to produce palatable 
, fruit; they turn sour; they drop trom 
| the tree; the art of packing them is 
, dificult and tedious. 
| All these dificuities, however, failed 
| to intimidate Mr. Raymond. He chose 


the white Adriatic fig, and he has 
made a grand success of it. 
| Here is what this correspondent says 
about Mr. Raymond's methods: 
| “*He was so careful to study the needs 
_of the tree, to gather every fig by hand 
_at the proper stage of maturity, to turn, 
| press and spread in curing, as to be able 
/ to guarantee every fig. Then he sent 
East and had a special package made 
from light, pressed tin to hold -one 
pound, and had it made highly orna- 
mental. In this he packed the figs ina 
distinct method of his own, so that 
whenthe lid is removed it looks as 
though the box contained a coil of rope. 
“He intends that every one who opens 
a box of his figs shall remember that it 
was different from any other and that 
every one was a good fig. By such 
means he hopes that the sale of one box 
may tind him a customer for the next. 
‘When he makes up bis mind to intro- 
duce his goods to a certain market, he 


tail grocers, and, after making his se- 
lection, sends a sample of his figs with 
the proposition to make him sole agent 
for that city, to consign no more fruit 
than he can easily sell, and to wait 
untilthe fruit is sold forhis pay. Thus, 
the merchant is cailed upon to invest 
no capital and assume no risks, and is 
well pleased with a 20 per cent. com- 
mission on sales. So far he has only 
three or four customers, and they fairly 
quarrel tor a great many more figs than 
Mr. Raymond can supply." 

And now, mark the result. Mr. Ray- 
mond gets 20 cents a pound for his figs. 
Yet there are many men in Southern 
California who will tell vou that fig 
growing does not pay. 


Utilizing Inferior Oranges. 

The experience of the past season 
bas forced the fact upon the attention 
of growers that it is becoming very dif- 
ficuuto market an inferior, or even 
second-class, grade of fruit. So many 
new orchards are producing fine fruit 
that whénever there is a slack demand 
buyers will only take the best. In con- 
sequence, many orange-growers have 
scarcely been able to market their 
frvits at all during the past season 

What is to be done with such fruit? 
Surely it is not necessary to let hun- 
dreds of tons of oranges rot on the 
ground. 

Why not make..a serious effort te 
start factories in the orange-growing 
sections for the manufacture of marma- 


lade and other edible products from 
second and third-class fruit? Here we 
have, on the one hand, fruit being 


thrown away, andon ithe other hand 
people who can afford to buy but little 
preserved fragt at present prices. It 
is known that much of the jam on the 
market is made with glucose and fruit 
essence, and is very wunwholesome. 
Surelv a brand of pure California or- 


home-made jars for restauratit use. 

The difficulty is urged that such goods 
would have to compete with an inferior 
Eastern product, which is made from 
apple cores and orange essence. Buta 
pure California product, attractively 
packed and properly advertised, should 
certainly hold its own against such 
miserable stuff with all who know how 
to appreciate good things. 

’ Who will be the first to start such an 

enterprise? Growers would undoubt- 
ediy supply their fruit at verv low rates 
to begin with, in order to give the indus- 
try a fair start. This would be a good 
subject for the new Orange-growers 
Association to take up. ‘ 


Marketing Our Fruit. 
~ The California exhibit of fruit at the 
World's Fair, incomplete as it is, has 
already had the effect of showing how 
small a portion of the world’s markets 
we have yet touched with our borti- 
cuitural products. 

The British commissioner to the 
‘World's Fair told a Californian that the 
marketin England for our dried and 
canned fruit of all kinds had practically 
| no limit, the only question being one of 
transportation. He is anxious tec have 
California fruit sent to England, sothat 
the middle classes may have an oppor. 
tunity of trying it. 

Then, again, a Canadian grocer says 
that he could sell a large quantity of 
fruit in glass, his trade being willing to 
pay for the glass. 

As to wine, while our wine men have 
to sell at prices that barely vield them 
their expenses, the universal! crv in the 
Eastis: Where can we get pure Cali- 
fornia wine’ 

A Californian from Santa Clara 
county, who is visiting the fair, sug- 
gests thata house be established in Chi- 
cago by California codperative societies, 


takés pains to learn the standing of re-} 


canneries, fruit exchanges and horti- 
culturists, for the sale of dried and 
canned fruits during seven or eight 
months, and ot green fruit during the 
rest of the year. People who live 
within a few hours’ ride of Chicago are 
anxious to buy fine California fruit by 
the box, but are apparentiy unable to 
get it. This correspondent estimates 
that within one hundred miles of Chi- 
cago there are fully five hundred towns, 
tothe grocers in which can be sold 
from a half to a full carload of fruit. 

As frequently stated in these columns, 
with the rapidly increasing production 
offruit, the question of successfully 
marketing it becomes one to which 
California horticulturists must bend all 
their energies. 


The Nursery Business. 

Like most of the other industries of 
California the nursery business has 
been subject to violent fluctuations. 
Rushes have been made in this direc- 
tion and that, as there was a large de- 
mand for aspecial variety of tree, and 
many persons have embarked in the 
business from time to time whoare far 
from being skilled nurserymen. In 
such cases success Was scarcely to be 
expected. Where a man thoroughly 
understands his business, and does not 
put all his eggs in one basket, he can 
make a larger profit on his investment 
in the nursery business—‘‘vear in and 
year out’'—thar in almost any other 
branch of the horticultural industry. 
Many—aman_ in Southern Calitornia 
who started a few years ago with noth- 
ing buta pair of willing hands, a level 
head and an acquaintance with the 
main rules of plant growth, has earned 
a handsome competence in the nursery 
business. Our nurserymen get orders 
from all over the Pacific Coast and from 
points beyond the ocean. 

The demand for Meciduous nursery 
stock the coming season, promises to be 
better than it has ever been. The or- 
ange nursery business is rather dull at 
j present, owing to the past unpropitious 
season, but that will change. Lemon 
stock is in great demand, although at 
rather lower prices. 

There are few more attractive, and 
at the same time renumerative branches 
of industry, for a young man to take up 
in California, than the nursery  busi- 
ness. There will always be a demand 
for nurservmen who understand their 
business, practically and theoretically, 
and who, above all, are reliable. 


Fruit for the Fair. 

The attention of Southern California 
horticulturists should’again be directed 
tothe importance of keeping up a reg- 
viar display otf choice fruit at the 
World's Fair. Other sections, far less 
favored by nature, are making a good 
showing. -Washington exhibits some 
strawberries which excite general ad- 
miration, and that State will send large 
quantities of. fresh fruit to the fair 
every day, to be judiciously distributed 
among visitors. The Southern Cal- 
ifornia World's Fair Association is 


back them up. > 


Almond Culture in Ventura. 

At tne last meeting of the Southern 
California Horticultural Society Joseph 
Hobart of Nordhoff read the following 
interesting and instructive paper on 
almond culture in that section: 

in looking about I find that so much 
has been said or written concerning 
the-almond that it~seems almost a 
waste oftime for me to attempt to add 
to what has already been said. [can 
only give my oWn experience with my 


small orchard of 30U trees, now 18 
years old. 
What induced me to plant out al- 


monds is more than I can pow answer. 
Il remember seeing, while riding from 
Santa Barbara to Ventura, in 1871, 
over twenty vears ago, an almond orch- 
ard quite near the coast at Carpinteria. 
From near-by resideaots | was informed 
it had been a paying orchard; subse- 


‘quently it was grubbed out. How- 
ever, this did not deter me 
from  ~obuying from D. Clark, 
,}at Montecito, 800 almond trees of 
_ the so-called Languedoc variety, on 


peach root. Why not on their own root 
IT cannot say, other than at that time 
peach root was thought good enough for 
anything, and wasa profitable root for 
the nursegyman to handle 
day, I would not touch an almond other 
than on its own root, for the reason that 
itisadeep and strong-growing root, 
and will go to moisture if not too far 
away, whereas the peacb root looks to 
heaven and prays for it. Those plant- 
ing out almond orchards are now, or 
should be, quite well informed as to ta- 
rieties, locations, soil and otber facts 
connected with the industry. Still, I 
find the question of location and soil 
not so much considered as it should be. 
Some have an idea that the almond does 
not need much moisture, and will do 
well on rather a dry soil. That the 
almond requires a plentiful supply of 
water to maintain its crop, is apparent 


ange preserves, put up in attractive | to all who have studied the situation. 
giass jars, would win approval and | My largest crops have been whem we 
command a large market. Such a, had early rains; in fact. the best crop 
product might glso be pat up in large, || ever had was five years ago, when we 


had five inches of rain in October and a 
rood rainfall up to April. 

I presume all present know that if 
they they take in early spring a branch 
of tne willow, alder, peach or other 
early-blooming shrub and place it in 
water we will, in a short time, see the 
flower buds expand. Now, it is quite 
evident that the necessary food for the 
development of what we see has been 
stored in the branch of a twig and that 
food is starch. Under right conditions 
of heat and moisture starch is converted 
into sugar and so conveyed in solution 
to growing parts. If the moisture is 
waning can we expect more thana 
blooming and thena falling off, which 
so often occurs with the almond? If 
tne rain comes late in the season and 
only afew inches we invariably find 

the buds drooping and only as many as 
, can be nourished remaining, and before 
| the season of growth is over many, ap- 
parently well-to-do, will shrivel, dry 
up and falloff. Ithink irrigation will 
help in almond-growing. 

l have, since planting out my first 
orchard, increased my acreage of al- 
monds, planting the LX.L., Ne Plus: 

Ultra, Nonpareil, and a seedling which 
, came with my first lot of trees, which [ 
have named Hobart’s Seedling; also, a 
|few of the Commercial. Of those 
'named, I find quite a difference in the 
time of blossoming. The Commercial 
comes out about February 1, the IL.X.L. 
and others about three weeks later; my 
seedling still later. I have all the dif- 
ferent varieties engrafted on trees, 
which enables me to see at a glance the 
characteristics of each kind and what 
effect cross-fertilization will have on 
them. Inregard to cross-fertilization 
there is quite a difference of opinion. 

~ Without quoting from any one, I will 
_give my observations, as seen on my 
ranch. With the first lot of 300 trees 
set out, there were at least six bitter 
and as maby paper-shell almonds. 
When the trees came into bearing I 


doing its best. Let our horticulturists | 


Buying to- Lieads 


noticed that those in certain locations 
were better bearers than others further 
away, and I noticed that the bearing 
locations were near the bitter paper- 
shell almond trees. 1 did not know then 
much about cross fertilization and such 
like, and attributed it to some dispensa- 
tion of Providence, the like of which is 
happening at all times and understood 
by few. My attention was called to an 
article in the Rural Press, written by 
some one owning an almond orchard, 
the pith of which was, that the bitter 
almond planted with other kinds would 
increase the crop of the desired kinds, 
the effect of cross-fertilization. Icould 
say amen to it, for I at once understood 
and saw what had been going on In my 
orchard, where before I had been misty. 

Ail may not agree with what I have 
said in regard to cross-fertilization, 
still the fact remains that quite all the 
almond orchards being planted out are 
mixed, that is, different varieties are 
being set out in the same orchard, 
showing thatthe possibility of cross- 
fertilization is being provided for 
whether it takes place or not. 

Only once have I been troubled with 
any insect, and that was the red spider. 
It was spreading quite ragidiy, andl 
tried a wash recommended by the late 
Matthew Cook: One pound of lye to one 
and a half gations of water. Thespider 
seemed to thrive on it, and the tree to 
suffer. Fortunately (this was in 1884) 
we had arainfallof 65 inches, When 


seen. I presume they moved to the 
ocean, as ] have not seen any since, 
The heavy rainfall of t.uis season (34 
inches) gives assurance of their. not 
returning. 

Ihave lost my crops three times in 
fifteen years by frost, an unpleasant 
yisitant if it comes with a mischievous 
temperature, low enougi to chill the 
nut just forming. 

In conclusion, I would not advise 
planting the almond in locations sub- 
ject to late spring frosts, which come 
with understood regularity, or on land 
uafit for trees of any kind, or where 
the rainfallis light and no irrigation 
ditch near by. 1 think Mr. Crockett’s 
advice, David was his first name, ‘‘Be 
sure vou are right, then go ahead,” isa 
good doctrine. 


Electricity and Pia ‘t Growth. 
{American Cultivator.) 

Experiments, have been made in 
France in the forcing of plant growth 
by electricity. Whatis called a geo- 
magnetifere is used, consisting of a 
high pole set in the middle of a field, at 
the top of which isa sort of a copper 
broom with fine branches. This is con. 
nected by a steel wire with a net- 
work of steel wires buried at a _ suffi- 
cient depth telow surface. 
At a trial in 1891 the crop 
npon a field of potatoes was nearly 
doubled, or was about one hundred and 
thirty-nine pounds on the wired plat to 
about seventy-four pounds on the plats 
withont wires. In 1892 it was tested 
upop spinach and other crops with sim- 
ilar results. -Whether it is likely to be- 
come of practical use Or only a scien: 
tific toy remains to be seen. As one 


| machine and wires are said to last sev- 
eral years, it may prove of benefit to/| 


those who get two or three crops a 
year off their land, even if too expen: 
sive for ordinary farming. 


Tomatoes on T ellises. 
{American Cultivator. } 
There is no doubt but that larger 
crops of tomatoes’can be grown by 
trellising or staking the vines, but it is 
doubtful if the increase would pay the 
extra expense to those who grow them 
for market or for canning factories, as 
the increase seemsto bein the ripen- 
ing of a later growth, when market 
prices are low, and our gardeners get 
about as much for the late ones picked 
green for pickling as they do for ripe 
ones. 
Horticultural Notes, 

A project is on foot to erect at Fresno 
a distillery for the manufacture of sweet 
wines, brandy and syrup from the sec- 
ond crop of Muscat grapes. If the en- 
terprise is successful, much will have 
been done in solving the troublesome 
problem as to what to do with the sec- 
ond grape crop. It will be the pioncer 
of other establishments of the same 
wind. 


New Orleans claims preéminence as 


a- banana market, but New York still 
in pineapples. One steamer 


lately arrived from Cuba with 12,000 
barrels of pines on board, and before it 
was unlogded another came in carrying 
$000 barrels, thas tbrowing 20,000 
barrels of pineapples upon the New 
York market within a few days. 

It is alleged in cable dispatches that 
a fine exhibit of Rodi and Messina or- 
anges and lemons is now on the way 
from Italy destined to the World’s Fair. 
Fk, S. Ciampa & Sons are the exhibitors. 


PESTS AND OISEASES. 


{fHorticulturists who find new or unknown 
insect pests on their bees or plants are in 
vited tosénd specimen by mail, to THe 
Times, addressed by the Agricultural Ed- 
itor. In an early issue after receipt of 
specimens their true character will be de: 
scribed, with instructions as to the best 
method of treatment.]} 


Discovery. 
is giving much 


An Important 
The Diack scale 
trouble at present. Owing to the very 
wet winter, it has invaded interior 
points where it was hitherto unknown. 
In connection with this fact, it is in- 
teresting to note that the winged male 
of the black scale, Lecanium oleae, 
which has escaped the diligent search 
of European and American entomolog- 
ists for the last fifty years, has been 
found by a teacher in the publie schools 
of this county. 

For several years the discoverer, B. 


Pupa Male Black Scale (Lecanium ole.) 


Magnified 25 diameters. 


W. Griffith, has devoted his leisure mo- 
ments, outside of the schoolroom, to 
the study of minute vegetable and 
animal life. He began his microscopic 
work in San Bernardino county, and at 
present has samples of all the scale and 
other injurious insects known to South- 
ern California. 

During the latter part of Janucry, 
while examining some black scale on 


rected to what seemed a new creature 
in the busy family. Prof. Coqtillette’s 
attention was calted to the matter, and 
subsequently that of Prof. Riley, 
United States Entomologist at Wash- 


ington city, from whom a reply was 


it did clear up no spiders were to be | 


oleander bushes, his attention was di- 


received stating that the find was new 
to the scientific world. The discovery 
is very important to scientists and 
horticulturists, as it explodes the old 
theory of reproduction. 

Thus far the male has only been 
found on the oleander, and as this 
seems to be the most desirable shrub 
for them to work upon, it might be an 
advantage to the fruit-growers of Squth- 
ern California to institute a general 
“cleaning-up’’ of the oleander. 

The appearance of the male scale has 
been observed during the months of 


Adult Maile Black Scale (Lecanium olez. ) 
Magnified 25 diameters. 


January. February, March and April. 
It.disappears about the first of May in 
this locality. 

The subject of injurioms insects was 
presented to the Southern) California 
Science Association in May. At that 
time the new forms, with many other 
microscopic mounts and drawings of 
scales, were presented. The accom- 
panying plates represent the fupa and 
the adult forms. 

A brief description is given by Mr. 
Griffith as follows: 

Pupa—Dark Bray, varying in length 
from 1 to 15 millimeters; width, from 
5 to .& millimeters. Dorsum with a 
distinct longitudinal carina and two 
delicate transverse carinae. 

Adult scale—Orange color with lighter 
colored wings. Length of body, ex- 
clusive of style, 1.2 millimeters: style, 
.4 millimeters; anal plates, .05 milli- 
meters. Antennae ten-jointed, the first 
two joints being short, the third as 
long as first two, the remaining joints 
about uniform; entire length, .65 milli- 
meters; wings, 1.1 millimeters; legs, 
slender and about .8& millimeters in 
length. Eyes six in number, two an- 
terior compound; two ocelli at sides of 
head, and two compound eyes at pos- 
terior part of head. , 


STOCK 


Now that encouragement has been 
given to hog raising in this section we 
may look for a great development in 
this industry. The hog is an omniver- 
ous feeder, and many products that 
now go to waste might profitably be 
turned into pork. In the neighborhood 
of a large city there is also a large 
amount of kitchen refuse which may 
be utilized in this manner. : 


Breeding Draught Horses. 

[Western Agriculturist.! 

English draught horse breeders have 
given more attention to size. power 
and strength than any other breeders, 
and have the heaviest draught horses 
in the world. The Clydesdale breeders 
in Scotland were the first to start a 
draught horse stud-book, and they have 
made pedigree their chief corner-stone. 
French breeders have made action and 
beauty of form their aim. They care 
not so much for size and still less for 
pedigree. The Belgian breeders believe 
they have the model draught horse and 
+have carefully maintained their type 
for generations, 

The American draught horse is being 
evolved from these breeds with good, 
heavy draught, sized with style to suit 
our markets. European breeders have 
been developing their model draught 
horse for a hundred years and have 
made the draught horse their national 
breed and the agricultural horse of all 
Kurope. American farmers, too eager 
for experiment, and impatient for suc- 
cess, have crossed and mixed them to 
their heart’s content, and then diluted 
with trotters and coachers and find we 
lack the chief element—size. 

Let us now adhere to line breeding, 
to sires in the same stud-book. and 
grade up for a large draught horse with 
size and weight in the collar, with al! 
the beauty of form, style and action we 
can get, but we must first get size to 
make draught horses; thousands of our 
little grade have beautiful forms, but 
with 500 pounds more weight would 
make “them double 
now for that extra 500 pounds; try for 
the 1800 and 2000 pounds, and you will 
better appreciate the mistake of stop- 
ping with one or two crosses. Breed to 
the best pure-bred sires, and grade up 
to the top. Never sell good mares, 
however tempting the offer. Keep 
them to do the farm work and raise 
fine draught colts. 


Live Stock Notes. 


France is buying Irish horses for cav- 
alry purposes. 

A Texas farmer, whose cattle were 
lousy, says that he exterminated the 
vermin by cutting an onion in two and 
rubbing it all over them. It took two 
or three onions to each animal, but it 
was effectual, as not a live louse could 
be found two days afterward. 

A woman thinks it is cruel to see a 
man strike the horse with a whip to 
make him go faster, but a man knows 
that the woman who is continually 
twitching and yanking on the reins ts 
more cruel than he is, and probably the 
horse knows it as well, unless he is one 
of the wooden-headed kind that care 
not for whip, spur or rein, unless they 
chanced to find a tender spot on him. 

A lot of cattle fed sixty miles from 
the city of Detroit and shipped east- 
ward shrank fifty pounds per head 
tween the farm and Detroit. and made 
a further shrinkage of thirty pounds 
per head between Detroit and Buffalo. 
They had been fattened on silage. If 
they had been given about three weeks 


shrinkage would have been much less. 


Unless a person desires to raise food 
for his poultry, the poorest and most 
unproductive of soils are the best, as 
the rains. carry down the filth, and the 
soil, being light, can be easily spaded or 
turned over. Sandy soils being dry, 
cholera and gapes are less common. 
The manure from chickens will, in 
time, make such soils fertile, so that 
crops can be grown successfully. 


Poultry Notes. 
The odor of oil of pennyroyal is al- 
ways disagreeable to vermin. 
Sand does not make a good substi- 
tute for gravel-in the poultry yard. 
Animal food, like meat or milk, ts 
always appreciated by the poultry. 


When sufficiently 


of grain feeding at the latter end, this/ 


While the Jerseys are ahead in the 
dairy test at the World's Fair, this is 
-not considered as a proof that the 
Guernseys and Shorthorns are not 
first-class breeds. Much of the suc- 
cess of the Merseys is believed to. be 
due to their greater thoroughness of 
prepafation, a most careful and intel- 
ligent selection of cows having been 
made. 


How Condensed Milk is Made. 
[American Cultivator.) 

In 1888 Switzerland exported 11,770 
tons of condensed milk—a quantity 
equal to 620,000 boxes, or just about 
twenty-five million tins. These figures 
represent practically the whole of the 
output, for the quantity consumed in 
the country is insignificant compared 
with what is exported. Fifteen thou- 
sand cows are required to produce 
this quantity of condensed milk. Dur- 
ine recent years, says the Chemist and 

ru 


ggist, the condensed milk industry | 


has caught on in other countries be- 
sides Switzerland; but, even collect- 
ively, the new competitors do not ap- 
poach the output of the pioneer coun- 


try. 

There are a great many condensed 
milk factories in Switzerland, most of 
which have sprung into life during the 
last five or six years, until Swiss milk 
brands in a shop window now present 
almost as bewildering a variety as the 
Swedish matches. The industry mainly 
depends, however, upon three large 
factories—the Henri Nestle Company, 
with its three works at Vevey, Ber- 
cher and Payerene; the Anglo-Swiss 
Company, with factories at Cham and 


Guin, and the works of Lapp 
Epagny. Henri Nestle, who, like so 
many modern captains of industry, 


started life as a pharmacist, was the 
pioneer of the condensed milk business. 
His invention proved a gold mine, and 
at his death, a year or two ago, he was 
reckoned one of the wealthiest citizens 
of the republic. 

The process of condensed-milk manu- 
facture is exceedingly simple. Almost 
every village in the district tapped by 
one of the factories possesses a milk- 
collecting office, to which the peasants 
bring the milk fresh from the cow. 
These milk-offices are owned by sep- 
arate Companies, with whom the facio:- 
ies contract for their supplies. At the 
collecting office the milk undergoes a 
refrigerating process. Upon its arrival 
at the factory it is first warmed gently 
over a yapor bath, and then exposed to 
a greater heat (not, however, exceeding 
80 degrees C,) in copper vessels. The 
next manipulation consists in the ad- 
dition to the milk of 13 per. cent., by 
weight, of the best refined sugar. The: 
mixture is then pumped into a vacuum 
pan for condensation. There is nothing 
special about these vacuum-pans. They 
are of the kind used at almost every 
manufacturing chemist’s, in sugar fac- 
tories, and in many other works. 

The pans have a false bottom, and 
are fitted with spiral hot-water tubes. 
The aqueous vapor given off the milk, 
which is kept boiling under low pres- 
sure, is withdrawn through the suc- 
tion-pump at the top of the pan. 

condensed, the milk 

is withdrawn from the pans, cooled in 
vessels placed in fresh running water, 
packed in one pound tins and her- 
metically sealed. Swiss condensed 
milk of good quality should contain 
from 10 to 10.50 per cent. of fatty 
bodies. 8,75 to 10.25 per cent. caseine, 
53.25 to 65 per cent. of sugar, about 2 
per cent. of salts, and from 23.50 tu 
25.25 per cent. of water. Condensed 
milk is exported to all countries of the 
world. South America and India take 
large qua&ntities, and among. the 
Chinese the milk is becoming popular 
as a jam, and eaten with bread. Since 
of 1890 an enormous 
etus has been given to the Swiss 
condensed milk industry by the allow- 
ance of drawback of the duty on the 
sugar used in its manufacture. The 
immediate effect of this concession was 
an increase in the exports of over 20 
per cent. 


Dairy Notes. 

An Indiana cow, on a test of seven 
days, gave 248 pounds and two ounces 
of milk (about 120 quarts), and made 
twenty-two pounds and six ounces of 
butter, the butter being salted one 
ounce to the pound and worked dry. 
The cow was a Jersey, and her food 
consisted. for the week, of got pe 
pounds of bran. fifty pounds of corn 
meal. fifty pounds of ground oats» 
twelve pounds of linseed meal and 240 
pounds of ensilage. ~ 


It is claimed that when cotton seed 
is used as a portion of the ration of 
cows a higher temperature is required 
for churning, 72 degrees being some- 
times necessary before the butter ap- 
pears in the churn. ~ roe 

It does not always follow that if a 
cow is a good producer of milk and but- 
ier her ealf will surely be the same. 
But if she inherits this producing power 
from her mother and both of her grand- 
mothers, her calves’ will probably in- 
herit it from her. 


Begiimers in the ‘bee business are 
sometimes over-anxious in regard to 
the stinging qualities of bees. The bee 
is not continually seeking for an oppor- 
tunity to sting someone. When they 
do so it is tou defend themselves from 
real or fancled attack. They have a 
habit of thinking that loud noises, sud- 
den jars and disagreeable odors are an 
insult to them which they resent at 
once, 


To Prevent Swarming. 

The following paper was read before 
a recent Indiana bee-keepers’ conven- 
tion by Charles F. Muth: 

“It appears to me that a full crop of 
honey cannot be harvested except when 
Ave prevent our bees from swarming, 
because we know that it is the old bees 
that are the honey-gatherers, and not 
the young ones. e know also that a 
awarm is usually the old bees, and, 


when they leave-the hive for nearly a 


week, or, perhaps, ten days, no honey- 
gathering is done at all. We know 
that when the queen has plenty of 
chances to deposit her eggs, and plenty 
of room. she does not get the swarming 
fever,and she is always the very last 
one to leave the hive. 

“For many years I have prevented 
my bees from swarming, and have been 
producing principally extracted honey. 
How to prevent swarming at the honey 
season is taught us by our friend, G. W. 
Demaree, of Kentucky. I heard his 
method at the last bee-keepers’ conven- 
tion, and it struck me as a good thing, 
and I gave it a thorough trial. 

“Our honey season here begins about 
the first of June, because then the 
white clover commences to yield. I, at 
this time, take all the combs from the 
brood-chamber containing brood and 


honey, and put them into another box 
and fill the brood-chamber with empty 
combs; thus the brood-chamber con- 


tains a comb, with a queen. some of 
the bees and the empty combs. After 
this is done, the queen excluder is put 
on. Put the upper story on, and then 
cover the hive. If you are in favor of 


| 


producing comb honey you can put 
sections_on that queen excluder. 

“In the course of a few hours you will 
see that most of the old bees are down 
with the queen. You will let them 
that way, as the bees hatch and 
queen has plenty of bees to assist her 


in rearing brood, and, as the young bees 


hatch, they go down 


“Last year was a very poor one 


for 
honey, as I suppose. we all know, still 


I produced some nice comb honey, be- 
sides 600 or 700 pounds of extracted 
honey. think the queens excluder is 
the most applicable thing to prevent 
swarming. ne objection T find, hows 
ever, and that is that I found a lot of 
drones upon raising the Roney boxes 
that could not get out of the queen ex- 
cluder; but you can brush these off, 
and it makes no difference whatever. 
After awhile, when you are ready, you 
take the hive off, and you have no 
idea of the repent to the bees. ‘the 


can put the 
honey boxes on top, 

about twenty, and put in ten bee @a- 
capes in this manner Gitugteating,) set 
the honey boxes on top, and thé néxt 
day I commenced to extract. It is a 


very oney way and scarcely any trouble 
a 


The growing of sugar beets at Ana- 
heim has so far been very successful. 
About fifteen hundred acres have been 
planted, which, at ten tons to the acre, 
will fill fifteen hundred cars, and em- 

loy an army of men i 
s hoped that by next season Anaheim 


| will have a codperative beet sugar fac- 


tory to utilize the crop which will this 
ar be hauled to Chino, 


Hay in Smalicr Bales. 

Smaller packages appear to be the 
order of the day in every branch of ag- 
riculture and horticulture. A. 
Grant, a hay merchant of San Frane 
cisco, writes as follow to the Hollister 
Free nee: 

“From an experience of twenty-five 
years at this business, I find that, in 
order to sell hay quickly, it should 
possess certain qualifications In order 
to attract buyers, It should be 
and green-looking, and, above all, 
should never be put in bales weighing 
more than from 240 to 260 pounds at 
the utmost, or about nine bales to the 
ton. It is upon this latter point that I 
wish to lay stress. 

“The majority of hay coming from 
this county is put up in 300-pound 
bales, and a more pernicious or sale- 
destroying custom was never, devised, 
It is impossible to convince the cone 
sumer, when he sees a bale of such 
weight, that it is not largely composed 
of adobe or dirt, and I regret to say 
that, in many instances, such indeed 
proves to be the case. : 

“If, as you your total 
shipped from this point is 20,000 tons, 
am willing to guarantee, In any rea- 
sonable sum, that if your farmers 
would take more pains in he arn 
thelr product for market, the hay com- 
mission merchants of San. Francisco 
would be able to return them, the com- 
ing season, $20,000 extra, which would 


be only $1 a ton. P 
“I cite an instance: A week ago a 


carload of hay came in from Liver- ~ 


more Valley. None of the bales ex« 
ceeded 230 pounds. It was rich, succu- 
lent-looking green hay, and the conse- 
quence was that the buyers thered 
around the car and bid the price up ta 
$13.60, while a carload of Hollister hey 
fully as good, but put uP in 300-pound 
bales, went begging at 39: Had any 
care at all been exercised 
Hollister hay—if it had been put u 
say 230-pound bales, I am certain t 
it would have commanded from $3 te 
$5 per ton more. 

“Now, here is where the injustice of 
putting hay up in such large bales falis 
heavily upon us commission men: I 
have, we'll say, a customer at Hollister. 

e has consigned to me for years, his 
trade is valuable;, I would not like to 
lose it. 
along from him—big 300-pound bales, ag 
I have described above. His price ag 
listed to me is $8 per ton. I find I can- 
not sell it; I spend a couple of hours 


Mgharvesting. It 


Finally a carload of hay comes — 


tramping from one group of buyers to - 


another, endeavoring to make a sale of 
it, but. to no purpose, as wey are all 
suspicious of it. Finally remember 
one of my.city customers remarking 
that if I could get a load of hay cheap 
to send it to him; I take it to him; 
just as soon as he sees it, he don't want 
it; in his eyes it is too heavy to be 
free of dirt. What is the result? He 
orders me to haul it away, but instead 
of so doing, I make a reduction In the 
price, which causes me to lose my 
profit on the hay, and, in all probabil- 
ity, will lose my custonier besides, by 
trying to force on him dirty hay. tam 
out of pocket this sum, and why? In 
order to retain that farmer’s business. 
If I did return to him at least the 
lowest amount of the market quota- 
tion, he would consider me derelict in 
looking after his business, and transfer 
his trade to some one of my rivals, I 
think I am safe in stating that the 
commission men of San Francisco suffer 
a yearly loss of $5000 from this cause 
alone, whereas if the farmers tQok @ 
little pains with their products, we 
could return to San Benito Somey, at 
least twice and give better 
satisfaction all around, 

“I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that all hay put up in gl py 
bales is not good hay, No, indeed; 1 
may be just as good hay as any in the 
State, but the fact of befng put up tn 
such heavy bales makes the buyer sus- 
picious. 


“Another thing. Take care wittr the. 


curing of hay. Take every precaution 
possible in order to put it in a salable 
condition. Bale it from the stack, 
never from the cocks lying around the 
field, where the dirt is so Hablé to 
get in the bale. In short, take as 
much care with your hay as you would 
with your wheat or fruit, and I'll Buare 
antee that the returns from the come 
mission men will be immeasureabdly 
greater, and will amply repay you for 
the labor bestowed.”" 

Commenting on the _ foregoing, 
Messrs. Anspacher Bros. of Livermore 
have this to say; , 

“The hay which Mr. Grant mentions 
as coming from our valley was handled 
by us and was raised by Mr Joseph H. 
Martin, and this was the only lot of 
hay that was raised in our valley last 
season which brought the top of the 
market. The reason is, that this hay 
was well cured, good color, perfect 
clean and put up jn lighter rope-boun 
bates if the bales had averaged 275 
pounds or heavier, as they do in m 
cases, this hay would have sold for 
from $11.50 to $12, and the dealers 
would have complained and been sus- 
picious of real estate being in the hay, 
San Benito county hayis inferiorin 
quality to hay produced-in our valley, 
but it is put up in lighter bales and has 
less dirt in it, and we earnestly appeal to 
our farmers to give this matter their 
personal attention. Let them be pres- 
ent when their hay is raked, stacked 
and baled, and see to it that no rocks, 
gravel or adobe go in the bale, and our 
reputation to which our hay 1s entitled 
as being the choicest produced jn the 
State will not be withheld.” 

NOTES. 

Consul Fox of Plymouth, England, 
reported tothe Department of State 
that 1892 was one of the worst years 
for the English farmer, The price of 
beef has been very unremunerative. 
Sheep have been sold for half the fair 
average price, wod] has been lower 
than during forty years past and the 
price of wheat was the lowest on re- 
cord. | 
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THE SLAPPING SAL. 


the wind had dropped with the dawn- 


The Smokers’ 


Attention 


* 


Is called toa new Cigar, of 
which Messrs Kingsbaker 
ic: & ‘Co. secured the 
sole control for the Paci- 

Coast, and which the 


lovers of the weed will 


undoubtedly appreciate. 
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THA == 


A GENUINE 


Cuban Hand-made Havana 


- This cigar is equal to any Key West or imported cigar. They are manufactured from the finest selections of 
Vuelta Abajo Havan Tobacco. The prices are within the reach of all, as they sell at 


0c Straight, 2 for and 15c Straight 


Try the “Principe Alfonso” Cigar 


_And be convinced of its superiority and you will smoke no others. Manufactured by Geo. P. Lies & Co., 


New York City, and sold exclusively by 


ingsbaker Bros. 


- Wholesale Dealers in Cigars, 


Los ‘Angeles, 


orth Los Angeles 


igar. 


Cal. 


By Conan Doyte. 
Author of “The Refugees.” “The “Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes,” etc. 


— 
Spectally Contributed to Tie Times. 

It was in the days when France’s 
power was already broken upon the 
seas, and when more of her three-deck- 
ers lay rotting in the Medway than 


were to be found in Brest harbor. But 
her frigates and corvettes still scoured 
the ocean, closely followed ever by 
those of her rival. At the uttermost 
ends of the earth, these dainty vessels 
with sweet names of girls or of flowers, 
mangled and shattered each other for 
the honor of the four yards of bunting 
that flapped from their gaffs. 

It had blown hard in the night, but 


ing, and now the rising sun tinted the 
fringe of the storm wrack as it dwin- 
dled into the west, and glinted on the 
endless crests of the long, green waves. 
To north and south and west lay a sky 
line which was unbroken, save by the 
spout of foam when two of the great 
Atlantic seas dashed each other into 
apray. To the east was a rocky isknd, 
utting out into craggy points, with a 
ew scattered clumps of palm trees and 
a@ pennant of mist streaming out from 
the bare, conical hill which capped it. 
A heavy surf beat upon the shore. and 
at a safe distance from it the British 
32-gun frigate Leda, Capt. A. P. John- 
son, raised her black, glistening side 
upon the crest of a wave, or swooped 
down into an emerald valley, dipping 
away to the norr’ard under easy sail. 
On her snow-white quarter deck stood 
@ stiff, little brown-faced man, who 
swept the horizon with his glass. 

“Mr. Wharton!” he cried, with a 
voice like a rusty hinge. 

A thin, officer shamb 

m. 


“I've opened the sealed orders, Mr. 
Wharton.” 

A giimmer of curiosity shone upon 
the meager features of the first lieu- 
tenant. The Leda had sailed with her 
censort, the Dido, from Antigua, the 
week before, and the admiral’s orders 
had been contained in a sealed en- 
velope. 

“We were to open them on reaching 
the deserted island of Sombriero, lying 
in north latitude 18 deg. 36 min., west 
longitude 63 deg. 28 min. Sombriero 
bore four miles to the northeast from 
our port bow when the gale cleared, 
Mr. Wharton.” 

The lieutenant bowed stiffly. He and 
the captain had been bosom friends 
from childhood. They had gone to 
school together, joined the navy to- 
gether, and married into each other’s 
families, but as long as their feet were 
en the poop, the iron discipline of the 
service struck all that was human out 
of them, an@ left only the superior and 
the subordinate. Capt. Johnson took a 
blue paper from his pocket which 
crackled as he unfolded it. 

“The 82-gun frigates Leda and Dido 
(Capts. A. P. Johnson and James Munro) 
are to cruise from the point at which 
these instructions are read to the 
mouth of the Caribbean Sea, in the 
hope of encountering the French frigate 
La Gloire (48) which has recently har- 
assed our merchant ships in that quar- 
ter. H. M. frigates are also directed to 
hunt down the piratical craft known 
sometimes as the ‘Slapping Sal,’ and 
sometimes as the ‘Hairy Hudson,’ 
which has plundered the British ships 
as per margin, inflicting barbarities 
upon their crews. She is a small brig, 
carrying ten Hight guns, 
twenty-fo 


with on 
ur pound carronade forward. | ti 


She was last seen upon the 234 ult., to 
northeast of the island of Sombriero. 

(Signed) “JAMES MONTGOMERY, 
“Rear Admiral H.M.S. Colossus, An- 

tigua.”’ 

‘“‘We appear to have lost our consort,” 
said Capt. Johnson, folding up his in- 
structions and again sweeping the hori- 
zon with his glass. “‘She drew away 
after we reefed down. It would be a 
pity if we met this heavy Frenchman 
without the Dido, Mr. Wharton—eh?” 

The lieutenant twinkled and smiled. 

“She has eighteen-pounders on the 
main and twelves on the poop, sir,” 
said the captain. “She carries 400 to 
our 231. Capt. de Milon is the smartest 


‘man in the French service. Oh, Bobby 


boy, I'd gives my hopes of my flag to 
rub my side up against her!” He 
turned on his heel, ashamed of his 
momentary lapse. ‘‘Mr. Wharton,” said 
he, looking back sternly over his 
shoulder, ‘‘get those square sails shaken 


“Is it the Slapping Sal, sir?’’ 
ake no doubt of it, Mr. Whar- 


“They don't seem to like the look 
of us, sir. They’ve cut their cable and 
are clapping on sail.’’ 

It was evident that the brig meant 
struggling for her freedom. One little 
patch of canvas fluttered out above 
another, and her people could be seen 
working like madmen in e rigging. 
She made no attempt to her an- 
tagonist, but headed up the estuary. 
The captain rubbed his hands. 

“She’s making for shoal water, Mr. 
Wharton, and we shall have to cut her 
out, sir. She’s a footy little brig, but 
I should have thought a fore-and-after 
would have been more handy.”’ 

“It was a sir.’’ 

“Ah, indeed!” 

“Yes, sir, I heard of it at Manilla— 
a bad business, sir. Captain and two 
mates murdered. This Hudson, or 


Capt. Johnson fanned the smoke away with his cocked hat. re 


out and bear away a point more to the 
west.”" 

“A brig on the port bow,” came a 
voice from the forecastle. 

“A brig on the port bow,” said the 
lieutenant. 

The captain sprang up on the bul- 
warks, and held on to the mizzen 
‘shrouds, a strange little figure with fly- 
ing skirts and puckered eyes. The lean 
lieutenant craned his neck and whis- 
pered to Smeaton, the second, while of- 
ficers and men came popping up from 
below and clustering along the weather 
rail, shading their eyes with their 
hands, for the tropical sun was already 
clear of the palm trees. The strange 
brig lay at anchor the throat of a 
curving estuary, and it was already ob- 
vious that she could not get out with- 
out passing under the guns of the frig- 
ate. A long, rocky point to the north 


of her held her in. 

“Keep her as she goes, Mr. Wharton,” 
said the captain. ‘“‘Hardly worth while 
clearing for action, Mr. Smeaton, but 
the men oan stand by the guns in case 
she tries to pass us. Cast loose the 
bowchasers, and send the snmiall arm 
men onto the forecastle.”’ 

A British crew went to its quarters in 
those days with the quiet serenity of 
men on their daily routine. In a few 
minutes, without fuss or sound, the 
sailors were knotted round their guns, 
the marines were drawn up and leaning 
on their muskets, and the frigate’s bow- 
sprit pointed straight for her little vic- 

™m. 


Hairy Hudson, as they call him, led 
the mutiny. He’s a Londoner, sir, ,but 
as cruel a villain as ever walked.”’ 

“His next walk will be to Execution 
Dock, Mr. Wharton. She seemed 
heavily manned. I wish I could take 
twenty topmen out of her; but they 
would be enough to corrupt the crew 
of the ark, Mr. Wharton.” 

Both officers were looking through 
their glasses at the brig. Suddenly the 
lieutenant showed his teeth in a grin, 
while the captain flushed to a deeper 


red. 

“That's Hairy Hudson on the after 
rail, sir.’’ 

“The low, impertinent blackguard! 
He'll play some other antics before we 
are done with him. Could you reach 
him with the long 18, Mr. Smeaton?’’ 

“Another cable length will do it, 
sir.”’ 

The brig yawed as they spoke, and 
as she came around a spurt of smoke 
whiffed out from her quarter. It was 
a pure piece of bravado, for the gun 
could scarcely carry half way. Then 
with a jaunty swing the little ship 
came into the wind again, and shot 
around a fresh curve of the winding 
channel. 

“The water's shoaling rapidly, sir," 


“reported the second Heutenant. 


“There's six fathoms by the chart.” 

“Four by the lead, sir."’ 

“When we clear this point we shall 
see’ how we lie. Ha! I thought as 
much!: Lay her to, Mr. rton. 
Now we have got hes @& our mercy.” 


| 


The frigate was quite out of sight of 
the sea now at the head of this river- 
like estuary. As she came around the 
curve the two shores were seen to 
converge at a point about a mile dis- 
tant. In the angle, as near shore as 
she could get, the brig was lying with 
her broadside toward her pursuer and 
a wisp of black ¢loth streaming from 
her mizzen. The lean lieutenant, who 
had reappeared on the deck with a cut- 
lass strapped to his side and two pis- 
tols rammed into his belt, peered curi- 
ously at the ensign. 

“Is it the Jolly Roger, sir?’’he asked. 

But the captain was furious, “He 
may hang where his breeches are 
hanging before I have done _ with 
“What boats will you 


“We should do it with the launch 
and the jolly boat.” 

“Take four and make a clean job of 
it. Pipe away the crews at once and 
I'll work her in and help you with the 
long eighteens.”’ 

With a rattle of ropes and a creak- 
ing of blocks the four boats splashed 
into the water. Their crews clustered 
thickly into them, barefooted sailors, 
stolid marines, laughing middies, and 
in the sheets of each the senior officers 
with their stern schoolmaster faces. 
The captain, his elbows on the binna- 
cle, still watched the distant brig. 
Her crew were tricing up the boarding 
netting, dragging round the starboard 
guns, knocking new portholes for them, 
and making every preparation for a 
desperate resistance. In the thick of 
it alla huge man, bearded to the eyes, 
with a red nightcap upon his head, 
was straining and stooping and haul- 
ing. The captain watched him with a 
sour smile, and then, snapping up his 
glass, he turned upon his heel. Foran 
instant he stood staring. 

“Call back the bBoats!”’ he cried, ‘in 
his thin, creaking voice. ‘“‘Clear away 
for action there! Cast loose those 
main-deck guns. Brace back the 
yards, Mr. Smeaton, and stand by to 
go about when she has way enough.” 

Round the curve of the estuary was 
coming a huge vessel. Her great yel- 
low bowsprit and white-winged. figure- 
head were jutting out from the clus- 
ter of palm trees, while high above 
them towered three immense masts, 
with the tri-color flag floating su- 
perbly from the mizzen. Round she 
came, the deep-blue water creaming 
under her fore foot, until her long, 
curving black side, her line of shining 
copper beneath and of snow-white 
hammocks above, and the thick clus- 
ters of men, who peered over her bul- 
warks, were al! in full view. Her 
lower yards were slung, her ports 
triced up and her guns run out all 
ready for action. Lying behind one of 
the promontories of the island the 
lookout men of the Gloire upon the 
shore had seen the cul-de-sac into 
which the British frigate had headed, 
so that Capt. de Milon had served the 
Leda as Capt. Johnson had the Slap- 
ping Sal. 

But the splendid discipline of the 
British service wags at its best in such 
a crisis. The boats flew back, their 
crews clustered aboard, they were 
swung up at the davits and the fall- 
ropes made fast. Hammocks were 
brought up and stowed, bulkheads sent 
down, ports and magazines opened, the 
fires put out in the galley and the 
drums beat to quarters. Swarms of 
men set the head sails and brought 
the frigate round, while the gun crews 
threw off their jackets and shirts, 
tightened their belts and ran out their 
18-pounders, peering through the open 

rtholes at the stately Frenchman. 

he wind was very light. Hardly a 
ripple showed itself upon the clear blue 
water, but the sails blew gently out as 
the breeze came over the wooded 
banks. The Frenchman had gone 
about also, and both ships were now 
heading slowly for the sea under fore- 
and-aft canvas, the Gloire 100 yards in 


advance. She luffed up to cross the 
Leda’s bows, but the British ship came 
round also, and the two rippled slowly 
on in such a silence that the ringing 
of the ramrods as the French marines 
drove home their charges clanged 
quite loudly upon the ear. ; 
‘“‘Not much sea room, Mr. Wharton,’ 
remarked the captain. 
“I have fought actions in less, sir." 
“We must keep our distance and 
trust to our gunnery. She is very 
heavily manned, and if she got along- 
— we might find ourselves in trou- 
le 


“Two companies of light infantry 
from Martinique. Now we have her! 
Hard a port, and let, her have it as we 
cross her stern.”’ 

The keen eye of the little commander 
had seen the surface ripple, which told 
of a passing breeze. He had used it to 
dart across behind the big Frenchman 
and to rake her with every gun as he 
passed. But once past her the Leda 
had to come back into the wind to keep 
out of shoal _water.. The maneuver 
brought her to the starboard side of 
the Frenchman and the trim little frig- 
ate seemed to heel right over under the 
crashing broadside which burst from 
the gaping ports. A moment later her 
topmen were swarming aloft to sct her 
topsails and royals, and she strove to 
cross the Gloire’s bows and rake her 
again. The French captain, however, 
brought his frigate’s head round, and 
the two rode side by side within easy 
pistol shot, pouring broadsides into 
each other in one of those murderous 
duels which, could they all be recorded, 
would mottle our charts with blood. 

In that heavy tropical air, with sd 
faint a breeze, the smoke formed a 
thick bank round the two vessels, from 
which the topmasts only protruded. 
Neither could see anything of its enemy 
save the throbs of fire in the darkness. 
and the guns were sponged and trainei 
and fired into a dense wall of vapor. 
On the poop and the forecastle the 
marines, in two little red lines, were 
pouring in their volleys, but neither 
they nor the seamen gunners could see 
what effect their fire was having. 
Nor indeed could they tell how far they 
were suffering themselves, for standing 
at a gun one could but hazily see that 
upon the right and the left. But above 
the roar of the cannon came the 
shafper sound of the piping shot, the 
crashing of riven planks and the occas- 
ional heavy thud as spar or block came 
hurtling on to the deck. The Neutenants 
paced up and down behind the line of 
guns, while Capt. Johnson fanned the 
smoke away with his cocked hat and 
peered eagerly out. 

‘‘This is rare, Bobby,’ said he. as the 
lieutenant joined him. Then suddenly 
restrainine himself. ““What have we 
lost. Mr. Wharton?” 

“Our maintopsail yard and our gaff, 
sir.”’ 

‘“‘Where's the flag?’ 

“Gone overboard, sir.”’ 

“They'll think we've struck. Lash 
a boat's ensign on the starboard arm of 
the mizzen cross jack yard.”’ 

**Yes. sir.’’ 

A round shot dashed the binnacle to 
pieces between them. second 
knocked two marines into a bloody 
palpitating mass. For a moment the 
smoke rose and the English captain 
saw that his adversary’s heavier metal 
was producing a horrible effect. The 


. Leda was a shattered wreck. Her deck 


was strewed with corpses. Several of 
her portholes were knocked into one, 
and one of her 18-pounder, guns’ had 
been thrown right back on to her 
breech and pointed straight up to the 
sky. The thin line of marines still 
loaded and fired. but half the guns 
were silent and their crews were piled 
thickly round them. 

“Stand by to repel boarders!” yelled 
the captain. 

“Cutlasses, lads, cutlasses!”’ roared 
Wharton. 


“Hold -your volley till they touch!” } ton,” said the captain at last. 


cried the captain of marines. 

The huge bulk of the Frenchman was 
seen bursting through the smoke. 
Thick clusters of boarders hung upon 
her sides and shrouds. A final broad- 
side leaped from her ports and the 
mainmast of the Leda snapping short 
off a few feet above the deck, spun 
into the air and crashed down upon 
the port guns, killing ten men and 
putting the whole battery out of ac- 
tion. An instant later the two ships 
scraped together, and the starboard 
bower anchor of the Gloire caught the 
mizzen chains of the Leda upon the 
port side. With a yell the black swarm 
of boarders steadied themselves for a 
spring. 

But their feet were never to reach 
that blood-stained deck. From some- 
where there came a well-aimed whiff of 
grape. and another, and another. The 
English mariners and seamen, waiting 
with cutlass and musket behind the 
silent guns, saw with amazement the 
dark masses thinning and shredding 
away. At the same 
broadside of the Frenchman burst into 
a roar. 

“Clear away the wreck,” roared the 
captain. “What the devil are they 
firing at?"’ 

“Get the guns clear'’’ panted the lieu- 
tenant. ‘“‘We'll do them yet, boys!’’ 

The wreckage was torn and hacked 
and splintered until first one gun and 
then another roared into action again. 
The Frenchman's anchor had been cut 
away and the Leda had worked herself 
free from that fatal hug. But now sud- 
denliy there was a scurry up the 
shrouds of the Gloire, and a hundred 
Englishmen were shouting themselves 
hoarse. 

“They're running! They’re running! 
They're running!’’ 

And it was true. The Frenchman 
had ceased to fire, and was intent only 
upon clapping on every sail that she 
would carry. 

But that shouting hundred could. not 
claim it all as their own. As the smoke 
cleared it was not difficult to see the 
reason, The ships had gained the mouth 
of the estuary during the fight, and 
there about four miles out to sea was 
the Leda’s consort bearing down under 
full sail to the sound of the guns. Capt. 
de Milon had done his part for one day 
and presently the Gloire was drawing 
off swiftly to the north while the Dido 
was bowling along at her skirts, rat- 
tling away with her bowchasers, until a 
headland hid them from view. 

But the Leda lay sorely stricken with 
her mainmast gone, her bulwarks shat- 
tered, her mizzenmast and gaff shot 
away, her sails like a beggar’s rags. 
and a hundred of her crew dead and 
wounded. Close beside her a mass of 
wreckage floated upon the waves. It 
was the stern post of a mangled vessel, 
and across it in white letters on a black 
~ n was printed “The Slapping 

il.”’ 

“By the Lord it was the brig that 
saved us!’ cried Mr. Wharton. “Hud- 
son brought her into action with the 
Frenchman and was blown out of the 
*water by a broadside.” 

The little captain turned on his heel 
and paced up and down the deck. Al- 
ready his crew were plugging the shot- 
holes, knotting and splicing and mend- 
ing. When he came back the lieuten- 
ant saw a softening of the stern lines 
about his mouth and eyes. 

“‘Are they all gone?” 

“BPvery man. They must have sunk 
with the wreck.”’ 

The two officers looked down at the 
sinister name and at the stump of 
wreckage which floated in the discol- 
ored water. Something black washed 
to and fro beside a splintered gaff and 
a tangle of halliards. It was the out- 
rageous ensign, and near it a scarlet 
cap was floating. 

“He was a villain, but he was a Bri- 


time the port | 


“He 
lived like a dog, but, by God, he died 
like a man.” 


(Copyright, 1893, by Conan Doyle.) 


A home t 
will won ev tree. 
When only opalists can 
An office worth its wight 
And all the rest are in the 
happy we shall be. 
When ernment th: raflroads 


When the millenntaum breaks 
How ha we 

With a united & 
How ba 


How happy we shall be. 

(Nebraska State Journal. 

“Tm © pent an’ I show it by the quantity of 
rhyme 

That slingio” while a singin’ "bout the jore 
of summer time. 

An’ anything om earth’ll put my 

bappy when I'm going it @ 


it said that wit to madness ie 
An’ er I am proud to say, as yet I've never 
Exc:ptin’ ope fmstance—an’ I hail the muses 
I'm a rippin’, ravin’, sportio’, stavin’ maniac om 
—(Wasbington Star. 
A LIFE HISTORY. 


At twenty t a 1. 
His mother bim always 
r strong love to evince: 
Gis father willed him ecthing, 
And he’s been billed ever since. 
—(Kansas City Journal. 
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_ owing to the want of space in which to 


Sarah J. Noyes, Nester of 


move along a line of cases in which the 
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UNDER UNCLE SAM. 


Women in the United States 
Patent Office. 


Three Experts That Pronounce Upon Etectri- 
cal Inventions, Farming tmpte- 
ments and Railway Con- 
struction. 


Epectal Correspondence of The Timea 

Wasaincton, June 25.—Three women 
gre employed in the United States Pat- 
Ent Service as second assistant examin- 

The standard of clerkship in the Pat- 
pnt Office has always been supericr to 
that of any other of the government de- 
partments. Long before the civil ser- 
vice tests were in force patent officials 
were subject to examination by order of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Promotion has always been there. 
ward of ability instead of being arrived 


Examiners: 


Expert Women 


at by means of political influence, and 
change of party has comparatively 
jittle effect upon the Patent Office corps. 

Less than ten years after Gen. Sprin- 
ger opened the government doors to 
women at the treasury, a few other 
womep bad made themselves invaluable 
in the Patent Office. They went in as 
copyists, but it was not long before 
three ofthe number braved a civil ser- 


vice examination forclerkships That 
was twenty years ago. | 
One of the three was Mrs. Sarah J. 


Noyes, now the expert second assist ant 
examiner in the electrical division. 
She was a Connecticut school teacher, 
but had served an apprenticeship ina 
patent lawyer's office. 

She was assigned to the horology di- 
vision. Soexpert did she become in 
the examination of clocks and watches 
that with lightning rapidity she could 


various parts of a watch were kept, and 
picking a wheel from this one and a 
main spring from that one; and so on, 
could construct awatch with the skili 
of a watchmaker. 

In 1881 she was appointed second as- 
sistant examiner in the electrical di- 
vision. So great has been the growth 
of electrical science that two rooms are 
now devoted to the consideration of 
electrical patents. In oneof these Mrs, 

‘oyes. in the most unobtrusive manner, 
Bgsto bear daily upon applications 
for patents covering new claims are: 


Mrs. Frances R. Lybrand, Expert Second As- 
sistant Examiner of Civil Engineering. 


markably extended general and techni- 
cal knowledge of ail the inventions of | 
the world which touch electricity. 
The highest indorsement which Mrs. 
Noyes’s ability can receive is the fact 
that she is retained in the most coveted 
position in the government service. 
Great numbers of young men of uni- 
versity training wait eagerly for a 
Vacancy in the electrical department, 
as do officers of long standing in other 
branches of the service. The fact is 
that the knowledge of electrical mat- 
ters to be acquired in Mrs. Noves's po- 
sition cannot be over-estimatea  Elec- 
trical works recognize this, and the 
#ificulty of this governmen is to keep 
iis experts because of the tempting 
offers made them by business firms. 
The Patent Office is divided and sub- 
divided into countless divisions. The 
examiner's duties are complex and 
acting. The applicant for a patent 
files his application, duly drawn up by 
a patent attorney, together with 
drawings of the invention he claims. 
Models of the invention have. not 
been required for the last ten years. 


store them. and the. great cost often 
involved in their construction. To the 
examiner falis the duty of comparing 
these drawings with all those of that 
class which have been issued. in order 
to see that the inventor's claim has not 
been covered by previous patents. Not 
only are the United States patents con- 
suited, but the patents of that class 


gtanted in every country in the world. 


Often the application is rejected in 
part or whole, and the claimant appeals 
to a beard provided by the government. 
It is needless to observe that no woman 
Of merely ordinary intellect is ¢ 
found among the patent examiners. 
ANOTHER CONNECTICUT SCHOOL TEACHER, 

Miss Tyler is the second assistant 
examiner of farming implements. Her 
Specialty for some time was plows, but 
she has become an expert in gates. 

She received her appointmentto the 
examining corps in 1881. In the ex- 
amination which prompted her to be 
second assistant nota man among the 
competitors came up to the require: 
ments. 

Miss Tyler was also a Connecticut 
school-teacher. She first entered the 


government service as clerk tn the! 


dead letter section of the Postoffice De- 
partment. 

Many thousand applicaticns on pat- 
ents on gates, especially railroad gates, 
are filea yeariy, while road gates ari 
farm gates average one a week. Prob- 
ably there is nota person in the wertd 
today with a broader or more’ minute 
technical knowledge of railroad gate 


_ construction than Miss Tyler. 


MRS. LYBRAND, OF THE CIVIL ENGINEERING 
SERVICE. 

“It's a fascinating work to me."' said 
Frances Lybrand, the expert second 
assistant examiner of the civil ena- 
gineering division. ‘‘Not a day passes 
but one’s knowledge is broadened.”' 


Mrs. Lybrand is a majestic-looking. 


woman with a force of mind 
acter that might not only 
construct a railroad. 
her division. 
joints pass through her hands every 
year. Of this number probably six are 
practicable. Since wood has- become 
scarcer in this country ingenious Amer- 


acd char- 
devise, but 
‘Railways’ is 


‘icans trot to the Patent Office annually 


with some 600 ‘‘metallie’’ applications. 
Mrs. Lybrand has the railroad con- 


_ struction of the world at her finger-ends. 


It will be strange of this woman does 
notevolve some revolutionizing force 
in railroad transit. She is an Ohio 
woman, daughter of the late Judge 
Ranney. When she was left a young 
widow with three children Senator 
Sherman secured her a clerkship in the 
Patent Office. That was ten years ago. 
in less than a year a brilliant examina: 
tion promoted her to the examiner's 
corps. Liva Rose McCase. 


THE BODICE. | 


How to Cut and Make the 
Serpentine, 


And How to Wear It—To Cut the Collar—To 
Make Without Sleeves and Back— 
Other Dressmaking 
Hints. 


Special Correspondence of The Times 
New York, June 25.—The_ very 
latest whim of fashion, the very newest 


| form of bodice is designed especially — 


forthe women, and the short, plump 
girls. 

Those unfortunates who for so long 
have been neglected and who have 
raised so justified a wail over the round 
waists and the short French pointed 
waists and the hundred other devices 
suited only to slender women, bave 
been remembered at last. Their needs 


The Serpentine Bodice. 


have been considered. A really charm.- 
ing bodice, which requires no belt or 
ribbon, and which takes gracefully 
clinging folds has been designed, and 
while the tall girls may wear it if they 
will, and mayclaim it as an addition to 
those they already possess, its distinct- 
ion lies in the fact thatit is peculiarly 
well suited to the stout and tothe 
broad. 

The scarf waist, or the serpentine 
waist, as it is sometimes called, is 
really a very simple thing, and can be 


made at home by any woman who is at- 


all deft, with far less cost and even 
greater satisfaction than the shop-made 
model entails. 

As the completed drawing shows, the 
front is quite loose and takes the Marie 
Antoinette fichu form, so that it is 
open at the throat and drapes the figure 
in soft, clinging folds, but the back is 
like that of any ordinary blouse. 

HOW TO CUT IT. 
To make one for any woman of aver- 


| age size is required 7 yards of material 


32 inches wide, or 4°%{ yards 37 inches 
wide, or 3'¢ vards 44 inches wide. 

Cut the back by laying onthe double 

cloth the back and back form of your 
basque pattern and allowing a wide 
under-arm seam asthe diagram shows. 
Be sure that the material extends full 
three inches below the waist line, 
which point you should mark with a 
thread or with a penciled line. 
_ For the front, in which all the pecu- 
liarity lies, mark off first a strip fifty- 
two inches long and twenty-seven wide. 
then follow carefully every detail. 

Lay the front of your basque pattern 
on the upper straight edge of the cloth, 
so that the pointashball fali just fourteen 
inches from the point, and so that the 
‘point shall come } inches below the 
horizontal line 1--2. Then your pat- 
tern will be lying upon the cloth, as the 
diagram indicates, and if you follow all 
the directions you need have no fear as 
to the result. 

Mark the pointe three and one-half 
incbes below the point i and cut on the 
line a-e for the shoulder of the front 

Then follow the curve of the armhole 
and cuttwoinches bevond tothe point @, 
and cut from d toe onthe curve of the 
under-arm seam but twoinches wider 
for the entire length, taking care to let 
the pointe be exactly parallel with the 
waist line. 

From f cut a slightly curved line, 


al 


Eight thousand railroad |, 


show. 
HOW TO SEW IT, 
Shirr the front shoulder a-c with four 
rows of shirring to the exact length of 
the back shculder. Then join both the 
shoulder and under-arm seams. Stitch 
a casing across the back at the waist 


tape, fastening one at each end and 
‘letting them pass each other. Hem 
the exposed edges of the back, and also 
sew neatiy the curved edges of the 
front. 
CUT THE COLLAR. 
If the cloth is thirty inches wide or 


a 


Diagram of Bodice Front. 


more, cut the collar without a seam, 
using the fold. for the center of the 
back, but if narrow cut in two pieces 
and join the selvédge edges. The 
dotted line with the straight of the col- 
lar indigates the seam for narrow goods. 
and is one inch fromthe edge. In cut- 
ting without a seam bear this in mind, 
and remember thatthecollar must be 
just so shorter than when cut 
with a seam. 

Fromahe point ato the point c mark 
a lide four and one-half inches long, 
and from b toda line sixteen and one- 
half inches long. Then from a tod and 
from ¢to dcut curves indicated, 
first marking @ach .line ai the correct 
point and getting its. exact length. 

Six and one-half inches from the 
point a draw the line e-f, which should 
measure eight inches. Eight inches 


C 


Feld of 


Diaeram of Bodice Back. 


from a draw the line g-h. which should 
measure ten inches, and twelve inches 
from a draw the line i-k, which should 
measure fourteen and a half inches. 
Then measure a-1 nine inches and draw 
the line 1-2 two and three-quarter 
incheslong. Measure a-3 twelve inches 
and draw the line 3-4 five inches long; 
measure u-§ tifteen inches and draw the 
line 5-6 nine inches long. When you 
bave all these points the curve must cut 
correctly and your collar will be just 
the right shape. 

Make the collar double and if it be 
silk use an interlining of crinoline, then 
seam it tothe neck of the blouse from 
the center of the back to its extreme 
point. Roll over on a line such as indi- 
cated by the row of double dots 

Make either ordinary shirt sleeves 
with cuffs or with fitted lining make 
deep full puffs with plain cuffs below. 
For wash goods of any sort the former 
are by far the better of the trio; but 
for silk either is equally good so that 
your preference makes the determining 
point. 

The bodice can be made from thin 
India silk for slightly more dress occa: 
sions; from gloria for real hard wear; 
from lawn of any sort; and in anv or 
all the materials will be found an addi- 
tion to the summer wardrobe. 

Cotton stuffs require no lining at all, 
and gloria only a stav for the shirrings; 


but thin silk is better made over a thin 
yoke-shaped lining that will relieve the 
strain. To cut the yoke follow e 


lines of your basque pattern and shjrr 
the fichu into the yoke so that re 
need be no danger of the delicate stuff 


Bodice Collar. 


pulling or of the shirring threads givin 
way. 


Diagram of 


BOW TO WBak IT. 

‘When you put the bodice on. tie the 
back down under the skirt with the rib- 
bon, cross the fichu front at the waist 
line, carry the ends round to the back 
and knot. You can draw and pin down 
the folds in front of the waist line to 
make graceful curves if.you like. 

TO,MAKE WITHOUT SLEEVES AND BACK, 

If you have one or more jacket suits 
or blazer suits, and want something 
both novel and comfortable in place of 
anentire blouse, you can make fichu 


front with only a yoke back and no 
sleeves. 


you can, as its folds are softer, and it 
clings more than any other goods; but 


4 


and from g to f as the dotted lines 


line; and through it run two ribbons of 


For this choose thin silk, if. 


if you are about iS arked, and wish to 
practice economy, gloria will serve your 
purpose well. his material, which is 
new in at least its best forms, is a mix- 
ture of silk and Wool, and will endure 
hard usage, as no silk can be trusted to 
do. For forty-four itich width it costs 
$1.10 a yard, or thereabouts. 

Cut and fit a yoke back. Then. as al- 
ready directed, tor the bodice lay the 
front of your pattern upon the cloth 
and cutthe shoulder precisely a8 you 
would do for the entire waist.- But in 
piace of cutting the armhole, draw a 
ine from the shoulder at a to the point 
3 and cut it. . 

Shirr the shoulders and.seam, them to 
the yoke-back. Hem allthe edges and 
finish the with place 
of the roiling wander a 
jacket does not give a good effect. 

Bein. 


THE PIAZZA. 


How to Make It the Summer 


Family Room. 


As to Shades—Rugs and Mammocks— Choice 
ot Chairs—A Suitable Screen— 
Various Cushions and 
a Table. 


Special Correspontence of The Times 
New York. June 2§5.—THere are so 
many possibilities for family life im the 
modern piazza withthe fe space it 
has come toinclose that the difficulty 
in furnishing it as a room ‘ilies not in 
determining what cam be done, but in 
making a judicious selection from-dbt 
a dozen or more such plans as suggest 
themseives. 

It has been said with justice that the 
tin roof is an abomination, and that the 
piazza darkens the lower rooms of the 
house and excludes from them the sun, 
which, while it is undoubtedly heating, 


| body can sink and find perfect. rest 


, without any of the heat that comes of 
curled hair and stuffs, is a most desira- 
bie addition to the outdoor room. To 
the invalid and the aged it brings ease 
and comfort; to the vigorous and the 
strong the luxury we everyone of us 
love; sothatitissafeto say the arm 
chair ts a wise investment. 

Lounging chairs, which are in reality 
‘‘settees,"’ divans and some curious 
combination chairs that can be elon- 
gated or clused at will, are imported 
from China, and offer atruly seductive 
prospect of rea! ease; but they cost $20 
and upward, besides which they take 
up the space so that for all ordinary- 
sized piazzas the hammocks and the 
chairs suffice, or else the folding 
steamer chair is used. 

Good, honest, simple flat-splint chairs 
are just delightful for the smalier 
sizes, and can be purchased for $1 
each, or even less, With bright cush- 
ions, that can easily be removed, they 
are thoroughly comfortable, and all so 
light of weight that they fulfill all con- 
ditions essential to furniture designed 
for outdoor use. There are smali, bigh- 
back * ees’’ of the same make af- 
forded aM™@ low price. 

| 4 SUITABLE SCREEN. 

The screen is really necessary, and 
should be of special make, although it 
need not cost but little in cash. 

It must set flat and ,close upon the 
flooring and be free from feet of any 
sort. and, as a precaution against 
draught and against the. gamboling 
gusts ofthe summer wind, it must be 
large enough to inclose considerable 
space. 

Upon the piazza of one home, not far 
{rom our town, stands a screen of home, 
making that is as good as any I have 
everseen. It is six feet high and three. 
fold. Its frames are all of simple pine, 
and were knocked together by the big 
boy of the family. They are neatly 
filled with tea-chest matting, which 
costs literally nothing at all, for the 
dealers are glad to give it away. The 
leaves are joined with strong brass 
hinges, and each is lined with. cre- 


view, the piazza is ‘good’ nevertheless. 
It provides for out-door life without en- 
tailing bodily fatigue. It tempts the 
women folk. who are prone to live 
within doors, out into open air. If 
rightly treated it makes an additional 
apartment, becomes the sitting-room in 
which the family meets, also, it insti- 
tutes informa! calls, and so counter: 
acts the tendency to social stiffness 


that marks the dwellers in suburban 


towns. 
There are so many excéllent. furnish. 
ings suited to this ‘out-door room’’ 
that the first question is that of cost; 
for upon whether it is possible or 
whether it is wise to expend much or 
little, depends the scheme to be fol: 
lowed out. 

Whatever it may be necessary to do 
without, shades of some Sort are ao im- 
perative need, and there is nothing bet- 
ter than the bamboo and rush curtain 
of oriental make. - Other things are of- 
fered, but their far greater cost is out 
of proportion to their worth. . 

If the piazza face full south, and so is 
exposed to the sun the greater part of 
the day, a complete set that can -be 
raised or hoisted is desirable, and isa 
good investment. For most other ex- 
posures, shades to extend part way will 
suftice. For it seldom happens that the 
direct rays strike more than one end, 
or, at least, for more than a limited 
time. 
The shades, with fixtures complete, 
cost $5.50 for the size 10x12 feet; $3 
for 7x8, and $1.50 for4x8, so it is 
quite easy to calculate how much will 
be required and what further luxuries 
can be indulged in. 

The Venetian ,biinds, ite they are 
extremely attractive, and are of great 
worth, cost 30 cents a Sguare fot, or 
nearly five times as much @s the reaily 
delightful bamboo; so that, except by 
the few people who are able to buy 
without regard to cost, they are not to 
be considered. 

A waving curtain of woodbine is 
beautiful, and can be secured anywhere 
in three years for the planting; an 
early spring swing of nasturtiums and 
morning glories gives a charming deco- 
rative shade by midsummer. The wild 
cucumber, planted in the fall, furnishes 
early shade of great, green leaves and 
feathery, white flowers in clusters, and 
later, very decorative green balls take 
the place of the blossoms. 

RUGS AND BAMMOCKS. 

A rug of simple Japanese jute or cot- 
tou of the lighter weights that need 
cost not more than $6 for the size 6x6 
feet, and whichis not injured by such 
dampness asthe dews bring, gives the 
piazza a homelike look at once. 

Matting squares are admirable and 
coo! A hammock, if not several ham- 
mocks, is indispensable to the general 
enjoyment. Simple? chairs 
should abound. At’ jel ample 
scrzen should find a place., while pil- 
lows and floor cushions inas great num- 
ber asthe purse allows should be at 
hand. 
CHOICE OF CHAIRS. 


Wicker and rattan chairs and divans 


| are good for outdoor use, because there 
| is no upholstery to fade and no stuffing 


to absorb and retain the damp. The 
very best that can be found comes from 
the East. They are cool, as are a}! the 
chairs and settees of oriental make, 
and thoroughly luxurious as well; so 
that when we learn that they cost only 
from $4 to $8 each, there seems little 
reason why one if not more should not 
be included in the piazza outfit. 

Several smailer and lighter chairs 
thatcan be carried about with ease, 
are essential, andif only one sort can 
be had these are the better choice. 


tonne in soft brown tones. But on the 
is purifying as well. «But since all! matting are painted branches of the 
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The Piazza as a Family Room. 
things earthly present two ‘points of | Orange tree richly taden with the 


glorious yellow fruit. and to the inner 
sides of the two panels are attached an 
ample pocket and a folding shelf. by 
the help of which the wark or the paper 
can be kept c'ose at hand, and the book 
be laid aside at will. The entire cost 
was too slight to be computed, yet the 
result is satisfactory in the extreme. 
Whenever it happens that one or 
another of the family is ailing or a 
guest is not over strong, an ample chair 
is placed within the screen. The 
drauglt is kept from off the head. from 
plaving about the feet. and from wan- 
tonly blowing the work about, while yet 
the happy occupant breathes the fresn 
air and revels in the view. 
CUSHIONS, COVERING AND FILLINGS. 
The equipment of cushions should in- 
clude a variety of sorts and sizes. The 
big. square, rug-covered cushions, be- 
longing during the winter past to the 


fireside, are simply delightful when 


carried out on the piazza floor. ) 

They can scarcely be too big if the 
do not exceed such size as can be lifted 
and moved with ease. They should 
always be stuffed with either excel- 
sior or hair, and thev should be strong 
before allelse. The small inexpensive 
rugs of Japanese cotton, such as can be 
bought for $1.75, three feet by six. are 
admirable for the purpose and will en- 
dure the season through. : 

Good honest awning cloth in any of 
the broad stripes is excellent and will 
give delightful color and certain satis- 
faction for the smallsum of 80 or 85 
centsa yard. Denim is good, too, and 
for its latest form of changeable blue 
and red is comparatively new as well. 
The only absolute requirements are du- 
rability and harmonious color, and one 
fact to be considered is the comfort and 
the luxury the cushions afford, and the 
perfect seats they make for the young 
people who find the unconstitutionality 
of a cushion better suited to their sum- 
mer mood than any chair, however per- 
fect it may be. 

The head rests, of which there should 
} be several, need some softer filling, and 
a covering pleasant tothe touch; but 
unless the covering be rubber coated on 
the inner side, down had better not be 
used for stufting. At best it is heating 
and even such dampness as is insepara- 
ble from dews and occasional fogs 
makes it unhealthful. 

Sea moss is the best filling of all. 
Fine sweet hay, gathered when it is 
‘new mown,’’ is delightful. Sweet 
herbs and pungent-leaved bushes yield 
an unending supply of desirable fillings. 
One most aromatic and delicious combi- 
nation that I have myself gathered and 
delighted in, can be found in almost any 
luxuriant woods; sweet peas, young sas- 
safras leaves and the tender leaves of 
the bay berry. Gather them all with 
a lavish hand, strip free of twigs and 
let them dry ina bag away from the 


sun. 

India silks of all sorts are good for 
the covets of head rests and smaller 
cushions, also fine linens in soft blues 
and old reds, are cool and pleasant; in 
fact, know of nothing to interfere 
with having quite a collection that is 
in the best of taste. 

- The colored linens, while their cost 
‘runs as high as 85 cents or $1 a yard, 
are durable and wash as only linen can 
be trusted to do, so that after all they 
belong among the things of small! price. 
Imported crapes for cushion uses are 
found at their best at the Japanese and 
Chinese emporiums, and sell for 50 
cents a yard, twenty-seven to thirty- 
four inches wide, and $8.50 for eleven- 
yard pieces, fifteen inches wide, and 
they are very durable. | 

But excellent and charming things 
can be found among the domestic crapes 
at 15 cents a yard, thirty inches wide. 


But an arm chairinto which the tired 


~ 


The silks range from 50 centsto $1.25, 


in readiness for occupancy. 


— 


and are simply delightful in color and 
excellent in design in even the cheap- 
est makes, so that some few of the pil- 
lows at least may well have silk covers, 
even though they will not endure the 
hardest usage and do add in some little 
to the cost of the piazza outfit. 

Emproidery, save perhaps the very 
simplest sort, is better omitted entirely 
from the furnishing of the outdoor 
room, for the very first essential in the 
piazza equipment is sturdy worth. All 
that prettiness which is. charming and 
delightful within doors’ ig too easily 
spoiled to be of service here, and woven 
stuffs, whose designs are part of them- 
selves, are better by far. 

A TABLE, 

A table, simple and light in weight, 
such as wicker or rattan, which can be 
bought for $5, should always find a 
corner. The Turkish tabouret of wood 
is serviceable. If the family carry tea- 
drinking into the outdoor room, it 
stands ready to bear the burden of 
dainty cups, and it is charming for the 
embroidery basket and the favorite 
book. 

In fact, the piazza table helps along 
the occupations without which the 
piazza room would cease to exist, and it 
may well be considered the finishing 
touch. 

With sbades that cut off the glare, 
with cushions that can be piled to any 
height, with an ample screen, with a 
hammock swung across one end, with 
delicjousiy cool but luxurious chairs, 
and with a table on which to place the 
implements of the hour, the piazza may 
indeed be declared complete. 

And with just such a combination as 
has been suggested, it can be trusted to 

et ‘no harm from either sun or rain. 

he objects are all light in weight, and 
can be lifted within doors if a genuine 
shower is in prospect, yet they are all 
so simple that occasional showers will 
harm them notatall. So that unless 
the tempest rages or the rains. beat 
with unusual fury only the rugs and the 
cushions need be removed; for an hour 
or two of sunshine will restore the 
beayty as well as the healthfulness of 
all else, and theipazza will always be 


Clare Bence. 


**REPAIRS TO BEAUTY.”’ 


Dressing-room Hints 
Summer Girl. 


to the 


The Truth About Facial Massage and Steam- 
_ ing—Precautions tor Turkish Baths— 
How to Take the Morning 
Dip. 


Specially Contributed to The Times. 
In a clever book, which appeared a 
few vears ago, the heroine is depicted 


|} inthe act of arranging her ‘‘budget’’ 


for the coming year, and one of the 
most imposing items of this financial 
scheme comes under the head of ‘'Re- 
pairs to Beauty.’’ 


‘The Wise summer girl follows this | 


prudent precedent and lays in her 
stock of ‘‘repairs’’ for the season's ma- 
nuevers, not only inthe guise of war 
paint, but many other countless trifles 
not usually found among the resources 
of a village shop. 

The essential factor of female loveli- 
ness is the complexion, and the com- 
plexion is dependent upon the condi- 
tion of the skin; soit is well in writing 
about ‘‘Repairs to Beauty,’’ to begin 
with some methods for preserving the 
skin in health and smoothness. 

Ifa few simple rules and remédies 
are carried out carefully and systemat- 
ically daily, great results can be accom- 
plished. 

WHEN AND HOW TO BATHE THE FACE. 

. About the simplest means to this end 
is one which is very little considered, 
viz., bathing the face. In this connec- 
tion the first recommendation isa neg- 
ative one, ** don’t do it too much.’’ 

_ Asplasbin the morning is of course 
admirable, taking care todry the face 
gently and thoroughly with a soft towel, 
but the serious libation should only oc- 
cur once a day. 

Before retiring is the proper time. 

Soft water, the temperature of the 
skin should be used. Very hot water is 
a mistake. A liberal amount of white 
palm oil soap is needed in order to re- 
move all particles of dust, powder or 
other foreign matter which may have 
accumulated during the day. 

After drying the face carefully, if you 
are serious In your desires for what the 
Frenchman called ‘‘a beautiful leather,”’ 
puton a sufficient quantity of toilet 
cerate, or what is known as. ‘‘retiring 
cream,’ and then go to bed with a com- 
forting sense of a duty performed. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT FACIAL MASSAGE AND 
STEAMING. 

Do not attempt rubbing, or so-called 
‘facial massage,’’ unless you have made 
a serious study of the muscular lines of 
the face, By ignorant massage the 
grand features of the Venus Milo her- 
self could be ruined. If. however, you 
know a really competent masseuse, em- 
ploy her, for it is wonderful how the 
wrinkles vanish before the deft fingers 
of an adept. 

But too great care cannot be exer- 
cised in the selection ofsuch a person. 
So many, wholly ignorant of the first 
rudiments of the art, are now ‘‘treat- 
ing’’ the faces of confiding. women, and 
talesof woe are rife, particularly on 
the steaming process. which really is a 
pernicious practice. Atits doors can 
be laid aumerous cases of chronic neu- 


| ralgia, sore throat and acute earache, 


consequent upon sudden exposure to 
Graughts after ‘‘treatment.”’ 

Doubtless such risks would have been 
cheerfully taken had the results on the 
complexion been satisfactory. But, in- 
stead of: the softness and flexibility 
promised, the skin becomes leathery 
and flabby, and wrinkles bave appeared 
where wrinkles were never before, not 
to speak of such trifies as the loss of 
evelashes, eyebrows and hair, and of- 
times seriousinjury to the eyes. All 
these troubies have been frequent re- 
sults of the ‘‘boiiing process."’ . 

In fact, the wrinkled hands of a vet- 
eran washerwoman in active pursuit of 
her calling are a fair illustration of the 
results of this practice. 

BAKING AWAY THE NATURAL OIL, 

It should be borne in mind that the 
skin contains a certain amount of nat. 
ural oil, and that this wise provision of 
nature should be treated with respect, 
and neither Jboiled, steamed, por yet 
baked away, as the fashionable fad of 
late years has been. Bakiug the skin 
brown by exposure tothe fierce and di- 
rect.rays of the sun toughens and hard- 
ens it, reducing its flexibility by draw. 
ing from it its natural moisture, leaving 
it prone to wrinkles and hard lines, 
which even the specialist's most skilful 
work will fail to eradicate 


PRECATTIONS FOR TURKISH BaTBs. 
The Turkish bath. which should be 


taken at least once a week, if possible, 


‘traneous méAtter, 


sufficiently relieves the pores of all ex- 
and is steaming 
enough for beneficial results. 

The expert in ‘‘dermal’’ lore alwa 
dabs on a little toilet cerate or cold 
cream before entering the hot room, in 
order to prevent the skin from becom- 
ing exhausted of its natural moisture. 
It is a good plan, after the spray, while 
resting to use a little of the cream, 
wiping it off gently and powdering the 
face with violet powders before going 
into the air; so fortified, vour complex- 
ion can defy the elements. 

There are few large places now in 
which a Turkish bath cannot be pro- 
cured; but should one be exiled from 
civilization, a good substitute remains. 
Exercise vigorously in the open air 
until you get up a fine and 
circulation, and immediately on enter- 
ing, have athorough rub down, bathe 
and put on fresh linen. This is an ex- 
cellent invigorator, even if your Turk- 
ish bath is readily available. 

HOW TO TAKE THE MORNING DIP. 

Forthe daily morning dip use hot 
water. Fewcan stand the shock of a 
cold plunge, and tepid water is worse 
than useless. Ten to fifteen minutes is 
sufficient time to remain in the water. 

If you allow thé cold water to run in 
by degrees until your bath has become 
thoroughly cold you willenjoy the same 
sense of exhilaration and freshness 
which is the delight of the Turkish bath’ 
relieved of its ceremonies and loss of 
time. 

Follow up the bath by a vigorous a 
plication of the flesh brush, which will 
set your circulation to work and keep 
the skin satiny, smooth and white. 

There are some preparations wonder- 
fully refreshing when added to the bath; 
softening the water and deliciously fra- 
grant. Cologne, violet wwter and En- 
giish lavender are all slightly stimula- 
ting and pleasant; a good way of appli- 
ing these is by spraying on the heated 


skin while the pores are open. 


An essential feature of a lady’s bath- 
room is the shelf or table on which 
stand a variety of sprayers with a pow- 
der box and puff. A very delightful 
charge for this latter weapon is a Rus- 
sian rice powder violet scented. 

HOW TO CARRY THE BATH TUB ‘AND THE 
OCEAN, 

“Far from the madding crowd’’ 
sounds well in theory. It has its draw- 
backs, however, for in most remote 
country resorts the bathing arrange- 
ments are apt to be conspicuous by their 
absence, anda morning's tub an un- 
known quantity, unless experience has 
taught vou to travel with your own bath 
tub. The portable rubber kind is most 
easily carried, the cost is trifling com- 
pared with the proud independence of 
ownership. 

Some of the tubs need to be inflated 
before using; they cost from $8 to $10, 
according tosizeand trouble. The kina 
called ‘‘adjustable’’ presents a wobbly 
appearance and does not inspire confi- 
dence in its non-upsetting qualities; 
however, itis like many other good 
things, ‘‘better than it looks,’’ for when 
filled it is perfectly steady, and when 
empty it folds up into a small flat case, 
which can be tucked into a traveling 
bag ready for any emergency. 
cost is from $5 up. 

If your summer lot is cast inland, or 
in mountainous parts, the ocean can be 
carried along almost as easily asthe 
rubber tb. Provide yourself with a 
box of coarse sea salt and your mornin 
‘‘salt rub’’ is an accomplished fact an 
will be found a most deligttful and in- 
vigorating experience, 

Nothing short of an actual. dip in the 
sea itself equals it, and one of its great 
merits is the ease with which it can be 
managed athome. For the ‘can’t get 
away club’’ it suggests delightful possi- 
bilities, offering the luxurv of a salt 
plunge in the privacy of one’s own 
apartments. 

Put a few pounds of the salt into a 
vessel, pour some water on it, but not 
sufficient to dissolve it. This should be 
taken wp in handfuls and rubbed briskly 
over the body; this being done, the 
next moveis a thorough douching of 
clean water; then rub dry witha coarse 
towel. A fresh lease of life seems to 
have been signed on the spot, 

Simply the mention of salt-water 
bathing suggests a remedy for sunburn 
and tan. 

TEN-MINUTB TREATMENT FOR TAN AND 8UN- 
BURN. 

A well-proved old friend, which never 
fails after a hard day’s exposure on the 
water, is a preparation of powdered 
French chalk mixed with some good 
gin to the consistency of a thick paste. 
Applied to the _ face it hardens like a 
mask. Donot leave it on more than 
ten minutes. Then wash it off gently 
with hot water, and dab on a little of 
the ‘retiring cream,’’ which can be re- 
moved after a short time. 

You will find the face relieved of all 
sensation of burn and redness, and 
quite returned to its beauty. %. 

It is always well after your dip in the 
ocean and subsequent sand bath to ap- 
ply a very little ‘‘retiring cream’’ to 
the face and parts exposed to the sun. 
It supplies the pores with nourishment 
and tends to keep the skin firm and at 
the same time flexible. 

The eyes are sometimes rendered 
very painful from the effects of the 
sun. In such cases place a piece of the 
rind of a watermelon over the eyes for 
afew moments at a time. It is very 
cooling and subdues the heated inflamed 
feeling very rapidly. 

VEILS ARE BAD FOR THE COMPLEXION. 

It is quite true that exposing the face 
to the direct rays of the sun is injuri- 
ous, but, on the other hand, swathing 
the face up in veils is equally so. 
Plants, trees, flowers and all beautiful 
things, women included, require sun 
and light to perfect their bloom—so 
eschew the innocent-looking veil. 

The veilis asifter, and it sifts the - 
fine dust against the face andinto the | 
eyes, and prevents the next flurry of | 
wind from carrying it off again; and so 
the dust accumuiates and enters the 
pores opened by exercise and lodges 
there, provoking many irritations. 
The veil is also a fruitful source of that 
most disfiguring evil commonly called 
blackheads, ‘‘but that,’’ as Rudyard 
Kipling would put it, “is another 
storyv.’’ 

A really healthy complexion does not 
require protection against the weather, 
It is the absence of safticient pourish- 
ment, or natural oil, that causes rough- 
ness and es Annointing the face 
with glycerine supplies this lack insome 
cases, and for those who cannot use 
givcerine a simple and excellent heal- 
ing remedy istotake equal quantities 
of lanoline and white vaseline, heat 
them together over the fire, add a few 
drops of oil of rose and pour into jars 
to cool. Keep well covered. Use only 
a small quantity patted gently on the 
face. 

a TONIC FOR THE BYES. 

For atonictoth eyes weakened by 
a course of veils we go back to the an- 
cient Egyptians and employ one of 
those long-lost recipes, for which they 
weresofamous. ‘‘Megyp’’ was used in 
the remote days to strengthen the sight 
and prevent ophthalmic troubles. It iv 
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said to possess many virtues, not the 
least of which is giving to the eyesa 


Caressing, veivety languor. alternating 


witha sparkling brilliancy. Moreover 
if you have sufficient faith and continue 
its use the lashes are said to grow wuf- 


‘usually long and silkv, this last being a 


consummation devout!y desired by all 
women not so fortunately favored by 
nature. 

PERSPIRATION AND PRICKLY 

Although a free perspiration is so 
beneficial and good for the complexion, 
there are times when its absence is 
preferable to its company. A littie bi- 
carbonate of soda applied dry to the 
parts afflicted wili be found efficacious. 
‘‘Talc’’ is also an innocent arid pleasant 
relief, and also prevents prickly heat 
from becoming unbearable. For this 
latter unpleasant cruption milk of cu- 
cumbers and orris will be found verv 
cooling and. effective. This delightful 
lotion is also good for sunburn and tan. 

Almond mealis also put up for sun- 
burn. It has been, without the prefix 
‘almond,’’ a very popular remedy for 
ages back, and used by all village belles 
for ‘remoring sunburn and freckles. 

So many of the simple remedies dis- 
appear under their unsophisticated 
name, oniy to reappear christened in 
some high-sounding title, that it is in- 
leresting to observe the transition, and 
to philosophize and arrive at the con- 


.clusion that ‘there is nothing new un- 


der the sun."" Not even the art of 
effacing wrinkles, for in a conversation 
some time ago with perhaps the clever- 
est professional in this iime in New 
York. she told me of the study and re- 
scarches she had caused to be made in 
an ancient manuscript ip order to reach 
the perfection at which those ancients 
of 4000 years ago were s0 accom: 
plished. Jluch to my surprise she advo- 
cated the simplest possible means for 
the preservation of the complexion, and 
deprecated the undue use of powder, 
rovge and cosmetics on general prin- 
ciples. Shecertainly was her own best 
advertisement, for she had the complex- 
ion of a velvety tea rose and the skin of 
an athlete in high training. 
OYSTER JUICE FOR FRECKLES. 

Tie succulent oyster appears ip a 
new light—that of a beautilier. Some 
few women affirm that clear oyster 
juice used on the face will remove the 
most obstinate cases of freckles and 
tan. Thatitis effective as a remover 


_ of wine and fruit stains from linen we 


all know-—and taken internally teaves 
nothing to be desired» But as a cos- 
meticI have not myself made its ac- 
quaintance. 

POCKET. PIECES. 

A delightful little affair to slip into 
one’s pocket is the flat envelope-shaped 
case for holding a very small powder 
puff, or piece of chamois skin. It will 
be found a good friend on a day’s out- 
ing and may be so small that the tiniest 
pocket can hold it without inconveni- 
ence. 

Violet salts is a most reviving and re- 
freshing little bottle to carry about. 
It is pretty as well in its soft violet and 
green tones, and its contents are a 
great improvement on the old-time 
smelling salts which were musty and 
more redolent of decaying sponge than 
suggestive of a reviving ‘‘pick me up’’ 
effect. 

Armed with a few trifles like the 
above and living up to the daily and 
nightly baths and creams time will deal 
gently with the most attractive of her 
species—the summer girl. 

IsaBpeL Donpas. 


THE BUTCHER BIRD. 


The Dexterous Way in Which It Decapitated 
@ Poor Canary. 
[Springfield Republican.) 

' have been quite surprised on read- 
ing accounts of the skrike or butcher 
bird. During some twenty-five years’ 
residence in Berkshire Ido not remem- 
ber ever seeing the bird, and did not 
suppose they migrated so far north. 
They are very common here in Florida, 
and are generally known by the name of 
butcher bird. Thev are a most cruel 
and vindictive bird, and it seems have 
the same traits North and South. 

Most varieties of orange trees, espe- 
cially seedling trees, are covered with 
thorns, often three or four inches long. 
It is common to find beetles, grasshop- 
pers, katydids,,.and the harmless chame- 
leon impaled on these thorns, and one 
often surprises the bird in its cruelties. 
] was once taking dinner with a friend 
in town, the windows were open, and in 
the room was a canary bird in its cage. 
Suddenly a butcher bird darted in a 
window and flew,around the cage. 

Thé poor little canary seemed fasci- 
nated and drawn to the side of the cage, 
when the cannibal thrust its head in be- 
tween the wires, and with a most dex- 
terous twist took off the head of the 
capary, and, dropping it on the dining- 
table near. my plate. flew out at the 
window. So quickly was it done that, 
though seven persons sat at the table, 
none of us realized the catastrophe un- 
til the helpless little head fell on the 
table. 

Qniy a couple of weeks ago [ came 
across two boys on the road who had 
killed a blacksnake some five or six feet 
long, which they were stretching across 
the road. While looking at the snake,, 
and within a few feet of it, a butcher 
bird pounced down, and, quick as light- 
ning, seized and twisted off the end of 
the tail and flew away with some four 
inches of it to ornament some thorn on 
un orange tree. 


Japanese Bells in Demand. 

Within a few years great numbers of 
Japanese temple bells have come to this 
country, and have been eagerly bought 
by collectors. They are not the bronze 
and copper bells of the shops, chased 
with gold and silver and hung on silken 
cords, but are ratner rough objects that 
resemble old pofs. It is not usual to 
hang them. They rest on a circular 
cushion that keeps them from rocking, 
and are struck with a stick for the pur- 
pose and covered on the end with 
leather. The tone is grave, but rich 
and mellow, and the thin shells of metal 
vibrate for several minutes after being 
struck, while, without sounding very 
Joud, the carrying. power of their tone 
is remarkable. There is one bell in 
Japan that can be heard at a distance of 
over twenty miles, it is said. 


Ward McAllister as an Exhibit. 

(Rochester Ggion and Advertiser:) 
If Ward McAllister could only be made 
a part of the fair, good use could be 
found for him. He might be pointed 
cutas a mournfdl example of what can 
be made of a man under social condi- 
tiers at present existing in Gotham, 
Unfortunately itisto be feared that 
there is no space left in the anthropo- 
logical sectiow afd that the performing 
animal show outon the Midway Pilais- 
ance will not Wave hiin because his 
tricks are too ald. Possibly be may 
yet secure an engagement with a for- 
cign wine exhibitor and sound the 
praises of some smooth French vintage 
in frontofa refreshment booth, a réle 
ior which previous experience ‘in the 
brownstone mansions of New York has 
fitted hig~ ’ 


S ccialiy Contribweito The Times. 

The successfyl establishment of the 
World's Fair at Chicago, in the heart 
of the greatest of republics, fs a fact 
which suggests many reflections, grave 
as well as bright. For there have been 
many republics, and not a few of them 
have rivaled the United States itself, if 
not in magnitude at‘least In splendor 
and prosperity. And of all those great 
republics not one now’ remains. In 
the midst of their splendor they be- 
came corrupt and fell. We hope that 
our own free Union is destined to en- 
dure and be the earthly salvation of 
mankind, either in itself or by its exam- 
ple. Certainly if wealth, intelligence, 
industry and physical power and re- 
sources are factors in the creation of 
permanent prosperity. we have nothing 
to fear. And my purpose at present is 
not ‘to warn or doubt, but to glance 
back for a.moment over the records of 
history and the contemporary situa- 
tions, and sum up the story of the first 
dawnings of former and present institu- 
tions similar to our own. 

The birthday of the first republic is 
marked by one of the nost striking 
events of history. When the era of Is- 
raelitish bondage in Egypt came to an 
end, and the chosen peuple, laden with 
the spoil of their late oppressors, 
passed drvy-shod over the bottom of 
the Red Sea, Moses announced that 
famous body of laws which has re- 
mained to this day unsurpassed in fore- 
sight and practical sagacity. and which 
made the hitherto enslaved, but never 
subdued, nation the most powerful and 
orderly political and socia! organization 
till that time known. That was a 
great day. not for Israel only. but for 
the whole world. The seed of liberty, 
planted then, was to flower forever, and 
we of today are its latest cultivators. 

That was three thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-four years ago. Then 
the mists of antiquity gather again, and 
part only a thousand years later, when, 
on the hills of Greece, a nation of he- 
roic and ‘cultivated pagans declared 
their purpose to henceforth govern 
themselves. It was five centuries be- 
fore the birth of Christ. who was to pro- 
claim in Palestine a theory of spiritual 
democracy so profound and vital that 
even yet we have but begun to realize 
its full import. But the Grecian re- 
public had also its mission of benefi- 
cence and beauty. In a single century 
--from 430 to 530 B. C.—Attica became 
the mother of such sons as Themis- 
tocles, Aristides, Pericles, Thucydides, 
Socrates, Plato, Aeschylus, Aristo- 
phanes, Phidias. No country, in so 
brief a period, can show a list to match 
with these. These men were not only 
supreme in their own time, but have 
remained unsurpassed or unequaled 
since. The virtue of republican insitu- 
tions, if they needed vindication, could 
find it there. 

Internecine quarrels and foreign pro- 
tectors brought about the extinction of 
this dazzling democratic constellation. 
Meanwhile, or at about the same time, 
some fugitives from ancient Tyre had 
founded on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean a little nation which, under free 
institutions, became the mistress of 
nearly all the known world. The ca- 
reer of Carthage is a splendid record of 
felicity, wealth and conquest. Less dis- 
tinctively warlike than her great rival. 
Rome, she Was far her superior in civi- 
lization, and when it came to war. be- 
tween them Hamilcar and Hannibal dis- 
played a genius that can well be com- 
pared with the achievements of all the 
Caesars and Napoleons since. The 
prosperity of the republic lasted nearly 
four centuries, and Rome took up the 
torch of political freedom that had fal- 
len from the hand of her mighty enemy. 

As near as one can estimate, the def- 
inate beginning of the Roman republic 
was in 326 B. C., when the Pubiian law 
gave every citizen the right to vote. It 
lasted, nominally at least, for three 
hundred years. During that time Rome 
made herself the queen of the earth. 
Her influence is still felt. The light 
that. was kindled on the Seven Hills, 
went out at last in bleod—and shame; 
but it had served its purpose, and 
brought the tradition of freedom down 
nearly to the Christian era. But after 
that there came a pause of no less than 
a dozen centuries; for it was not until 
the thirteenth century that the Italian 
republics can be said to have existed. 
The Lombard Communes were rather 
an aggregation of free cities, who had 
achieved independence after long resist- 
ance to tyranny, then a united repub- 
lic; they were adherents of the doc- 
trine of State rights, and the conse- 
quences were ultimately not less dis- 
astrous than they proved to be in our 
own experience. But meanwhile Flor- 
ence, not to mention her less famous sis- 
ters, made her name imperishable, and 
added to art and literature immortal 
conquests. . As to Genoa, which is men- 
tioned by Livy so long ago as two cen- 
turies before Christ, it made itself free 
of the viceregents of Charlemagne in 
the tenth century, and from that date 
created for herself a rapid and amazing 
prosperity. Her conquests extended to 
Palestine and the Euxine, and in 1240 
she became dictator of the throne of 
Constantinople. Even more magnifi- 
cent is the story of Venice. She passed 


gradually from the condition of a mon- | 


archy to that of a republic; but her 
prosperity and greatness date from the 
period—1033—when the people overthrew 
Osseolo, and abolished hereditary suc- 
cession. 

The thirteenth century also saw the 
beginning of the Hanseatic League, a 
sort of federal union between. a 
number of free cities of Northern Ger- 
many. This league was a growth, not 
the issue of a war. It had a remark- 
able vitality and success, and was the 
source of much of the civilization of the 
middie ages. It promoted commerce 
and agriculture, and originated many of 
the ideas which are now called modern. 
Four hundred years was the period of 
its duration, and it was only the lack of 
a strong central government that com- 
pelled it at last to accept the sov- 
ereignty of a foreign power. 

But perhaps the. story of Iceland 
comes nearer to our sympathies than 
any other of this epoch. The self-exile 
thither, in 928, of a band of pilgrims 
under the lead of Ingolf, to escape the 
oppression of the Norwegian, Swedish 
and Danish kings, recalls the tales of 
our Puritan ancestors. The new land 
they sought was even sterner than 
ours, but they established there the 
same free government which was so 
long afterward proclaimed in England, 
and, like ours, their progress and pros- 
perity were beyond expectation. A 
purer, hardier, healthier commuffity has 
never been seen; and the Icelandic lit- 
erature can compare for elevation and 
brilliancy with the best of her contem- 
poraries. But 400 years went by. and 
then Iceland, grown too wealthy to be 
strong or contented, yielded her liber- 
ties to Norway, and later to Denmark, 
whose vassal she still remains. 

The list of republics that have passed 
away may close with the United Neth- 
erlands and the French republic. They 
were both founded on blood, shed dur- 
ing ages of intolerable oppression in 
the case of the Netherlands, and during 
the terrific revenges of the reign of ter- 
ror in France. The first deserved their 
freedom, and used it well: and the. dec- 
laration of the independence of the 
United Provinces in 1648 was the begin- 
ning of a splendid and useful career, As 
Means, Pet easy to | 


thize with her management of republi- 
can institution® during those sanguin- 
ary years between 1792 and 1804. The 
provocation to Outrage had been great. 
and the savages whu snatched the su- 
preme power got their savagery by due 
operation of the laws of human nature. 
Nor did we fear that such scenes must 
be repeated in order to enforce the les- 
son which the French revolution taught. 
Wealth and rank wil! never again be in 
a position to so oppres® the poor and 
humble as to render possible another 
reign of terror. 

The oldest existing republic tn the 
world is that of St. Marino, near the 
shores of the Adriatic. It was founded 
thirteen hundred years ago by the saint 
of the same name, who was a Dalma- 
tian stonemason. He experienced relig- 
ion, became a hermit, performed mir- 
acies, and the people flocked to him. 
The republic thus formed now com- 
prises five villages, with #000 inhabi- 
tants. The annual expenditure of the 
government is about $5000; there fs a 
Standing army, but no printing press or 
newspaper, and its one prison is with- 
out an occupant. The population is 
homogeneous and virtuove, and has 
kept itself apart from all tureign com- 
plications; in consequence whereof, it 
is as prosperous to day as in any period 
of its.career, and there scems no reason 
why it should not continue to be so for 
ten centuries to come. Andorfa, on the 


ancient miniature republic, whose inde- 
pendence was a gift of Charlemagne 
in 700. The inhabitants are a simple. 
industrious, hospitable folk, .employed 
in farming and stock raising. The ex- 
amples of these little commonwealths 
seem to show that greatness and splen- 
dor are not necessarily the best guar- 
dians of free institutions. 

Switzerland has had several ‘‘Fourths 
of July,’ the latest occurring in 1848; 
but the present constitution was rat- 
ified on May 29, 1874. The people are de- 
scendants of the ancient Helvetii, who 
are mentioned by Caesar, and for 900 
years they fought for freedom against 
Romans, Ostrogoths, Burgundians and 
Franks. Later they resisted the Aus- 
trians and the French; but in 1802 Na- 
poleon conceded their independence, ob- 
serving, ‘“Nature made you to be a fed- 
erative State: no reasonable man at- 
tempts to conquer nature.’’ Mountains 
seem to foster the love of liberty, and 
certainly the Swiss have eawned and 
proved their title to freedom. They are 
honest and prudent: but the only in; 
vaders who enter their boundaries are 
such as leave treasures behind them 
instead of carrying them away. 

The contemporary French  repub- 
lic, though founded in blood like its 
predecessor, shows the benefit of the in- 
fluence of the new age. Its birthday 
was February 25, 1875, and the progress 
of France during the past nineteen 
years has outdone all reasonable expec- 
tation. The possibility of a relapse in- 
to monarchy or imperialism is not en- 
tirely past; it might come from causes 
either internal or external; but there is 
every prospect that were a change to 
come, it would not last long. European 
monarchs are on their last legs; and 
the great war, should it come, will 
probably result’ in a general federation 
of States, whose natal day will be even 
more momentous ahd salutary than our 
own. 

As for Liberia, the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, their condition is 
too insignificant and their future too 
precarious to detain us. The republics 
of Hayti and San Domingo seem to in- 
dicate that the negro is incapable of 
self-government. The Central Ameri- 
can republics are born one day to ex- 
pire the next. The sun of the tropics 
appears to be hostile to steadiness and 
constancy, without which true political 
freedom is impossible.” Bat Mexico, 
since 1857, and notably under the sway 
of President Diaz, has taken her place 
among nations with a strong, healthy 
assurances of continuance. In South 
America, Chile, in 1833, and Brazil only 
the other day, have made themselves 
free of hereditary sovereigns. The Ar- 
gentine Republic. founded May 15, 1833, 
has been hitherto a costly experiment 
for European financiers. and the same 
may be said of Bolivia, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay and Peru. Dictators and bond- 
holders have played havoc with these 
weak and turbulent communities. No- 
where in the earth, perhaps, is man yet 
good and wise enough to merit free 
government; but it is better to look up- 
ward than downward, and the glorious 
promise of our own Fourth of July will 
educate us up to its own fulfillment. 


Antics of the Mullets. 

Tourists visiting -the Indian and 
Banana Rivers in Florida are astonished 
at the antics of the mullets of those 
streams. These fish grow to be five or 
six pounds. in weight and are famous 
jumpers. They leap from the water, 
shoot three or four feet through the air, 
come up again and leap twice as far, 
and keep on for half a dozen leaps. 
each longer than the other. Now and 


twenty feet and disappears. It happens 
not infrequently that a mullet falls into 
a passing boat. 


Spanish side of the Pyrenees, is another ' 


then a mullet takes a leap of fifteen or 


Cream 


Will Get 


here? 


Bless you! it matters not. 
All wise housekeepers keep.on hand a liberal supply of 


Highland 
Evaporated 


Ask your Grocer for the “Highland Brand.” 


Send name and address for *‘ Dainty Dishes ’’ and Babies’ Food pamphlet. . 


tar-COOK & LANGLEY, Southern California Agents. 


“T’ : 

Premiums for Times Subscribers 
Seeds for the Million! 
An Aibum of Biography and Art! 
The Standard Atlas! 
. A Complete One-volume Encyclopedialt 

The American Republic te 


Farmers! Town People!  House-lot Oyrners! 


Raise Your Own Vegetables! 


Here is the Most Practical and Attrativo Offer Ever Made by @ 
Newepaper to Its Patrons! 


Given Away! 


For the next thirty days we will give, FREE, with each veariy subscription te 
the Times AND WEEKLY. MIRROR and packages, or six y cents’ 
worth of GARDENS nut up by the well-koown and reliable Los Angeles seed- 


| 

house of The jermain Fruit Company. The same offer ta made to all new three 
months mail subecriber« tothe DAILY Times paying 4 in advance, and to.ail old 

Subeciibers renewing on the *eame terms 

This unique offer embraces every variety of seeds: Sweet Corn. Melons, Pum 
kins, Squashes, Peas. lieans, all kinds of Vegetables. ete. ete. We are enabied to 

| make this most cenerous offer by reason of having purchased the seeds in immense 
joblot quantities We are building for the fulure., and have determined to greatly 
extend the alresdy large circulation of our weele edition. and atand this hearts 
expense, not ter love or charity sake, but as a matter of to attract a per- 


mianent patronece 


| The Paper Better Than Ever! 


A Gepartment parti.wvlarly adapted to the peculiar character of our Southerg 
California agricultural! and borticultural interests, prepared bra prae 
tical and educated tarmer, will, inthe future. be avaliade feature of the SATUS 
DAY TIMES AND WEEKLY Minvwon, and will also appear in toe daily issue each-satur 
Ga A southern iiif rnia News Page is pubii hee These featurea, 
With the variety, reliability and general of the other departments ren- 
Ger this 


inOaitely superior aga general family ocewopaper to any weeal¥ pu> 
lication in the Suuthwest 


How to Obtain the Seads. 


Accompan? your remittance andorder forthe naper witha platriv written 1st 
of the number of pacrages of each kind of seed you desire, remembering that 
twelve packages is the limit with asingle order, For postage and packing we cam 
notpav. It will cost you iv cents extra, which is to ov added to the amount of your 


WALL PAPER! 


call and give an estimate. 
ship consult the 


6808 s. SPRING ST. : : 
J. Wromes, Mgr. 


WALL PAPER Just received the largest and best selected stock 
in Southern California. 

designs. Lincrusta, Walton and Pressed Goods. 
of fine work and guarantee satisfaction in nll cases. 


call at the store, notify us by mail or telephone and a representative will 
For artistic designs and superior workman- 


All the latest styles and 
We make a specialty 
If inconvenient to 


New York Wall Paper Company, 


J. GILMOREH, Proprietor 


C. M. Farrpanks, Salesman. 


remittance. 
If vou are aireacy asubscriber, and have paid ‘er 


some time in advance, vou 
Can obtain the seeds by 


nding the paper to a friend in the East, or elsewhere, for 
a year. and have the secds sentty you: or vou can ave your own subscription to 
the Weekly extended tor a year, or for three months to the DAILY TIMES, as the 


case may be, and obtain the seeda Remit by money order, postal nete or draft, 
0 for the weekly and lWcents for postage and packing.or. {f you wisa the dally for 
3 months. send 72.25 and 10 cents, when the paper and seeds will be sent to your ad- 
dress. It the paver isa delUvered by carrier, ine price tor the months with the 


seeds will be $2.55, 


FORAGE PLANT SEEDS. 


‘ In addition to the reguiar seeds kept by the seed houses, we are able to supply a _ i 
quantity of new Forage-VPiant Seeds, which are highly recommended; alsoanew 
variety of SUGAR BEET SEED. Following is a detailed de*cription of each vart 
ety of tne torage- plant seeds: 

Kaftir Coru—Branches from the ton joints. Every part of the plant, stalk in 
cluded, cures into excellent fodder and is good for green feed at all stages of its 
rowth. Stands heat and drought well. Sowin drills 3 feet apart or broadcast at 
he rate of 0 pounds per acre. 
Yellow and White Millo Maize—(Branching Dhoura) Nearly alike, except tr. 
color of grain. Withstands drought well May be cut and fed at any stage, vt 
cured for fodder. Sow 5 pounds per acre, in rows 4 tect apart, i5 inches apart ia 


the rows, five or six seeds in each hill, and cultivate same as corn. 


Los Angeles: 


Keeby, T. 
Vinson. Mrs. F. E. Phillips. 


Mexican Catarrh Cure 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
Guranteed to Cure All Catarrh! 


This remedy is not a new article to our citizens, but is old and well tried. 
has been used with the most favorable results by many people of this city and 
vicinity, to all of whom we refer as to its merits. 


Below are a few 


J. J. Mahoney, J. A. Russ, W. B. Holcom, J. M. Tryon, J. G. Zobelein, 
Mrs. L. Humphrey, J.D. Tracy, Miss K. Brown, Mrs. A. Reshaw, C. Mc- 
. Dean, Henry Martz, W. F. Mason, W,S. Austin, A, W. 

Santa Barbara—Mayor FE. W. Gaty, G. 5. 


Oiner, F> Moir, W. H. Norway and many others. 


Office Hours: 9 to 12, 2 to 6. 


For the Genuine MEXICAN CATARRH CURE call on or address 


W. S. HALL, 


230% South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


references in 


CARROTS FOR STOCK. 


Improved Long Orance—Crows to a large size. averacing a foot im length, with 
a diameter of three inches at the'top ‘iood for stock 

Large White #eiginn—Very productive. Crown for stock feeding exclusively. 
Grows one-third out of the eround. 

NEW SUGAK BEET (The Kleinwanzlebener)—I* recommended by the Agrt- 
cultural Department as being the best vet introduced. 

These forace-plant seeds will be given in 6-cent packages on the same condition 
as the standard seeds. 


HAVE 


¥OU SHEN IT? 


; HAVE YOU READ IT? 


HILL’S ALBUM’ 


BIOGRAPHY AND ART! 


Gontainine Portraits and Pen Skotchés of Many Persons who Have 
Been and are Famous in Various Fields; together with,Chapterg — 
Relating to History, Science and Important Work in which Promi- 
nent People Have Been Engaced. 

It is a beautifully bound volume in cloth and gold. It t« printed on heavy paper 
from new type. itis protusely illustrated with portraits, views, diagrams and 
other pictures accompanying the text. - 

It 1s complete as an encyclopedia, but is written and arranged in such a manner 
as to make it most interesting reading from cover to cover. 


KR.G.Pills are the best. 25¢ 


King’s Royal Germeteur Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Fireworks, 


if, 


= 


Among dts jiluetrations are numerous copies of famous works of art, accompa 
pied by portraits of the artists. 
There is a chapter on religion and its founders, describing the sects and creeds 
and presenting a’dictionary of religious terms. 
Interesting chapters are devoted to 
Military Heroes, Inventors, Financiers, Scientists, Explorers, Write 
ers, Physicians, Actors, Lawyers, Musicians, Artists, Poets, Sev- 


ereigns, Iiumorists, Orators, Statesmen. 


The section reiating to Domestic Animals is alone worth the cost of the book, 
The section treating of the Science of Beautiful Dress will interest everybody, 

pn short. the book will be invaluable to the family. YOU NEED IT! YOU WILL 
EIT! YOU CAN HAVE IT! 


It is a $5.00 Volume 


put will be given you with one subscription to the 
Los Angeles Times, viz.: 


| Fhe Book and The Times 3 months by carrier ..8 5.06 
The-Book and The Times 3 Months DY 4.50 
The Book and The Times 1 year, OV 11.95 
The. Book and The Times 1 year OV 10.73 
fhe Boo: and The Saturday Times and Weekly Mirror | year........ 338 


FIREWORKS 


—FOR THE— 


act? 


Flags, Torpedos, Pis- 
tols, Balloons, Lanterns, 


Etc., 


For the Wholesale, Jobbing and Retail Trade at Prices That 
Defy Competition. 


(#"Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ANGELES 


907.E. SEVENTH ST. 


Pyrotechnists to Santa Fe R.R. 


Co., Coronado Beach Co., Mount Wilson 
Railroad Company. 


(Oe Place Orders Early if you wish to Secure a Full 


Line. 


CITY HEADQUARTERS, Old Courthouse, Court and Spring. 
‘BRANCH STORE: 347 S. Spring, in store formerly occupied by Times Encyciopedia. 


Co., Redondo Beach 


An Indispensable Harid-book! 


The New Standard Atlas of the World! 


A quarto volume of nearly 30 pares, containing over 10 maps of ali the Coun- 
tries in the World, and ali the States and Territories and many of the nei 
Cities of the United States. Mostof these maps are the full size of the page. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 


Numerous diagrains and tables afford graphic in struction in facts relating te 
area and population ofthe world) Area ci States ana ‘verritories: I roduction of 
Mirnerais and Cereals tn_ Various Parts of the World. Comparative Facts about 
Rivers and Mountains: Flncidationoef the Solar stecn, vizits and Measures; 
Religious and Other fact» ana Pigures. ali presented tn pleasing and comprehe> 
give shape. There is mucna well-written Distoricai anu Jescriptive matier touching 
all portions of the giobe, attractive in styie correc’ particwiars. Then there 
along list of Discoveries, Expicrations and fiapurtant Events, arranged 
chronologically from the year 1500 to the tme page of the Atlas is de 


vated toa plate showing the dags of 6) natioas, printed i@ the true colors of the 


— Style of the Book. 


hinding is good. the paper is heavy. the printing ts large andclear. The 
diagrams are in colors to better distinguisa voundary lines and the 
ous divisions; and the whole makes one of the most attractive and best arranged 
books of its kind ever published. 


HOW TO GET THE ATLAS. 


ol) will be given to those who pay $4.55 for a three-months' subscriptiog 
those WhO pay #1¢.20 for a year’s subscription to the DaILy 
with an Atlas outright. To those whe 


The usual retail price of the standard 
v eubscribers secure the volume for much less than pubitebher’s price, 
Where the Daily sent by mat! the yearly eabecriptios 
price is instead of $1U.20. 
4, 


Rand, McNally & Co.’: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AND GAZETTEER. 


sation of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Cham Encyclopedi etc 

with uch Original Matter Treating of American ects. lue 

trated with Eighty Full-page Colored Maps and Nearly Two Thousan ngravinge 

Never before has there been offered to the publica 

SUMMARY: book of reterence approaching this in completenesa, 

compactness, or cheapness it contains TW pages of encyciopedic information con- 
cerning all brancnesof snowledec. 


comprising in a ceadensed 
aarv verbiage. tie very eream of the Encvy< topedia Britann ca an the 
Sst edition ot chamoers . Encvelopedia, with the addition of a great many Amert- 


niects found ip neither of the larger encyclopedias. Besides being a com 
| gazeteer of unive <al Enov ledge, it is also a complete Atlas of the Worl 
i 
| 


maps Some idea may be gained of the magnitudeo 
Pathe vast number of subiects treated of, from the follow. 
ber number of lines, 200,880; total number of 
total length of columns tn inches, 81, 
cho. If the columns were piaced end to end they 
a mile. Just think of 160) teet of choice reading, 
latest sources on 18°00 subjects of daily interest to everphoey. 
that reouires tive Hzgures to express the fraction, and 80 Fall- 
formine the largest, latest and most complete Famt 


inc figures: Number ot pages, 720; total 
Words. 1.700.0W: pumber of subjects, 18,000: 
for one cent, 


pumber of words : 
one-third of 


would reach over 
compiled from to: 

‘for a sum per word 

rer produced. Tuc ma are corrected to date an autifullvc 

patent plate to distinguish States amd political 

randaries. “The ordinar y price of an atlas alone. containing these maps, would be 
t least as muc as ts asked fer this entire book. of whica they form but a 

| ture. Handsomely ®ound tn cloth, with title, and side stamp, $8.00. 

the DAILY ‘LIMES 3 mo3s., 85.00; 1 year, BLL. $5; with the Weekly, | year. S3. 

| bor further particulars adcress 

The Times- Mirror Company, 


Times Building, Los Angeles 
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Begin with the last word and read _ this backward: 


_ Advertisement our of know will 12,500 least at hundred five away 
at inform will person each estimate we and her to it give who party the of and it secured she way the of ¢hznk will Parasols these of on 
public secure to way one more or goods of worth dollars five of purchasers all to Monday away given be will $3 and $2.50 $2 worth Para 


give will we as and others five twenty least 


@ gets who one every confidence 
sols Carriage 


All the past week we have been 
REPARING FOR MONDAY’S BIG CAPE 
Sale. Tuesday will be the Fourth, and every 
lady wants to be ragged out in her best bib and tucker. 
Just think of this—All-wool Capes, nice new styles, 
made right; perfect in fit, $2.50, $3.50, $4.50, $5, $6, 
$7, $8, $8.50, $9, $10; every~shade imaginable. Day 
by day “apes are selling more freely. 
noised around that Sheward’s is the. place for’capes. 
Our expenses enable us to cut prices down to the low- 
est ebb and still make a profit. Let us analyze the 


expense for our cloak-selling: A great big store at a } 


moderate rental—about one-fith the space is occupied 
] by our cloak room, this means one-fifth of the rent—a 
less number of hands for selling larger quanties—one 
cashicr for the entire place. Now analyze some of the 
other cloak houses, each with two rooms and double 
expenses—double expenses for clerk hire, for cashier, 
for light, and dozens of other expenses. We can af- 
ford to cut the profit one-half and then make more 
money. Read this again—nice new stylish Capes, all 
wool $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10. 
Not one of them six weeks old, @/Z new, all stylish, 
all cheaper than you can buy them for elsewhere, and 
| besides, we give to each mee reg of five dollars’ 
worth of goods a handsome 

you want the parasol without the goods we will cut 
the price to $1.50. Is it any wonder why we are doing 
the cape trade. of the town. All-wool Jackets, ¢2; 
high sleeves, late style. Silver dollars taken at par; 
they are worth as much to us as gold dollars; those 


Wall street fellows say they are not, we don’t believe | 


them, they all want our silver dollars, how is it with 
you? 


You are doubly sure of getting 


HE VALUE OF YOUR MONEY MONDAY. 

We hold a special sale of Carriage Parasols. We 

will sell a regular three-dollar Parasol for $2, or we 
will give the parasol free with a $10 purchase, or we 
will sell a regular $2.50 Carfiage Parasol for $1.50, or 


we-will give the parasol free with five-dollar pur-} 


chase. Tuesday will be the Fourth and you will need 
a Carriage Parasol to keep your nose from getting sun- 
struck. Monday we will give them away or we will 


sell them ata big reduction from the regular price. 


Making the store popular by big bargains... : 


The statesmen of America are trying 


O MAKE YOU BELIEVE THAT SILVER 
doliars are worth only 60 cents. They are worth 

a dollar here and we are exceedingly anxious to get 
hold of a lot of them—we have room for all you may 
have of them. Half-wool Challies, 15c Monday, any 
other day 25c. Silver dollars taken at par. Carriage 
Parasols free. 


OR THE ROYAL WORCESTER CORSETS 

for Los Angeles. We have three numbers in the 
Royal Worcester we will make a special drive on Mon- 
day.” No. 480 is a Royal Worcester we always retail 
for $1.25 each—Monday’s price will be 31. No. 669 
is a regular $3 corset-—Monday’s price will be 52. No. 
1 658 is a $3.25 corset—Monday’s price, 52.25. We 
have no competitiori on the Royal Worcester, and the 


We are exclustve agents 


only reason we have for cutting the prices for a one— 
day’s sale is to more largely introduce the merits of - 


the Royal Worcester Corset. When once a lady wears 
a Royal Worcester we can count upon her future cor- 
set trade. In addition to the big cut on corsets we 
| present to every purchaser of $5 worth of goods a 
handsome Carriage Parasol free. Undoubtedly we 
will have a large crowd Monday. This house is stir- 
ring things up in the dry goods realm. 


Seasonable goods at out of 


EASON PRICES BRINGS WITH IT IN- 
creased buying, and greatly adds popularity to 

the store. Now is the big season for big advertising. 
Working industriously to catch an unusual lot of trade. 
Figured Irish Lawns with a /cven finish, small neat 
figures and stripes. In weight between a cambric and 
an ordinary lawn. The right thing for dresses, blouse 
waists or for children’s wear. They measure 29 
inches, not 30, and the price for Monday will be 10c a 
| yard; any other day 20c. Carriage Parasols free with 
a five dollar purchase. Silk lined Carriage Parasols, 
worth any day $2. Here they are free Monday. We 
are bringing new trade to our doors every day. We 
seek confidence, and confidence brings increased trade 


Monday we offera fine sheer : 


RINTED CHALLIES IN SMALL, NEAT DE- 
signs at 8 1-3c a yard. New seasonable goods 
and just the thing for this season of the year; -8 1-3c a 
yard; elegant patterns—the choicest of the season’s 
productions. Monday 8 1-3c a yard. Silk lined car- 
riage parasols free with a $5 purchase. Our liber- 
ality will bring big trade and big advertising for the 
future. There will be another big rush. 


It has been } 


arriage Parasol free. If 


§0n. 


every description. 


mere 


GREAT. 


BARGAINS. 


A few other good things for Monday's | 
ALE. FINE PRINTED CHALLIES 6}c, FINE 
Printed Challes 84c, Real Scotch Lawns 84c, 

Real Irish Lawns 10c, Half Wool Challies 15c, Royal 
Worcester Corsets $1, down from $1.50; Royal 
Worcester Corsets $2, down frem $3; Royal 
Worcester corsets $2.25, down’ from $3.50. 
Real Barnsley Table Linen, 
down from $1.50. Soiled -Baby Caps  10c 
down, way down from $1, 75c, 60c, 5Uc, 40c, 35c, 25c, 
down, down to 10c Fine woolen Capes, all wool, 
$2.50, $8.50, $4, $4.50, $5. Down in price for Mon- 
day’s sale. Odd pieces in Ribbons. Choice of any 


— 25c. Way down from regular price. Soiled 
inen Collars 5c, down from 20c and 25c. Soiled 
Linen Cuffs 10c, down from 25c and 35c. Gents’ Sum- 


mer Underwear down one half from regular price. 
Special in Laces. You will need them for trimming. 
Wash dress goods. 


of Crashes, all linen, down from 20c, 18c, 15c, down 
to 10c. Carriage Parasols free with a five-dollar pur- 
chase. This house is very largely increasing in trade. 
Each month it shows a good, strong, healthy increase 
over the corresponding month of a year ago. Come 


_ Monday, look the items over, you will find plenty to 


see and to buy. One thing in particular. Our em- 
ployees will treat you right whether you wish to pur- 
chase or not. Every contract is faithfully carried out, 
and we are willing to accord all other houses their 
Saturday night’s trades. We take a broader view and 
give Saturday nights to ouremployees, and we know 
we are large gainers for Monday’s trade. 


Real Barnsley Linens 


IKE IRON. WHEN YOU CAN BUY A REAL 
Barnsley Linen it will pay you to give all other 

lines the go by. The rea/ Barnsley linen can be de- 
tected by the peculiar softness of the twist and the 
superior quality of the wear. The flax used in a real 
Barnsley Linen has an extra long silky fiber, a pecu- 
liar silky look when dissected and put under a mag- 
nifying glass, and when it comes to wear thereis no 
linen that approaches it. Weare the only house car- 


rying a genuine Barnsley Linen. Monday we will sell an 


extra quality Barnsley Linen for one dollara yard, 
any other day $1.50. Carriage Parasols free with a 
five-dollar purchase. | 


We have a small lot of Baby Caps and 


OODS. THEY ARE SLIGHTLY SOILED. 

The regular price has been 25, 35, 40, 50, 60, 

75 and $1. Monday 10c each., Certainly the best 

of all bargains offered this season. They are easily 

laundered, and some of the styles are extra choice, 
Carriage Parasols free with a five-dollar purchase. 


Ladies’ Seaside Hats, this season’s ° 


CATYLES, 15c, WIDE BRIMS, BLACK. WHITE 
and colors, suitable for all ages. Emphasizing 
lower prices at the commencement of the outing sea- 
e have a large variety .of shapes, and every 
one has been bought this season. Largely increasing 
trade. Fine Carriage.Parasols with a $5 purchase. 


Let us say one more word 


BOUT THE LINEN DEPARTMENT. THE 
increase in this department has been very 

large. We are now recognized everywhere as the d7 
Linen House of the city. Monday Real Barnsley 
Linens, worth $1.50 for $1. All grades worth 20c, 


18c, 16%c, 15c, Monday 10c ayard. Big display of — 


White -Quilts, Bleached Damasks and fine lines of 


Linen Department or we could not hold the prestige 
of trade. Look in upon our Linen Department Mon- 


day. In addition to the very exceptionally low price, 


we give Carriage Parasols free with a five-dollar pur- 
chase, Largely gaining trade by our liberal methods. 


choice o 


‘for 25c. Carriage 


extra - quality, $1,. 


Seaside and Mountain Hats 15c, 


down from. 50c, down from down from 25c. Sale } quality in évery way. Monday we give 


There is certainly merit in our — 


Short lengths of ribbon, : 


LL COLORS, ALL IN ONE BOX, ALL AT 
mighty low prices. You may take your 

of any 7 in the box for twenty-five cents; 

some pieces will have 3 yards, others 6 yards, others 


/10 or 12 yards, as the case may be. There will be 


only one price on each piece, and that price will be 
25c for the piece, not 25¢ a * tame but the entire piece 

rasol free with a five dollar pur- 
chase, or we will sell the parasol separate for $1.50, 
any other day the parasol will be sold for $2. These 
ribbons will not be cut only at the regular price which 
will be about double. Here isa ribbon bargain for 
you. Sell, we should say they would; why not, at least 


it will pay you to look them-over. 


| = 


Half wool Challies. 


ID YOU READ IT CAREFULLY? HALF 
; wool challies Monday at 15¢ a yard. Think of 
it; only a small lot left; regular 25c goods, and a fine 
silk carriage parasol free with a $5 purchase. Read 
it again, wool challies 15c a yard; a $2 carriage 
= free with a $5 purchase in any part of the 
ouse. Small neat figures. A small lot only, not to 
exceed 30 pieces all fold, and every yard of these haif 
wool challies will go out Monday. Everybody knows 
what they are worth. 


One hundred pieces small, 


EAT PRINTED EFFECT IN COTTON CHAL- 

N lies for 64¢ a yard, 16 yards for a dollar, and a 

$2 carriage parasol free with a $5 purchase. We have 
struck bottom on prices and large gains will be the 


result in increased trade. Working for public con- 
fidence. 


A very heavy all silk, gross grain 


ARRIAGE PARASOL WITH EIGHT STEEL 
ribs, worth .today or any other day $3 each. 
This parasol has two gathered ruffles, and is an extra 


free to all who purchase $10 worth of 
department. Extra fine goods. We believe what is 
worth doing is worth doing well. Another Monday’s | 
rush; read every line of this advertisement. You 
know we have the faculty of doing as we say we will. 
No disappointment; no hedging; exactly as we say we 
will. A $3 carriage parasol free with a $10 purchase. 


oods in any 


The Fourth of Fuly. You need 


ARRIAGE PARASOLS THEN. HERE YOU 

get them. for nothing with a $5 purchase, a 
six dollar purchase,an eight dollar purchase, and 
with aten dollar purchase. Not a parasol in the lot 
is worth less than $2 at retail. Monday free. 


tA 


Scotch lawns, sheer nice, 


INE SUMMER DRESS GOODS WITH SMALL, 
neat figures,the new thing, Monday8 1-3c a 
yard; lovely, worth 15c. We are driving trade. Car- 
riage parasols free with a five dollar purchase. No 
house in the city will sell youa carriage parasol the 
equal for less than $2. Monday we give them away. 
If any one wishes to buy one of these parasols and 
not buy any other goods, the price will be $2. — 


An indescribable lot of Mt 


HENEY BROS. BEST INDIA SILK IN A 
hundred or more different styles, all at one 
price, 75ca yard. Thisis without doubt the best 
wearing of all American silks. Monday cnly. We 
intend Monday’s sale will over-reach all other sales in 
its magnitude. Our assortment of Cheney Bros. India 
silks is the best we ever carried. Not job lots, not old 
styles, but the very choicest of Cheney Bros. produc- 
tions. When you buy Cheney Bros. silks you buy the 
best. Carriage parasols free Monday. This house is 
growing as no other house is. We are largely increas- 
ing trade. Take a look atour two big windows and 


| you will see a line of carriage parasols that are the 


choicest of this season’s productions. 


Monday we give 
them away free. Absolutely free. . | 


We claim that our Cotton Dress: Goods’ 


FFERING HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 

in this or any other city on the Coast. Nice 

new style wash Dress Goods. Fine Printings 6}, 8}, 

10, 124, 15c. Spot cash enables us to offer these un- 

equalled bargains. Elegant Carriage Parasols free 
with a five-dollar purchase. 


Ladies’ Black Sateen Waists 
OR A DOLLAR EACH. EXTRA CHOICE 
~. gtyles. White Lawn Waists, with colored em- 
-broidery and big sleeeves. Ladies’ Empire Skirts, 
made out of Black Sateen, The only place in the city 
you will find them. 


Monday we give handsome Carriage Parasols tree toall purchasers of five dollars’ worth of goods or more, @ new way to draw the crowds. You will need a fine car- 
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riage shade for the Fourth of July. .Here we give them away. The most liberal offer ever made. These parasols are worth $2, $2.50 and $3 each. You will pay that 


for them any day. Monday free. - 
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